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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

FOR    THE    SESSION    1877-78. 


The  Committee  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  past  session, 
the  forty-fifth  since  the  formation  of  the  Society,  has  been  one 
of  steady  progress.  The  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  the  17th 
October,  1877,  was  marked  by  larger  attendance  than  in  previous 
years ;  the  average  attendance  at  the  eight  Ordinary  Meetings  has 
been  good,  and  shows  a  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society 

Thirty-three  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  during  the 
past  year,  making  the  number  now  on  the  books  1 98,  the  largest 
yet  recorded. 

Three  Corresponding  Members  have  been  elected,  viz. :  Signor 
L.  Bodio,  Rome;  Dr.  A.  Chervin,  Paris;  and  Professor  Josef  Korosi, 
of  Buda  Pesth. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  during  the  session,  viz. :  — 

An  Inaugural  Address.     By  the  President,   Mr.   T.  DiCKi^fs. 

"  On  Savings  Banks."     By  Mr.    William  Langton. 

"  On  Municipal  Finance."     By  Mr.  John  Goodiee. 

"  On  the  recent  variations  between  the  Bank  and  Market  Rates 
of  Discount."     By  Mr.  T.  B.  Moxox. 

"  On  English  Prisons  and  the  Prisons  Bill,  1877."  By  Captain 
R.  A.  Leggett. 

"On    the  Silver  Question."     By  Mr.   Elijah  Helm. 


''On  Contagious  Diseases  of  Cattle,  and  their  influence  on 
Meat  piices,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Government  Bill."  By 
Mr.  John  Hyde. 

"  On  the  Investment  of  Capital."     By   Mr.  John  Goodier. 

The  Committee  have  to  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  their 
old  members,  Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  whose  services  to  medical  and 
sanitary  science,  will  long  perpetuate  his  name. 

The  Committee  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  contributions  to 
the  Society's  Library,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  London 
Statistical  Society,  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  the  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society,  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  Professor  Joseph  Erben,  of  Prague,  Professor  Josef 
Korosi,  of  Buda  Pesth,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and 
Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  other  donors.  A  list  of 
the  various  contributions  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  exhibits  an  increase 
of  the  balance  in  hand,  as  compared  with  this  time  last  year. 

The  Canadian  Government  bonds,  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Society,  having  been  paid  off,  the  amount  has  been  invested  with  the 
Salford  Corporation. 

Two  of  the  Trustees,  Mr.  William  Langton  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Robinson  having  expressed  their  desire  to  withdi-aw  from  their 
trusteeship,  the  Committee  have  requested  Mr.  Thomas  Dickins 
and  Mr.  T.  E..  Wilkinson,  to  fill  the  vacancies.  These  appoint- 
ments will  require  conformation  by  the  Society. 

In  their  last  Annual  Eeport,  reference  was  made  to  the  in- 
accessible condition  of  the  small  Library  belonging  to  the  Society. 
At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Axon,  one  of  the  Honorary 
Secretaries,  entered  into  communication  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Free  Library  Committee,  and  as  a  result,  the  books  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Ilcference  Library,  King  Street,  where  they  can 
be  consulted  by  the  public,  and  where  they  can  be  bon'owed  by 
the  members  of  the  Society.  The  Free  Library  Committee  find 
shelf-room,  the  Librarians  services  and  cataloguing,  and  the  Society 
has  undertaken  to  add  books  relating  to  statistical  science.  Some 
valuable  publications  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  Society's 
own  issues,  but  others  will  have  to  be  purchased.     The  Committee 


regret  that  at  present  the  Library  is  small,  and  will  need  careful 
attention,  in  order  to  make  it  of  any  real  service  for  the  purposes 
of  statistical  research.  The  arrangement  indicated  has  only  just 
been  completed,  and  the  Committee  can  therefore  only  commend 
this  urgent  work  to  the  best  consideration  of  their  successors. 
The  books  continue  the  property  of  the  Society  as  long  as  it  exists. 
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Innual  Statement  of  the  Navigation  and 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
year  1877. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  King- 
dom.    1863-77. 

Annual  Statement  of  tlie  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  for  the  year  1877. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  several  Colonial 
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Bollctino  dcllo  Situazioni  Mensili  dei  Conti, 
degli  Instituti  d'  Emissione.  Anno  9. 
1878. 

Xavigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.     Anno 

1876  and  anno  1877  (Appendice). 
Bolletino  Bimcstrale  del  Risparmio.    Anno 
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Bolletino  Bimestrale  della  Situazioni  dei 
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1876.     Publicata  per  cura  del  Ministro 
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Progetto  di  Leggi.    Presentato  al  Ministro 
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Giovanni  Mirone. 
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Eelazione   sulle   Condizioni   Sanitarie  dei 

Corp!  della  Eegia  Marina. 
Archivio  di  Statistica  fondato  da  Teodoro 

Paterna.     Anno  3. 
Raccolte    inviate    della    Direzione     dell' 

Agricultura  ulla  Esposizione  universale 

di  Parigi— nel  1878. 
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On  the  true  relation  in  ivhich  ImjJorts  and  Exports 
should  stand  to  each  other  in  the  trade  of  a 
prosperous  country. 

By  Stephen  Bourne,  F.S.S. 
[Read  November  20th,  1878.] 


So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  on  the  question  of 
Imports  and  Exports  in  their  relation  to  the  Balance  of  Trade,  that 
it  may  seem  superfluous  to  tender  any  further  facts  or  opinions  upon 
this  question,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Statistical  Societies  of  London  and  Dublin  as  well  as  that  of 
this  city,  during  the  past  year  to  show  that  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  It  may  .ho>vever  be  doubted  whether  there 
would  have  been  so  many  utterances  had  there  been  anything  like 
a  thorough  understanding  or  general  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  by  which  our  judgment  should  be  guided  in  deciding  on 
the  evidence  which  these  facts  afford  as  to  the  prosperity  or  other- 
wise of  a  trading  community  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  keen  discussions  which  have  arisen  whenever  these  subjects 
have  been  under  consideration,  and  the  number  of  able  papers  which 
were  read  during  the  course  of  the  last  session  in  London,  bear 
testimony  to  the  wide  interest  which  has  arisen  regarding  these 
matters.  It  may  not  therefore  be  out  of  place  to  take  this  as  the 
subject  of  the  paper  which  your  secretaiy  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  ask  at  my  hands  for  this  evening's  meeting. 

B 


10  MK.    STEPHEN    BOUENE, 

Trade  iu  its  earliest  form  must  have  consisted  in  the  mutual 
exchange  or  barter  of  articles  of  consumption  possessed  by  one 
and  needed  or  desired  by  another ;  and  -would  probably  take  place 
fii-st  in  supplies  of  food.  It  would  early  be  discovered  that  a 
concentration  of  time  and  strength  on  the  production  if  one  class 
of  articles  would  yield  greater  results  than  if  each  individual 
attempted  to  raise  or  procure  everything  that  he  needed,  whilst 
diversity  of  taste  as  well  as  circumstance  would  fix  the  pursuits  in 
which  each  would  engage.  One  being  a  tiller  of  the  soil  would 
obtain  the  animal  food  he  required  by  giving  up  a  portion  of  the 
grain  or  fruit  which  he  either  found  or  raised  by  his  labour  and  skill. 
At  first,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  imperishable  substance  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  the  transaction  would  be  one  of  simple  barter, 
and  the  standard  of  value  or  rate  of  exchange  be  determined  by  the 
time  employed  in  the  production  of  each  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  dealt.  This  would  be  truly  payment  in  kind,  and  so  long 
as  the  produce  of  a  day's  labour  were  given  for  that  which  bore 
a  similar  charge,  perfect  equality  of  bargains  would  exist,  each 
party  gaining  more  than  he  could  obtain  at  the  same  cost,  but  neither 
more  than  he  gave  to  his  neighbour.  Soon  however,  disparity  in 
bodily  strength,  in  skill  or  disposition,  together  with  the  advent  of 
seasons  and  other  circumstances  favouring  one  occupation  more  than 
another  would  produce  inequality,  and  though  for  a  time  the  balance 
might  fluctuate,  ultimately  prosperity  would  probably  attend  the 
one  and  adversity  overtake  the  other.  Then  would  come  the 
necessity  of  the  weaker  to  submit  to  the  one  in  a  stronger  position, 
who,  such  is  human  nature,  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  other's  need  to  exact  unequal 
terms ;  and  thus  the  clement  of  profit  and  loss  would  be  introduced. 
At  the  outset,  this  would  probably  be  confined  to  dealings  in  food 
or  other  articles  of  prime  necessity  in  which  the  buyer  would  be 
more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller,  but  in  those  of  more  durable 
character  and  less  indispensable  to  existence  or  comfort,  the  buyer 
would  have  the  advantage.  Since  he  need  not  purchase  unless  he 
willed,  he  would  refrain  until  he  got  or  thought  he  got  the  best  of 
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the  bargain, — but  so  soon  as  thi'ough  custom,  habit  or  overpowering 
inclination,  the  objects  of  desire  became  as  good  as  real  necessities, 
the  one  who  sought  to  possess  them  would  be  led  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  their  owner ;  and  thus  the  most  laborious  or  skilled 
whether  of  body  or  mind  as  well  as  the  least  scrupulous  would 
cause  every  exchange  to  be  to  his  advantage. 

Then  in  process  of  time  the  most  durable  and  the  least  easily 
obtained  articles  would  become  the  representatives  or  standard 
of  value.  When  jewels  and  the  precious  metals  were  discovered 
these,  as  being  the  most  attractive,  lasting  and  portable  of  tnown 
substances  would  naturally  become  the  medium  of  exchange,  the 
recognized  tokens  of  value,  and  payment  in  kind  would  be 
transformed  into  what  was  equivalent  to  our  present  cash  pay- 
ments, more  distinctly  such,  when  metals  being  stamped  as  coin 
had  a  definite  nominal  worth  attached  to  each. 

Proceeding  onward,  the  necessity  real  or  fancied  for  one  party 
to  secure  the  food,  clothing,  or  articles  of  utility  and  desire, 
although  at  the  time  destitute  of  the  proper  medium  in  which  to 
make  payment ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wish  of  the  possessor  to 
part  with  his  goods,  on  the  belief  that  deferred  payment  would  yield 
him  a  greater  return  than  a  present  exchange  ;  would  lead  to  his 
acceptance  of  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled  at  a  future  time,  and  thus 
purchasing  on  credit  would  take  its  lise. 

Advancing  a  step  farther,  the  owner  of  wealth  accumulated 
beyond  the  power  of  personal  employment,  seeing  those  who  either 
from  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  the  belief  that  by  the  temporary 
possession  of  that  which  they  had  not  themselves,  they  might  gain 
more  than  they  would  have  to  retui'n,  would  lead  the  one  to  trust 
the  other  with  the  use  of  his  means  on  being  secured  a  share  in 
the  profits  arising  from  its  application  to  purposes  of  manufacture 
or  trade,  and  thus  investment  on  loan  or  security,  would  come 
about.  Another  fonn  of  this  would  be  where  undertakings  were 
started  too  large  for  one  or  a  few  individuals  to  compass  with  their 
own  labour  or  substance ;  these  would  join  theii-  powers  to  those 
of  others  in  like  positions,  employing  partners  or  agents  to  carry 
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on  operations  for  their  joint  benefit,  and  in  this  manner  partner- 
ships and  public  companies  would  come  into  existence. 

Now  just  as  it  is  with  individuals  so  is  it  with  nations,  and 
this  sketch  of  the  various  stages  of  progress,  which  must  be 
familiar  to  all  who  have  devoted  thought  or  study  to  the  subject, 
has  been  introduced  to  bring  to  view  distinctly  that  which  happens 
in  the  processes  by  which  commerce  is  carried  on.  To  see  clearly 
the  true  bearing  which  imports  and  exports  have  to  each  other,  we 
must  personify  each  country,  gathering  all  individual  traders 
as  it  were  into  units,  and  disregarding  all  internal  interchange  of 
wealth  or  goods,  just  as  we  would  the  transfer  of  our  purse  from 
one  pocket  to  the  other,  consider  only  that  which  takes  place  to  or 
from  the  shores  of  each  nation. 

Looking  at  it  in  this  aspect,  we  shall  see  that  all  the  several 
processes  we  have  described  are  being  carried  on  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  the  business  of  each  trading  nation,  or  at  any  rate 
in  that  of  our  own,  and  that  the  true  meaning  or  effect  of  the 
apparent  balance  between  imports  and  exports,  depends  upon  the 
degree  or  extent  in  which  either  or  all  of  these  several  methods 
prevail.  In  the  infancy  of  trade,  such  for  instance  as  exists  in 
Africa — so  many  pounds  of  beads,  or  so  many  yards  of  calico  are 
sent  out  to  be  exchanged  for  as  much  ivory  or  oil  as  the  untutored 
natives  will  part  witli.  Here,  although  no  money  passes  between 
the  sellers  or  buyws,  the  money  value  of  the  goods  sent  out  together 
with  that  expended  in  transporting  them  from  the  place  of  produc- 
tion to  that  of  barter,  being  set  off  against  the  price  obtained  for 
those  brought  back,  less  the  expense  of  bringing  them  home,  will 
show  the  true  amount  of  profit ;  and  were  all  trade  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  would  be  the  exact  measure 
of  the  nation's  gain.  In  like  manner,  altliough  in  the  first  instance 
the  goods  may  be  sold  for  money,  and  others  purcliascd  with  the 
proceeds  brought  back,  or  whore  one  or  more  exchange  of  goods  or 
money  may  take  place  on  the  way,  wherever  that  which  comes 
home  is  wholly  procured  by  that  which  goes  out,  the  difference 
between  the  money  value  of  the  two,  will  be  the  nation's  gain  or 
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loss,  and  if  the  trade  be  profitable  there  must  be  an  excess  of 
import.  These  arc  in  truth  payments  in  kind  between  the  nations 
engaged  in  the  transactions. 

Again,  supposing  money  to  be  sent  home  for  goods  exported,  or 
money  to  be  sent  out  for  goods  imported,  the  difference  between 
the  value  of  the  goods  on  exportation  and  the  money  received  in 
the  one  case,  or  in  the  other,  between  the  value  of  the  goods  when 
imported  and  the  money  with  which  they  were  purchased,  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country ;  and  if  the  amount  of  money  in  each 
instance  is  the  same,  the  difference  of  value  in  the  goods  parted 
with  and  the  goods  received  will  be  the  exact  gain  or  otherwise 
resulting  to  the  trader.  Imports  must  exceed  exports  in  value  if 
the  trading  has  been  successful ;  but  the  amount  of  money  thus 
used  may  not  be  the  same  on  each  occasion,  and  then  the 
difference  between  the  two  will  be  a  cash  payment  to  the  advan- 
tage of  whichever  has  parted  with  the  most  goods. 

These  are  truths  so  simple  and  elementary  as  scarcely  to  need 
expression,  were  it  not  for  the  fallacy  which  pervades  so  many 
statements  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  because  imports  exceed 
exports  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  one  must  have  been 
purchased  vrith  the  other,  and  that  the  difference  is  wholly  gain ; 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  absolutely  the  produce  of  earnings  or 
dividends  abroad,  turned  from  money  into  goods,  and  sent  home  in 
this  state,  instead  of  bullion  or  cash.  Such  writers  appear  to 
forget  that  in  the  present  day  the  bulk  of  the  trade  carried  on  is 
not  by  means  of  either  payment  in  kind  or  by  cash  payments,  but 
on  credit.  It  is  true  that  the  individual  credits  are  of  short 
duration,  and  must  be  speedily  balanced ;  but  they  may  be,  aud 
are,  balanced  by  other  credits,  not  perhaps  between  the  same 
parties,  but  between  the  nations  thus  trading  together,  and  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  say  as  between  these,  how  long  or  to  what 
extent  such  credit  may  be  given  or  taken. 

Once  more,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  goods  thus  transferred 
from  one  country  to  another  are  even  paid  for  by  credit.  Of 
course,  so  far  as  each  trader  is  concerned,  they  will  be  settled  in 
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one  way  or  at  one  time  or  another ;  but  the  nations  to  which  these 
traders  belong  may  by  means  of  other  individuals  be  entrusting 
money  to  borrowers  or  be  investing  money  in  property  or  joint- 
stock  undertakings ;  and  if  so,  all  these  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  a  true  balance  of  profit  or  loss  can  be  struck ;  and 
therefore  the  apparent  balance  may  in  truth  represent  only 
temporary  or  permanent  investments,  or  the  calling  in  of  those 
made  at  times  long  since  gone  by. 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  excess  of  imports  is  satisfactory  when- 
ever it  results : — 

1.  From  a  direct  exchange  of  goods,  those  arriving  being  of 
greater  value  than  those  sent  out  to  be  bartered. 

2.  From  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  exports,  instead  of  being 
remitted  in  payment,  being  exchanged  for  goods  which  acquire 
additional  value  from  transport  home,  always  supposing  that  their 
value  on  arrival  is  beyond  that  of  those  whose  proceeds  procured 
their  purchase.  This,  though  somewhat  differing  in  form,  is 
really  the  same  as  the  previous  case. 

3.  From  the  money  with  which  they  are  paid  for  being  so  much 
income  accruing  abroad,  whether  as  earnings  from  labour,  profits 
in  trade,  or  di-s-idends  on  investments. 

Under  all  these  conditions  there  may  be  a  constant  and  growing 
excess  of  imports,  the  extent  of  which  is  the  indication  and 
measure  of  national  trading  prosperity.     To  these  must  be  added: — 

4.  When  the  excess  of  goods  imported  are  stored  up  for 
employment  in  the  production  of  articles  for  export,  such  excess 
being  only  temporary,  and  balanced  by  an  excess  of  exports  at  a 
future  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  even  amount  or  an  excess  of  exports  will 
be  satisfactory  when  the  money  they  realize  is  beyond  their  value 
on  leaving,  and  is : — 

1.  Remitted  home  in  cash. 

2.  Lent  on  good  security  abroad. 

3.  Invested  in  profitable  undertakings  or  the  acquisition  of 
property  in  other  c©untrics. 
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Applying  now  these  principles  to  the  past  and  present  history  of 
our  own  country's  trade,  let  us  seek  to  discover  the  true  import  of 
the  changes  in  its  condition  which  the  official  accounts  record  and 
proclaim. 

In  tracing  the  earlier  history  of  British  commerce,  many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusions. 
It  is  very  uncertain  whether  full  or  accurate  information  was 
supplied,  or  the  records  kept  with  sufficient  care,  and  the  mode 
adopted  for  reducing  the  quantities  of  the  several  articles  of  trade 
to  their  equivalent  in  money  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For 
reasons  more  fully  explained  in  two  papers  read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  (London)*  this,  known  as  official  value,  however 
correct  in  the  outset,  failed  as  time  went  on  to  give  anything  like 
a  fair  representation  of  the  respective  worth  of  goods  passing 
inwards  and  outwards.  It  consisted  of  fixed  prices  assigned  to 
each  then  known  article  of  trade,  to  the  list  of  which  new  goods 
were  from  time  to  time  added,  at  the  market  rates  attached  to  them 
at  the  period  when  they  came  to  be  of  sufficient  imp  Drtance  to  be 
specially  noted ;  and  this  continued  to  be  adopted  in  the  official 
returns  down  to  1854.  The  values  were  also  thus  compiled  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  so  late  as  the  year  1869,  when  this  method 
of  computation  finally  ceased  to  be  adopted.  As  regards  the 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  so  early  as  1798,  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  a  war  tax  under  the  name  of  "  Convoy 
duty,"  shippers  were  called  upon  to  make  a  declaration  of  the 
actual  value.  This  obligation  still  rests  upon  exporters,  and  wc 
have  thus  an  unbroken  record  of  declared  values  down  to  the 
present  day.  For  the  imports  a  system  was  introduced  in  1854, 
whereby  the  "official  values"  were  discarded,  and  "computed" 
ones  made  by  officials  at  the  current  market  prices  were  substituted. 
These  gave  place  in  187 1  to  values  declared  by  the  importers  on  each 
entry  for  the  landing  of  theii*  goods,  and  thus  the  values  shown 
in  the  official  returns  for  both  imports  and  exports  are  derived 

*  Statistical  Journals,  Vol.  xxxv.,  June  1872,  pp.  207-8;   Vol.  xxxviii., 
Jime  1878,  pp.  215-10  ;  Vol.  xl.,  March,  1877,  pp.  19-22. 
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from  similar  sources, — the  owner's  declaration,  scrutinized  by  the 
ofl5.cials  who  supervise  the  landing  and  shipment  of  the  goods,  and 
the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Customs  from  whence  the 
published  returns  emanate. 

The  following  table  gives  an  epitome  of  the  trade  from  1699, 
the  earliest  date  of  which  there  are  any  sufficient  records,  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  with  the  addition  of  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  the  present  one,  showing  the  annual  growth  in  value  of 
the  goods  imported  and  exported,  and  the  annual  increase  per  cent, 
of  each  period  over  its  immediate  predecessor.  For  the  first  80 
years  the  particulars  are  for  England  alone,  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  century  Scotland  is  included,  and  from  thence  forward 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  values  on  both  sides  of 
the  account  are  the  "  official"  ones,  none  other  being  obtainable  for 
imports  during  the  whole  period;  and  though  the  "declared 
values"  might  have  been  given  for  the  last  portion  of  the  export 
account,  those  correspoijding  to  the  import  have  been  retained. 

Table  I.     (See  Page  39). 

For  the  reasons  already  alluded  to,  absolute  dependence  cannot 
be  placed  upon  these  figures,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude 
either  that  they  aftbrd  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods  on  cither  side,  or  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
certainly  the  balance  for  any  or  all  of  the  years  included  in  the 
able.  Thei'c  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  relatively  to 
each  other,  and  comparatively  one  year  with  another  they  may  be 
aken  as  fair  evidence  of  the  condition  of  our  trade.  Having  values 
for  later  years  for  both  imports  and  exports  on  the  two  systems 
for  the  same  year,  it  is  quite  possible  with  justice  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  however  insufficient  or  erroneous  the  system 
may  have  boon,  the  probability  of  error  on  cither  side  of  the 
accounts  is  equal.  We  know  that  for  the  fii'st  few  years  of 
declared  export  value,  it  was  in  excess  of  the  official ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  figures  given  above  were  below  the  truth.    That 
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the  same  variation,  though,  in  less  degree,  attached  to  the  import 
figures  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  rates  given 
in  later  years.  Again,  the  import  values  include  the  cost  of 
bringing  the  articles  hither,  and  the  profit  obtained  in  their  trading, 
whilst  the  export  prices  exclude  the  charges  and  profit  realised 
upon  their  sale  abroad.  These,  in  the  earlier  days  of  commerce, 
were  proportionately  heavier  than  at  present,  hence  the  real 
proceeds  of  our  exports  as  applied  towards  the  payment  for  imports 
would  be  much  larger  than  they  now  are.  The  apparent  balance 
in  our  favour  would  fail  to  adequately  represent  the  gain  to  the 
country  upon  the  exchange  of  its  produce  for  the  commodities  of 
other  lands. 

It  will  be  observed  on  an  inspection  of  the  table,  that  we 
started  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  exports,  and  not  only  maintained 
this  through  the  whole  of  the  117  years  over  which  it  ranges,  but, 
progressively  inci'eased  it,  the  imports  for  the  last  of  the  series 
being  6i-  times  greater  than  in  the  first,  whilst  the  exports  were 
multiplied  7f  times.  Taking  into  consideration  the  causes  of 
disparity  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  1818  the  purchases  we  made 
could  not  have  absorbed  one  half  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  we 
effected.  Now  this  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
England  was  then  laying  the  foundation  of  her  trade,  settling  her 
colonies,  and  starting  her  coiLuections  in  foreign  countries.  To 
both  of  these  she  was  sending  her  sons,  not  empty-handed,  but 
carrying  with  them  the  products  of  home  industry,  wherewith  to 
supply  the  capital  necessary  for  establishing  her  settlements  and 
businesses  in  their  new  homes.  Not  idle,  or  wasteful,  but  earning 
money,  and  employing  their  savings  for  future  profit  abroad, 
rather  than  remitting  them  home.  In  the  first  instance  trade 
would  take  the  form  of  simple  barter,  inexpensive  articles  of  home 
reduction  being  exchanged  for  those  of  foreign  growth  and  manu- 
facture, which  as  articles  of  luxury  would  fetch  high  prices  when 
brought  hither.  But  the  necessity  of  supporting  life  and  the 
growing  stability  of  the  colonist  and  settler  would  also  ensure  the 
conversion  of  the  goods   from    home   into   the   food    and    other 
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necessaries  for  the  use  of  those  whose  labour  and  skill  produced  or 
acquired  property  abroad. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  excepting  with  gold  or  silver- 
producing  couatries  there  are  no  means  of  remitting  money  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  no  way  unless  to  a  veiy  limited  amount,  for 
one  country  to  obtain  property  in  another,  but  by  first  sending  it 
there  in  some  tangible  shape,  when  it  must  appear  as  an  export  from 
the  place  of  origin  to  that  of  occupation.  That  England  has 
become  possessed  of  large  holdings  in  land,  merchandise,  and 
securities  all  over  the  world  no  one  will  dispute.  She  can  only 
have  done  this  by  first  sending  it  forth  either  as  goods  exported, 
or  as  living  beings  to  produce  and  earn,  first  maintenance  and  then 
property.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  utterly  fallacious  to  say 
that  she  could  benefit  only  to  the  extent  of  her  imports — an  excess 
of  exports  was  necessary  to  the  creation  and  continuance  of  her 
wealth  outside  her  own  shores. 

The  next  table  continues  the  account  onwards  from  1816  to  the 
present  year.  It  differs  from  the  previous  one  in  showing,  not  the 
total  imports,  but  only  those  retained  in  the  country  for  home  use, 
and  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  only.  These 
quantities  afford  an  easier  basis  for  comparison  than  when  burdened 
on  both  sides  of  the  account  with  those  merely  passing  through  our 
hands  to  foreign  customers.  The  import  values  are  still  official  up 
to  1854,  therefore  not  quite  accurate  for  comparison  with  the 
actual  export  values.  The  double  valuation  in  1854  showed  that 
at  that  date  the  official  were  short  of  the  computed  by  something 
like  25  per  cent.,  the  result  of  the  assumed  prices  on  which  they 
were  founded  being  fixed,  whilst  increase  of  population  in  numbers 
and  wealth  had  gradually  added  to  the  cost  of  almost  all  articles 
of  consumption.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  change  was 
more  rapid  after  the  gold  discoveries  had  begun  to  tell  upon  prices, 
and  that  in  the  earlier  years,  say  some  10  per  cent,  would  up  to 
1 825  or  1 830  represent  the  departure  from  accuracy.  To  this  extent 
and  more,  allowance  must  be  made  in  comparing  the  totals  with 
those  of  the  exports.      For  the  first  fifty  years  the  annual  amount 
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is  the  average  of  quinquennial  periods,  after  that  the  actual  sums 
for  each  year  are  shown.  From  1850  to  1870  the  values  are 
"  computed,"  and  as  already  explained  they  may  be  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  the  declared  ones  in  use  since  the  latter  date  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  amounts  entered  for  1878  are  the 
ascertained  ones  for  the  ten  months  of  the  year  already  elapsed, 
with  the  addition  of  those  for  ^Xovember  and  December,  1877,  on 
the  assumption  that  those  for  these  months  in  the  present  year  will 
be  about  the  same,  although,  judging  from  the  previous  falling  off, 
they  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller. 

Table  II.     (See  Page  40). 

It  will  be  observed  that,  as  in  the  former  table,  there  is  a 
progressive  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  account,  although  not  in 
the  same  ratio  as  before,  the  imports  advancing  far  more  rapidly  up 
to  about  1825  than  the  exports  do.  So  much  so,  that  on  making 
allowance  for  deficient  import  value,  the  two  were  nearly 
equal,  and  they  continued  so  up  to  about  1845.  From  this  time, 
under  the  influence  of  free  trade,  both  sides  progressed  with  great 
rapidity,  the  imports,  however,  outstripping  the  exports  up  to 
1870.  We  had  then  two  years,  1871-2,  of  excessive  exports, 
since  when  these  have  rapidly  declined,  whilst  until  the  present 
year  the  imports  continued  to  increase. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  import  values  are  loaded  with  charges 
for  freight,  &c.,  which  are  not  paid  to  the  foreigner,  and  the  export 
values  are  subject  to  the  like  additions  accruing  lefore  they  are 
paid  for,  it  must  be  understood  that  to  this  extent  a  diflbrence  in 
the  amounts  here  shown  does  not  actually  represent  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  this  country  to  its  customers.  Mr.  Newmarch  considers 
that  to  make  the  comparison  just,  the  imports  must  be  diminished 
by  five  and  the  exports  increased  by  ten  per  cent.  My  own 
calculations,  made  upon  a  different  basis,"^'  do  not  when  spread 
over  a  period  embracing  the  last  twenty  years,  materially  differ 

*  Statistical  Journals,  June,  1877,  and  September,  1878. 
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from  his,  and  this  close  concurrence  in  results  of  the  two  esti- 
mates goes  far  to  prove  them  correct.  Eoth  methods  would  place 
the  amounts  for  1872  almost  on  a  level,  thus  leaving  no  balance 
either  way.  Since  then  the  preponderance  of  imports  has  been 
so  remarkable  as  to  justify  special  attention  to  the  calculated 
figures  for  the  few  years  preceding  and  succeeding  1872,  as  having 
the  most  important  bearing  upon  questions  arising  out  of  the 
present  depressed  conditions  of  trade  and  manufacture.  The 
actual  balances  to  be  provided  for  may  be  thus  stated : — 
1872 nil. 


1871 £15,000,000 

1870 34,000,000 

1869 30,000,000 

1868 37,000,000 

1867 27,000,000 

1866 36,000,000 


1873 £19,000,000 

1874 29,000,000 

1875 54,000,000 

1876 ,    83,000,000 

1877 100,000,000 

1878 say  100,000,000 


To  sum  up  these  observations, — From  the  earliest  periods  up  to 
about  1825  (growing  annually  up  to  1818,  thence  declining)  the 
exports  of  home  produce  largely  exceeded  the  imports  of  foreign. 
From  1825  to  1872,  although  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports,  it 
was  not  to  an  extent  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  From  1872, 
when  there  was  again  if  anything  a  slight  excess  of  exports,  the 
excess  of  imports  has  most  rapidly  increased,  until  now  it  must 
have  reached  the  sum  of  £100,000,000  per  annum.  In  the  first 
period  we  were  settling  our  colonies  and  cultivating  trading 
relations  with  the  world,  and  by  this  means  accumulating  property 
abroad.  In  the  second,  we  were  proceeding  in  the  same  direction, 
but  also  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits  arising  from  previous 
outlay,  and  at  its  close  reached  the  height  of  our  manufactui-ing 
and  trading  prosperity.  In  the  third  we  have  been  declining  from 
this  height,  and  are  now  experiencing  the  greatest  depression  in 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  causes,  effects,  and  remedies  of  and  for  this  state  of  things 
deserves  the  closest  investigation,  but  it  may  be  well  previously  to 
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see  what  has  been  the  recent  progress  of  some  other  nations, 
selecting  for  this  purpose  as  representative  countries  Kussia, 
France,  and  ^the  United  States ;  extracting  from  official  sources* 
the  particulars  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  tables  do  not  go  back  farther  than  the  year 
1860.  The  period,  however,  which  they  do  cover  is  sufficiently 
long  to  present  a  fair  estimate  of  the  recent  progress  of  the 
trade. 

Table  III.     (See  Page  41). 

The  trade  of  Russia  in  common  with  that  of  other  countries 
manifests  a  continuous  increase  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  large 
considering  the  number  of  its  people,  imports  and  exports  together 
not  averaging  more  then  38/-  per  head,  whereas  that  of  France  is 
184  -,  United  States  112/-,  and  all  the  United  Kingdom  382/-,  but 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  either  of  these  other  countries. 
In  the  earlier  of  the  years  under  review,  the  exports  would  seem 
to  have  exceeded  the  imports,  not  however  to  any  great  extent 
even  when  the  bullion  and  specie  are  added,  for  being  a  gold- 
producing  country,  the  quantity  exported  is  a  source  of  income 
just  the  same  in  any  other  product ;  though  in  countries  like  ours 
it  is  merely  the  circulating  medium,  ebbing  and  flowing  and  not 
properly  included  in  the  produce  of  the  country.  In  recent  years,  say 
from  1872,  the  general  imports  have  exceeded  the  exports  though 
never  more  than  about  ten  per  cent.,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  known  fact  that  she  is  improving  her  internal  resources, 
especially  in  starting  manufactories ;  although  at  the  same  time  she 
has  been  incurring  debts  abroad,  besides  the  heavy  ones  rendered 
necessary  to  meet  the  outlay  incurred  by  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  nothing  to  indicate  waning  prosperity,  in  the  fact 
that  she  is  buying  more  than  she  is  selling,  laying  out  her  money 
on  the  increase  of  property.  She,  but  for  her  wasteful  war,  her 
expenditure  of  money  and  life,  would  be  a  growing  and  improving 
country,  and  even  with  this  is  really  advancing  in  manufacturing 
and  trading  progress. 


"  Statistical  dbatract  for  Foreign  Coimtiies,'"     Board  of  Trade,  1877-8. 
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Table  IV.     (See  Page  42). 

France  is  of  all  the  European  nations,  the  one  of  most  growing 
prosperity.  "We  saw  her  wealth  in  the  ease  with  which  she  provided 
for  the  Germany  indemnity  and  the  war  expenditure,  and  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  she  is  recovering  from  disasters  enough  to 
have  paralyzed  aud  destroyed  nations  even  stronger  than  she. 
Her  trade  too  is  not  large,  though  with  a  population  less  than  half 
that  of  Russia  she  has  double  her  trade ;  but  exceeding  in  numbers 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  her  trade  is  less  than  half  of  ours. 
This  she  owes  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  her  soil  and  climate 
enable  her  to  produce  most  of  the  food  and  other  necessaries  she 
consumes,  and  has  not  as  we  have  to  seek  our  supplies  in  other 
countries.  External  trade  is  often  spoken  of  as  to  be  valued  for 
its  magnitude,  forgetting  that  this  altogether  depends  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  carrying  it  on,  since  internal  trade  may 
render  external  unnecessary,  and  yet  be  every  whit  as  advantageous 
as  the  other.  Like  Russia  and  England  the  excess  of  exports  in  the 
earlier  years  has  given  place  to  a  deficiency  in  the  later  ones,  yet 
not  to  an  extent  to  cause  any  anxiety,  seeing  that  she  too  has  had 
to  repair  the  losses  by  war,  and  will  be  fully  equal  to  liquidating 
the  external  obligations  she  may  have  contracted.  At  present  and 
indeed  for  some  time  past  she  seems  to  be  accumulating  bullion 
largely ;  she  is  sharing  in  the  profits  from  discounting  our  mer- 
cantile bills ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  she  does  import  more  than 
she  exports,  manifests  a  steady  growth  in  wealth  and  power. 

Table  V.     (See  Page  43). 

The  United  States  shows  for  the  earlier  years  a  continuously 
increasing  preponderance  of  imports,  and  for  the  later,  a  rapidly 
growing  excess  of  exports,  its  trade  thus  standing  in  dii'ect  contrast 
to  that  of  the  countries  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  1860  to 
1873,  its  purchases  must  have  exceeded  its  sales  by  nearly  300 
millions,  of  which  not  more  than  the  half  would  have  been  met  by 
the  exports  of  bullion.     Since  that  year,  in  exact  opposition  to  the 
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condition  of  our  own  trade,  its  imports  have  regularly  fallen,  and 
its  exports  risen  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  1872,  the  imports  were 
some  40  millions  above  the  exports  (not  including  bullion),  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  last  June  more  than  50  millions  below  them. 
During  the  first  period  she  was  paying  for  her  imports  in 
bonds,  and  securities,  which  we  on  this  side  were  ready  to  take  ; 
and  putting  her  purchases  to  such  good  use  that  now  she  is  able  to 
redeem  her  obligations,  and  has  already  almost  if  not  quite  balanced 
the  account,  with  every  prospect  of  its  continuing  to  be  greatly  in 
her  favour.  But  for  the  exhausting  influence  of  her  internal 
warfare,  this  change  would  doubtless  have  taken  place  earlier,  and 
been  even  more  complete  than  it  now  is.  jSTothing  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  prosperity 
cannot  be  the  occasion  of  an  excess  of  exports.  The  following 
table  of  the  trade  between  this  country,  and  the  United  States 
affords  equally  conclusive  proof  that  an  excess  of  imports  is  not 
necessarily  an  evidence  of  the  nations'  well-being. 

Table  VI.     (See  page  44.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  years  of 
the  war,  there  has  been  a  constant  growth  in  our  receipts  from  the 
United  States,  and  since  1872  an  equal  decay  in  the  supplies  she  has 
required  from  us.  In  1860,  we  took  from  thence  only  twice  as  much 
as  we  sent.  During  the  present  year  we  shall  take  at  least  six 
times  the  amount  she  draws  from  us.  It  would  appear  that  our 
purchases  from  her  at  the  present  time  actually  exceed  the  amount 
of  hers  from  the  whole  world. 

It  needs  but  a  cursory  examination  of  the  foregoing  tables  and 
explanations  to  show  that  since  1872  a  rapid  change  has  been 
taking  place  in  the  trading  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  so 
marked  as  to  account  for  the  monetary  crisis  thi'ough  which  we 
have  been  passing,  and  the  financial  anxieties  with  which  we  are 
at  present  surrounded.  The  apparent  diiFerence  between  imports 
and  exports  in  that  year  was  £40,000,000;  in  1877  it  was 
£142,000,000.     The  real  balance  to  be  provided  for  in  settlement 
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of  our  accounts  with  the  rest  of  the  -world  was  last  year  some 
hundred  millions  of  money  ;  in  1872  it  was  nothing,  or  some  four 
millions  less  than  nothing.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  assumed  that 
we  have  actually  to  pay  the  whole  of  this  sum ;  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  met  by  the  retention  abroad  of  interests  on  loans,  dividends 
on  shares,  earnings  of  civil  and  military  servants,  freights  in  the 
carriage  of  goods,  profits  on  trade,. &c.  These  have  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  per  annum — the 
exact  amount  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain,  nor  with  any  certainty  to 
assume,  but  various  circumstances  concur  in  placing  it  nearer  to 
fifty  than  a  hundred.  The  point  for  consideration,  however,  is 
not  so  much  the  exact  amount  as  wherein  it  varies  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  former  year,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  difi'erence  at  all  approaching  to  the  increased  demands 
we  have  to  meet.  Many  of  our  creditors  have  failed  to  fulfil  their 
engagements ;  many  companies  and  speculations  have  come  to 
grief.  The  story  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  shows  us  how  business  has 
been  carried  on  without  profit,  and  altogether  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  taking  all  the  sources  of  income  accruing  abroad  together, 
the  supply  now  applicable  to  remittance  home  or  retention  abroad, 
is  as  great  as  it  was  in  1872. 

Beyond  this  we  have  positive  proof  that  this  country  is  trans- 
ferring securities  largely  to  foreign  owners,  and  is  not  making 
con'csponding  investments  with  the  proceeds.  This  is  one  reason 
why  the  process  of  payment  which  has  been  going  on  has  failed  to 
excite  observation, — has  not  until  now  adversely  afi'octed  the 
foreign  exchanges  with  this  country.  The  war  with  Turkey,  before 
its  outbreak,  excited  distrust  in  Russian  Bonds,  of  which  some 
twenty  millions  are  known,  and  double  that  value  are  supposed, 
to  have  changed  hands  from  home  to  foreign  owners.  Every  mail 
from  America  tells  of  remittances  in  her  Bonds  from  this  country, 
and  some  fifty  millions  of  these,  formerly  held  here,  are  now 
possessed  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Bank  of  France,  and 
discount  houses  in  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Holland 
compete  with  our  own  money  lenders  for  the  discount  of  mercantile 
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bills  and  our  ovra  Treasury  notes.  A  very  competent  authority 
considers  that  the  amount  of  British  Paper  in  foreign  portfolios  at 
the  present  moment  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  millions  of  pounds, 
and  that  five  years  back  five  millions  would  have  more  than 
covered  the  whole.  The  German  Government  is  known  to  have 
considerable  sums  deposited  in  England,  to  meet  its  contemDlated 
purchase  of  gold,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  foreign 
holdings  in  the  English  Funds  and  various  stocks  have  been 
greatly  added  to. 

Now,  what  is  all  this  but  an  actual  transferral  of  capital  from 
this  country  to  America  and  Europe,  not  as  in  the  days  when  we 
were  contracting  foreign  loans,  and  supporting  foreign  enterprizes, 
but  in.  exchange  for  the  excess  of  imports  we  are  drawing  from 
foreign  sources.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  difTerence  in  the 
value  of  money  in  London  and,  for  instance,  in  Paris.  It  would 
never  pay  to  send  money  from  here,  where  it  cannot  be  obtained 
at  less  than  six  per  cent.,  to  there,  where  it  is  only  worth  three; 
but  it  does  pay  to  send  securities  instead  of  money.  This  is  the 
very  object  which  the  Bank  of  England  seeks  to  effect  by  its  high 
rate — for  there  is  no  competition  for  money  for  home  use  which 
could  send  it  up — to  prevent  gold  being  sent  abroad,  as  it  otherwise 
must,  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  import.  And  this  process  must  go 
on  until  relief  is  obtained.  The  high  rate  for  money  here  lowers 
the  price  of  stocks  and  shares,  until  it  suits  the  purpose  of  foreign 
holders  to  buy  back  their  own,  or  to  purchase  ours.  But  the 
inevitable  result  is  a  diminution  of  capital  in  English  hands  ;  a 
lessening  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  world  to  this  country,  and  a 
permanent  loss  on  the  income  arising  from  our  foreign  holdiags.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  coincides  with  a  period  in  which 
imports  largely  preponderate.  Is  it  untrue  to  assert  that  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  such  preponderance,  and  therefore  afi'ords  proof 
that  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  is  not  always  to  be  deemed  a  sign 
of  prosperity  ? 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  United  States  what  do  we  find  there  ? 
A  state  of  things  exactly  opposed  in  this  respect  to  that  which  is 

c 
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existing  here.  Money  is  not  plentiful,  because  in  times  past  she 
contracted  obligations  which  she  is  now  discharging;  trade  may  not 
be  prosperous  because  it  is  contracted,  and  prices  are  low — manu- 
factures are  not  profitable  because  they  are  forced,  in  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  free  trade — of  this  more  hereafter,  but  amidst  it 
all  she  is  buying  back  her  bonds  with  the  excess  of  her  exports. 
Just  as  England  is  diminishing  her  monetary  claims  upon  the 
world,  so  America  is  diminishing  her  indebtedness  to  the  Mother 
country.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  note,  without  saying  that  they 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other,  that  the  fifty  millions  which  we 
may  be  supposed  to  be  parting  with  is  just  about  the  difference 
between  our  imports  from,  and  exports  to  America. 

England,  it  may  be  believed  is  in  the  position  of  a  capitalist, 
who,  having  invested  his  money  on  mortgages  upon  the  shops  and 
plant  of  his  butcher  and  baker,  and  finding  his  annual  outlay  in- 
creasing whUst  his  income  is  at  the  same  time  lessening,  cancels  his 
Christmas  bills  for  meat  and  bread  by  writing  off  portions  of  the 
mortgage  debt.  The  United  States  are  the  butcher  and  baker  who, 
gaining  more  than  they  want  to  spend,  are  glad  to  lessen  the  in- 
cumbrances on  their  properties.  The  capitalist  may  thus  retain  a 
good  balance  at  his  bankers,  the  tradesmen  may  still  have  overdrawn 
accounts,  but  the  one  is  inevitably  growing  poorer,  the  others  are 
surely  gaining  in  wealth.  Here  again  an  excess  of  exports  is  no 
token  of  adversity. 

But  we  must  pursue  this  question  a  step  farther.  Even  though 
it  be  true  that  all  this  monetary  derangement  and  interchange  of 
property  and  indebtedness  result  from  the  state  of  our  imports  and 
exports,  these  conditions  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  not  the  causes 
but  only  the  eff"ects  of  something  more  real  and  lasting  which  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  to  us  to  discover.  The  balance  of  trade 
in  any  country  may  be  the  result  of  growth  or  decay  in  either 
imports  or  exports,  or  of  an  opposite  condition  in  the  one  and  the 
other  existing  at  the  same  time.  With  the  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  there  was  from  1872  until  the  present  year,  when  both 
are  decreasing,  a  constantly  increasing   amount  of  arrivals  inwai'ds 
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and  a  like  decrease  of  departures  outwards,  intensifying  the  evil, 
if  such  it  be,  and  rapidly  swelling  the  adverse  balance.  As  the 
causes  of  this  double  movement  were  totally  diverse,  each  requires 
its  own  consideration.  To  go  fuUy  into  the  question  would  require 
larger  space  than  it  is  possible  now  to  occupy,  but  the  main  causes 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  an  increased  consumption  of  food  at  home 
and  a  decreased  or  at  least  stationary  use  of  our  manufactures 
abroad. 

The  natural  gi'owth  of  population  has  something  to  do  with  the 
increased  importations  of  food,  but  is  not  the  sole  or  principal 
cause,  for  as  was  shown  in  a  paper  on  this  special  subject,  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  reading  on  a  former  occasion.*  In  the  ten  years 
1867-76  the  addition  to  the  population  was  barely  nine  per  cent. — 
to  the  consumption  of  food  (including  alcoholic  and  other  beverages 
and  tobacco),  was  fifty-eight  per  cent,  on  the  value,  in  1877  it  was 
fully  seventeen  per  cent,  more,  and  if  there  be  any  falling  off  for 
this  year,  it  will  be  in  price  only,  and  not  in  quantity.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  average  consumption  of  food  per  head  has 
has  increased  in  this  degree,  for  our  home  produce  having  remained 
stationary,  the  fresh  mouths  would  have  to  be  fed  entirely  from 
foreign  supplies,  which  would  likewise  have  to  bear  the  charge  of 
better  quality  as  well  as  of  quantity.  During  the  same  ten  years  the 
increase  of  raw  materials  for  -manufacture,  both  for  home  use  and 
foreign  sale,  had  only  rsen  nineteen  per  cent.  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  there  was  great  room  for  improvement  in  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food  supplies  for  our  labouring  popula- 
tion, and  that  even  now  a  better  supply  of  wholesale  nutriment 
for  many,  would  be  a  decided  gain  in  the  health  and  strength  which 
it  would  yield;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  change  has  been 
in  all  respects  necessary  or  advantageous,  whether  there  has  not 
been  too  much,  especially  in  drink  and  tobacco,  which  has  brought 
evils  with  it  other  than  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  it  has 
occasioned,  an  expenditure  far  beyond  the  increase  in  productive 
power  by  which  it  has  been  accompanied.   Nor  have  the  evils  been 

*  Transactions  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1877.    pp.  156  —  151. 
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confined  to  the  lower  classes,  those  of  the  middle  and  upper  have 
in  a  far  greater  degree  adopted  a  style  of  living,  which  in  addition 
to  the  direct  cost  for  articles  of  consumption,  has  also  absorbed  the 
labour  of  many  consumers  besides,  and  thus  both  enhanced  the 
cost,  and  lessened  the  quantity  of  the  disposable  products  of  that 
labour.  The  higher  wages  granted  to  the  labouring  class, 
higher  not  only  in  nominal  amount,  but  also  in  the  hours  service 
for  which  they  have  been  given ;  combined  with  the  power  of  lavish 
expenditure  the  higher  classes  have  attained,  have  been  very  far 
from  unmixed  blessings,  since  to  them  in  a  great  degree  must  be 
attributed  the  inconvenient  increase  of  our  imports.  The  nation 
altogether  has  been  living  too  fast. 

On  the  other  hand  the  very  prosperity  which  has  for  a  time 
furnished  the  means  of  undue  expenditure,  has  in  several  ways  led 
to  the  loss  of  the  power  to  continue  it.  It  has  increased  the 
cost  of  labour,  thus  neutralizing  the  advantages  of  labour- 
saving  machinery ;  it  has  led  to  an  extension  of  means  of  production 
at  a  greater  pace  than  our  foreign  customers  have  been  disposed  to 
advance,  and  it  has  stimulated  other  nations  to  compete  with  us  in 
producing  for  their  own  necessities  and  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  have  fallen  below  those 
which  yield  a  profit,  and  in  many  branches  of  industry  the 
quantities  taken  from  us  are  greatly  reduced. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  as  a  nation  cannot  possibly  afford.  Our 
country  only  grows  half  the  food  which  our  people  consume,  and 
therefore  for  our  continued  existence  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  should  produce  something  else  wherewith  we  may  purchase  or 
take  in  exchange  from  other  nations,  the  food  we  cannot,  or  do  not 
raise  for  ourselves.  Herein  again  we  stand  in  decided  contrast  to 
the  United  States,  she  grows  more  food  than  she  can  consume. 
Yt^ere  she  blockaded  or  shut  out  from  access  to  the  products  of 
other  nations,  the  prices  of  provisions  would  fall,  and  her  people 
might  be  all  of  them  better  fed  than  even  now  they  are.  "Were 
England  isolated,  the  cost  of  everything  would  rapidly  rise,  and  so 
Boon  as  the  accumulated  stores  were  exhausted  half  her  inhabitants 
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would  starve.  Again,  we  may  say  that  the  necessity  which 
compels  imports  to  exceed  exports  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperity ; 
the  ability  which  permits  exports  to  exceed  imports  is  an  exactly 
opposite  condition  to  one  of  adversity. 

If  then,  these  be  truths,  and  that  they  are  so  it  seems  impossible 
to  deny,  is  it  wise  to  hide  them  from  view  or  to  cavil  as  some  do 
at  those  who  strive  to  an-est  public  attention  to  theii*  existence  ? 
Like  the  ostrich  who  hides  her  head  in  the  sand,  we  may  fancy  that 
they  are  best  put  out  of  sight,  but  the  very  attempt  to  deny  their 
existence  only  sei-ves  to  magnify  their  importance  to  others,  and  to 
arrest  remedial  attempts  by  ourselves.  The  patient  who  will  not 
admit  that  he  is  ailing,  and  the  physician  who  ignores  the  fact  that 
his  disorder  is  serious,  are  alike  answerable  if  recoveiy  is  protracted 
or  rendered  impossible,  whilst  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  acknow- 
ledge the  presence  of  disease  and  boldly  adopt  the  most  likely 
measures  for  restoration,  are  those  who  also  manifest  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  sufferer's  constitution,  and  thus 
help  best  to  maintain  it  unimpaired.  We  believe  that  England  is 
seriously  sick,  but  by  no  means  irrecoverably  so.  Let  us  then 
consider  what  are  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  her  preservation  and 
the  renewal  of  her  vigour. 

Considering  the  important  bearing  which  a  right  understanding 
of  this  question  must  have  upon  the  measures  necessaiy  for  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  our  national  life  and  prosperity,  it  is 
not  surpiising  that  some  thoughtful  minds  have  been  driven  to  a 
consideration  of  the  best  means  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 
Rather,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  few  appear  to  think  it  of 
due  importance  or  are  disposed  to  see  that  a  very  decided  course  of 
action  is  needed.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  influx  of  prosperity 
in  former  years  had  so  intoxicated  all  those  who  were  drinking  in 
its  copious  draughts  that  they  could  not  dream  of  reverses  or  listen 
with  patience  to  any  who  raised  the  voice  of  warning.  Even  now 
there  are  those  who  deem  the  present  depression  a  thing  of  passing 
note,  and  who  look  to  a  revival  of  confidence,  the  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  question,    or  the  briskness  of  a  war,  as  destined  to 
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restore  trade  and  encourage  manufactures  to  an  extent  beyond  any 
former  experience.  It  may  be  tbat  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
events  will  arise  to  dissipate  our  fears  and  restore  prosperity ;  but 
true  wisdom  would  dictate  a  recourse  to  such  remedies  as  it  may 
be  possible  to  discoA'er  and  apply.  Before,  however,  suggesting 
anything  in  this  direction  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the 
plans  which  have  been  suggested,  especially  to  the  thi'ee  methods 
which  find  favour  with  many,  viz.,  reciprocity,  protection,  and  the 
curtailment  of  production. 

"Wherein  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  consists  has  never  been 
distinctly  stated,  but  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  the  removal 
of  some  duties  or  restrictions  on  our  part,  in  response  to  the 
abandonment  by  other  countries  of  those- which  restrict  our  trade — 
or  the  imposition  by  us  of  duties  or  prohibitions  in  retaliation  for 
those  which  most  impede  our  trade  already — in  other  words,  a 
system  of  <*  limited  protection."  The  first  of  these  plans  was  that 
on  which  Mr.  Cobden  acted  in  the  treaty  he  negotiated  with 
France ;  but  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  soundness  of  such 
a  policy,  it  would  seem  that  the  Avholesale  removal  of  all  hindrances 
to  foreign  trade  with  us,  which  took  place  years  ago,  has  left  us 
little  or  nothing  to  oftcr  in  exchange  for  such  privileges  as  other 
countries  might  be  induced  to  offer.  All  the  Customs  duties 
which  we  levy  are  imposed  strictly  for  revenue  pui-poses.  Those 
upon  alcoholic  liquors  fall  quite  as  heavily  on  home  production,  and 
their  diminution  would  entail  a  loss  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  no  increase  of  consumption  could  repay.  Any 
advantage  which  a  freer  exchange  of  these  commodities  from  abroad 
for  home  manufactures  might  procure,  would  certainly  be 
purchased  at  a  cost  to  health  and  morality  which  no  philanthropist 
could  possibly  desire.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco ;  and 
as  regards  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  the  increased  trade  which  a 
remission  of  these  duties  would  bring,  would  be  wholly  insufficient 
for  many  years  to  come  to  compensate  for  the  additional  taxation 
which  would  have  to  be  imposed  on  our  own  people.  The  re- 
enactment  of  the  former,  or  the  imposition  of  fresh  duties,  would 
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in  nowise  differ  from  "  protection"  and  as  such  must  be  approved 
or  condemned. 

A  recurrence  to  "  protection  "  has  many  advocates  in  the  present 
day,  and  there  is  no  little  reason  to  feai'  that  the  specious  argu- 
ments by  "which  it  is  supported  may  meet  with  such  acceptance  as 
to  induce  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  free  trade  policy,  under  which 
we  have  had  so  many  years  of  prosperity.  It  is  useless  to  contend 
that  the  protective  policy  of  other  countries — notably  that  of 
America — does  not  in  fact  most  materially  injure  our  trade  and 
restrict  our  manufacturing  industry,  but  its  success  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  countries  in  which  it  is  adopted  is  not  so  marked 
as  to  offer  any  inducements  for  its  restoration  in  ours.  Even  the 
protected  industries  abroad  are  few  of  them  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  whatever  prosperity  they  do  enjoy  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  members  of  their  own  communities.  It  is  true  that 
France  injures  our  sugar  refiners,  but  the  injury  is  paid  for  by  the 
consumers  in  her  own  country.  The  United  States,  by  protective 
duties  on  our  iron  and  cottons,  deprives  our  home  workers  of  the 
employment  they  might  obtain  ;  but  the  growers  of  wheat  and  the 
feeders  of  stock  there  are  doubly  losers,  from  the  enhanced  price  they 
pay  for  the  articles  they  buy,  and  the  loss  of  sale  for  the  articles 
which  they  might  exchange  for  our  manufactures.  When  we 
slacken — as  we  must  do  before  long — in  the  demand  we  make  upon 
their  agricultural  produce,  her  farmers  will  learn  that  they  have 
much  to  gain  from  us,  both  as  purchasers  of  their  produce  and 
sellers  of  the  goods  we  can  produce  cheaper  than  their  own 
manufacturers.  At  present  both  France  and  America  can  afford  to 
be  protectionists,  because  they  have  within  themselves  all  that  is 
necessary  for  existence.  England  cannot  afford  to  be  so,  because 
she  is  dependent  upon  other  lands  for  a  large  portion  of  her  daily 
supplies  of  food,  and  for  these  she  can  only  make  payment  in  the 
produce  and  manufactures  she  can  sell. 

Let  us  see  how  protective  duties  if  imposed  on  imports  from 
abroad  would  work.  There  is  no  denying  that  such  as  were  levied 
on  articles  which   wc  ourselves  manufacture  would  enhance  the 
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cost  of  importation,  and  so  the  price  of  those  made  at  home. 
The  first  effect  of  this  would  bo  to  restore  and  quicken  extinct  or 
languishing;;,'  industries  here,  and  so  far  as  these  were  in  articles  of 
luxury  no  harm  would  be  dons  to  the  purchasers,  although  possibly 
it  would  restrict  the  sale  and  so  soon  defeat  its  own  ends.  But  with 
articles  of  necessity  for  the  labouring  class  any  increase  in  price 
would  really  be  ultimately  paid  in  the  higher  wages  they  would 
have  to  receive.  If  duties  were  levied  on  articles  of  food,  the  same 
beneficial  effect  wjuld  at  the  outset  be  experienced  by  the  growers 
at  home.  But  thia  would  in  like  manner  raise  the  wages  of  those 
who  maniuacture  for  foreign  markets,  and  thus  still  farther 
enhance  tha  cost  of  thoee  thi!ic;s  in  which  we  have  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers.  Few  persons  seem  to  be  aware  how  small  an 
amount  of  manufactured  goods  for  home  use  are  supplied  by 
foreign  competitors  when  compared  with  the  large  amount  of  others 
which  we  manufacture  for  sale  abroad.  Of  imports  to  the  value  of 
£319  millions  in  1876,  only  £41  millions  were  manufactured 
goods ;  whilst  of  cur  ovrn  produce,  the  cost  of  which  must  be 
enhanced  if  protection  be  restored,  we  exported  £200  millions. 
Now,  supposing  the  half  of  the  £41  millions  were  articles  of  the 
kind  which  enter  into  competition  for  home  use  with  those  we 
manufacture  for  ourselves,  any  benefit  accruing  from  protection 
would  only  affect  a  value  one-tenth  of  that  on  which  suffering 
would  be  inflicted.  Competition  with  foreigners  in  our  own 
markets  however  seriously  it  may  affect  many  branches  of  our 
industry  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  where  protection  would  not  possibly  benefit  us  at  all,  but 
must  assuredly  be  of  serious  injury.  We  must  have  food  for  our 
population.  We  can  only  pay  for  that  food  by  the  products  of  our 
industry.  Our  present  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  sell  sufficient  of 
these  to  meet  our  payments  for  food,  and  that  difficulty  protection 
would  inevitably  enhance. 

The  third  of  these  supposed  corrections — that  of  curtailing 
production  by  running  short  time — is  the  least  likely  of  all  to 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.     Had  we  been  wise  enough  when  the 
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demand  was  greatest  to  see  that  it  would  not  go  on  increasing,  and 
have  abstained  from  extending  the  means  of  production,  the 
suffering  caused  by  its  stoppage  would  have  been  less  than  it  now 
is.  But  having  sunk  our  mines,  erected  our  mills  and  furnaces, 
and  gathered  together  the  labourers  to  work  them ;  to  lessen 
their  productiveness  now  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  their 
produce.  Could  we  indeed  turn  part  of  the  plant  to  other 
purposes,  and  employ  the  workers  in  other  pursuits,  the  remainder 
might  still  go  on  producing  at  a  limited  cost;  but  to  sacrifice 
capital  and  labour  by  partial  idleness,  whilst  the  interest  of  money 
and  the  support  of  the  labourers  must  necessarily  continue  ;  would 
encourage  the  rivalry  of  competitors  abroad,  whose  chief  advantage 
already  lies  in  the  cheapness  with  which  they  are  able  to  manufac- 
ture. If  we  possessed  a  monopoly  in  the  production  of  any  article 
of  necessary  but  limited  use,  the  lessening  of  stocks  at  home  might 
enable  us  to  raise  the  price  ;  but  when  other  nations  make  as  well 
as  we,  and  are  prepared  to  go  on  making,  prices  would  be  little 
affected  by  our  ceasing  to  produce  in  the  same  quantity ;  and  in 
the  end  those  who  made  the  most  and  the  cheapest  would  be  sure 
to  secure  what  custom  was  to  be  had.  Inability  to  continue 
producing  and  the  abandonment  of  the  manufacture  by  some, 
would  doubtless  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  held  on,  but  the 
national  loss  from  the  sacrifice  would  be  the  same  whether 
centred  in  few  or  distributed  among  many.  The  true  policy  would 
seem  to  be  to  abstain  from  adding  to  the  means  of  production,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  employ  those  at  present  in  existence  to  their 
utmost  capacity  for  good  and  cheap  manufacture.  "W^ith  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  concerned,  a  quiet  endurance  of  the  consequent 
privation,  and  a  patient  waiting  for  better  times,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  those  industries  of  which  we 
have  so  long  been  masters,  and  to  beat  all  others  in  the  neutral 
market  of  the  world. 

These  observations  have  extended  to  an  altogether  unintended 
length,  and  but  little  space  remains  for  further  remark.  Yet  the 
subject  must  not  be  left  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  the  picture  they 
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present,  without  at  least  an  attempt  to  illumine  it  with  some  rays  of 
hope.  It  cannot  be  that  the  enterprize,  the  skill,  and  the  industry 
which  have  created  the  position  to  which  we  have  reached,  will 
fail  us  in  the  present  time  of  distress.  These  national  attributes 
will,  if  still  maintained  and  rightly  exercised,  sustain  and  guide 
us  until  the  darkness  shall  pass  away,  and  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  again  overspread  the  land.  But  before  that  can  happen 
we  have  much  patient  endurance  and  active  exertion  to  pass 
through.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  act  upon  the  maxim — "  Take 
care  of  the  imports  and  let  the  exports  care  for  themselves."  This 
did  well  enough  when  the  world  was  pressing  upon  us  to  supply 
its  wants — not  now,  when  we  have  to  press  our  wares  upon  the 
world. 

The  first  effort  we  have  to  make  is  one  that  scarcely  needs  to  be 
suggested,  for  it  will  be  forced  upon  us  by  stern  necessity.  Shortened 
wages  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  too  often  the  absence  of  any 
wages  at  all,  will  enforce  economy  in  the  use  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  entire  abstinence  from  many  of  the  luxuries  and  enjoy- 
ments which  have  gone  far  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports. 
Diminished  profits  in  trade  and  want  of  employment  for  many  will 
teach  the  same  lesson  to  the  middle-classes,  whilst  failing  incomes 
and  smaller  returns  for  the  use  of  capital  will  place  the  upper 
ranks  in  a  similar  position  of  necessity.  Thus  shall  we  lessen  the 
payments  we  have  to  make  for  our  imports,  and  also  reduce  the 
price  of  many  articles  of  consumption  for  which,  under  the  influence 
of  extravagant  expenditure,  we  have  raised  the  charges  to  an 
unwai-rantable  height.  It  will  also  be  impossible  to  maintain  the 
shortened  hours  of  service  which  have  been  introduced  into  many 
employments,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  insufficient  amount  of 
work  performed  in  the  hours  thus  shortened. 

There  is  the  unavoidable  evil  attendant  upon  all  measures  of 
retrenchment,  and  the  concentration  of  labour  amongst  fewer  hands, 
that  they  throw  many  persons  in  all  ranks  out  of  employment,  and 
also  bring  many  to  seek  for  profitable  occupation  of  their  time  who 
have  heretofore  had  little  to  think  of  but  spending  time,  money 
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and  strength  in  the  mere  enjoyment  of  life.  This  consideration 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  special  conditions  which  have  had 
more  to  do  in  producing  the  present  state  of  affairs  than  any  other 
cause  of  which  we  know. 

Productive  labour  and  capital  have  been  over-weighted  with  the 
unproductive  members  of  the  community,  whom  they  have  had  to 
support.  We  have  had  too  few  producers  and  too  many  consumers. 
In  the  lower  ranks  of  life  this  has  led  to  the  diffusion  of  work  over 
too  large  a  space  of  time,  or  the  abstraction  of  too  many  days  for 
enjoyment  or  relaxation,  rather  than  to  the  entii'e  idleness  of  many 
individuals.  In  the  ranks  of  tradesmen,  men  of  business,  and 
professional  men,  and  their  assistants  or  servants,  it  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  crowding  of  too  many  into  the  different  occupations, 
and  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  employments.  Competition, 
so  far  as  it  stimulates  industry  and  developes  skill,  or  the  talents 
which  produce  something  that  shall  add  to  the  general  stock,  is 
highly  beneficial ;  but  competition  which  has  for  its  object  the 
obtaining  the  largest  share  of  that  which  has  been  already  produced 
is  baneful  in  the  extreme.  Xow  thia,  in  truth,  has  been  the  curse 
of  our  land.  Is  there  any  article  of  consumption  to  be  sold  two 
shops  for  its  sale  are  opened  where  one  would  suffice ;  extravagant 
adornment  and  show  are  resorted  to,  to  tempt  customers  from  one  to 
the  other.  Traveller  after  traveller  waits  upon  the  shopkeeper 
to  gain  orders  for  the  manufacturer  or  importer ;  advertisements, 
placards,  messengers  are  all  employed  to  induce  support  to  each  of 
the  rivals.  The  wholesale  producer  expends  upon  making  his 
wares  attractive,  rather  than  good ;  upon  outwitting  his  rivals  in 
trade,  or  satisfying  the  fancies  of  the  consumer,  rather  than 
meeting  his  legitimate  wants.  Is  a  railway  to  be  made,  or 
some  public  undertaking  to  be  started?  promoters,  stockbrokers, 
solicitors,  secretaries,  first ;  then  landowners,  contractors,  manufac- 
facturers,  all  rush  to  the  front  endeavouring  to  secure  the  greatest 
share  of  the  money  to  be  expended,  rather  than  to  diminish  the 
outlay  by  the  shareholders.  Is  a  public  office  to  be  filled  or  a 
charity  to  be  bestowed  ?  a  crowd  of  competitors  waste  their  time  in 
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struggling  who  shall  obtain  the  prize.  Thus  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  cost  of  everything  has  been  swelled,  the  expense  of 
division,  increased,  until  the  difference  between  the  outlay,  whether 
of  time  or  money,  on  the  first  production,  has  been  far  below  what 
it  ought  to  have  been  from  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer 
or  person  who  has  enjoyed  the  benefit.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
contrivances  for  saving  labour,  all  our  intense  devotion,  to  busi- 
ness, all  our  exercise  of  skill,  scarce  any  object  is  attained  or 
accomplished  which  has  not  occasioned  greater  outlay  between  its 
first  and  final  stages  than  was  really  needed.  Too  many  hands 
have  been  employed  upon  it,  to  each  of  which  it  has  paid  toll 
rather  than  received  help,  and  a  feeling  has  pervaded  a  large 
portion  of  all  classes  of  society  that  they  were  to  subsist  upon 
appropriating  that  which  others  had  produced,  rather  than  that 
which  their  own  efforts  had  created.  There  is  everywhere  a 
superabundance  of  producing  power  which  needs  to  find  employ- 
ment. Its  wasteful  expenditure  has  had  much  to  do  with 
enhancing  the  cost  or  lessening  the  produce  of  our  exports,  and 
thus  in  diminishing  rather  than  enlarging  our  foreign  trade.  This 
might  be  borne  so  long  as  we  were  increasing  in  exports,  for 
its  weight  fell  largely  upon  the  foreign  consumer — but  with  rivals 
running  us  so  closely  in  the  race,  he  will  no  longer  consent  to  help 
us  in  bearing  it. 

In  the  previous  tables  (I.  and  II.)  the  trade  shown  is  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  not  only  with  foreign  countries,  but  also 
with  her  colonics,  which  are  there  classified  with  foreigners,  in 
botli  the  imports  and  exports.  Had  the  Colonies  been  left  out,  the 
balance  would  have  been  gi-eater,  for  the  trafiic  between  us  and 
them  is  more  nearly  balanced  than  it  is  with  other  places.  Take 
for  instance  the  year  1877,  of  £394  millions  gross  imports,  £305 
were  from  foreign  countries,  and  £89  from  British  possessions, 
and  of  exports  to  the  extent  of  £252  millions,  the  amounts 
were  respectively  £176  and  £75.  The  excess  of  the  former  being 
at  the  rate  of  72  per  cent,  in  the  one  case  and  18  in  the  other, 
showing  how  much  better  customers  are  our  own  kindred  than 
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foreigners.  Had  we  gone  a  step  further  and  shown  not  the  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  of  the  British  Empire,  including 
with  our  own  all  the  regions  which  go  to  make  up  that  mighty 
whole,  the  total  figures  would  have  been  much  larger  but  the 
balance  not  very  different.  But  in  truth  when  speaking  of  our 
own  country  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  thoughts  simply  to  the 
two  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — rather  extend  them  to 
all  the  continents  and  islands  which  own  our  sovereign's  sway. 
Geographically  they  may  be  distant  from  us,  but  with  steam 
and  telegraphic  communication  they  are  really  more  closely  con- 
nected with  us  than  the  remote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
in  the  last  century.  So  are  they  in  heart  and  soul,  at  least  those 
who  are  of  the  same  blood.  The  tendency  of  all  our  efforts  ought 
to  be  to  bind  together  mother  and  children  more  firmly  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  ;  and  if  we  mistake  not  herein  is  to  be  found 
the  only  solid  and  lasting  relief  from  the  depression  and  anxiety 
we  now  experience.  Economy  in  the  consumption  of  our  imports 
and  in  the  production  of  our  exports  will  do  much  to  prevent  the 
outflow  of  capital.  The  revival  of  a  demand  for  our  manufactures 
by  our  old  and  present  customers  may  do  still  more.  Somewhat 
better  prices  for  the  goods  we  sell,  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  those  we  pay,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  and 
we  may  naturally  look  for  new  markets  to  spring  up  amongst  the 
people  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  manufacture  for  themselves ; 
but  it  is  futile  to  expect  that  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
industries  brought  into  existence  in  other  countries  will  be  destroyed 
— and  we  must  anticipate  that  every  year  will  strengthen  their 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  own  wants.  All  that  we  may  hope 
for  is  that  they  will  learn  the  folly  of  fettering  industry  by  pro- 
tective duties  and  bounties,  and  recognise  the  truth  that  in  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  by  removing  all  restrictions 
or  regulations  which  prevent  each  country  making  the  most  of  its 
natural  advantages,  they  will  in  fact  be  most  advancing  their 
own  welfare.  Yet  economy  in  the  use  of  our  substance,  and 
therefore  in  the  labour  which  creates  it,  together  with  the  better 
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preservation  of  existing  life  and  its  natural  multiplication,  will 
sooner  or  later  force  large  numbers  to  seek  new  homes.  We  must 
bridge  over  the  intervening  seas,  and  extend  our  borders  till 
we  fill  the  tei'ritories  which  are  placed  in  our  charge.  We  hear 
much  in  these  times  of  over  production — there  is  one  branch  of  it 
we  have  never  fully  tried — that  is  the  over  production  of  con- 
sumers for  our  products.  Yet  every  life  which  is  sacrificed  by 
crowded  dwellings,  by  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  by  the  consumption 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  by  insufficient  food,  by  actual  starvation, 
might  and  ought  to  be  made  a  source  of  wealth.  The  Registrar- 
General  estimates  the  average  money  value  of  each  labourers'  life, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the  wages  he  may  earn  and  the 
cost  of  his  sustenance  between  birth  and  death  at  £150,  and  that  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  at  £159;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Farr's  calculations.  My  own 
researches  as  detailed  last  year  to  the  British  Association,  seem 
to  prove  that  even  at  present  the  productive  power  of  one  is  able 
to  support  eight,  and  since  the  producer  has  an  average  of  but  three 
persons  to  provide  for,  there  must  be  at  least  one  half  free 
for  luxury,  enjoyment,  or  the  cultivation  of  higher  pursuits. 
There  is  surely  something  very  wrong  in  the  administration  of 
aff'airs  which  permits  the  want  of  food  here  and  the  want  of  food- 
producers  elsewhere.  The  coming  leader  of  the  state  will  have  a 
problem  to  solve  of  far  higher  moment  than  the  support  of 
dynasties,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  rectifi- 
cation of  frontiers,  however  important  these  may  be.  He  must 
find  out  how  to  feed  the  people  at  home,  how  to  people  our 
posessions  abroad.  The  man  who  shall  thus  rectify  this  balance  of 
trade,  and  of  population,  *will  be  the  greatest  benefactor  with 
which  England,  her  colonies,  and  possessions,  the  united  British 
Empire,  has  ever  been  blessed. 


•  Report  of  British  Association,  Plymouth,  1878. 
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TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  Annual  Average  Amount  fin  Official  value)  of  the 
Imports  into  and  Exports  from  England,  in  each  decennial 
period  from  1699  to  1778  inclusive,  and  those  into  and  from 
Great  Britain  from  1779  to  1800  inclusive,  together  with  the 
Average  Annual  Increase  per  cent,  in  each  successive  period. 
(In  Millions  £  to  two  places  decimals.) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Pekiod. 

Annual 
Average. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Annual 
Average. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Into  England : 
1699—1708     

£ 

4-58 

£ 
5-85 

1709—1718     

5-03 

10 

6-50 

11 

1719—1728     

6-23 

24 

7-18 

10 

1729—1738     

7-09 

14 

8-35 

16 

1739—1748     

6-71 

—5 

8-97 

7 

1749—1758     

7-58 

13 

11-02 

23 

1759—1768     

9-56 

26 

12-98 

18 

1769—1778     

10-86 

14 

12-44 

—4 

Into  Great  Britain: 

1779—1788     

12-35 

14 

12-58 

1 

1789—1798     

18-61 

61 

21-55 

71 

2  years,  1799—1800 

26-16 

41 

31-97 

48 

The  same  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  1801  to  1815  in  quin- 
qiiennial  periods : — 


Into  United  Kingdom: 

1801—1805     

28-92 

11 

33-01 

3 

1806—1810     

30-29 

5 

37-02 

12 

1811—1815     

29-85 

1 

45-08 

22 

40 
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TABLE   II. 

Showing  the  Annual  Average  Amount  of  Imports  of  Foreign  and 
Colonial  and  Merchandise  retained  for  Some  use,  and  of  Exports  of 
Produce  and  Mamifactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
quinnenial  period  from  1816  to  1863,  and  in  each  gear  from 
thence  to  1878,  with  the  Annual  Increase  per  cent,  in  each 
successive  period. 

(In  Millions  of  £  to  two  decimals.) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Value. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Value. 

Increasa 
per  cent. 

1816  to  1820 

20 

66 

21 

40 

31 

—6 

1821  to  1825  

26 

20 

27 

37 

25 

—7 

1826  to  18.30 

33 

83 

23 

35 

93 

—4 

1831  to  1835  

36 

53 

8 

40 

46 

13 

1836  to  1840 

47 

59 

30 

50 

01 

24 

1841  to  1845 

57 

54 

21 

54 

00 

8 

1846  to  1850 

72 

92 

26 

60 

89 

13 

1851  to  1855 

89 

70 

23 

88 

86 

46 

1856  to  1860 

158 

01 

23 

124 

16 

40 

1861  to  1865 

201 

18 

27 

144 

40 

16 

1866  

245 
230 
246 
248 
258 
270 
296 
315 
311 
315 
319 
340 
325 

30 
34 
60 
40 
76 
51 
36 
45 
99 
79 
01 
96 

22 
—6 

7 
I 
4 
5 
10 
6 

—1 
1 
1 
7 

—5 

188 
180 
179 
189 
199 
223 
256 
255 
239 
223 
200 
198 
195 

92 
96 
68 
95 
59 
07 
26 
17 
56 
47 
64 
89 
00 

31 

1867  

— 4 

1868  

—1 

1869  

6 

1870  

5 

1871  

12 

1872  

15 

1873  

1874  

—6 

1875  

—7 

1876  

— 10 

1877  

— 1 

1878  

—2 
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TABLE  III. 

Lnports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  into  and  from  the  Riissiayv 
Empire  from  1861  to  1876,  with  the  annual  increase  per 
cent,  of  each  successive  year  over  its  predecessor ;  also  the  balance 
of  Bullion  thence  exported  in  each  year 

(In  Millions  of  £  to  two  places  decimals.) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Yeak. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Balance 
exported. 

1861 

25-13 

i 

27-13 

1-34 

1862 

22-72 

—10 

27-69 

2 

5-16 

1863 

22-95 

1        ! 

28-68 

4 

9-86 

1864 

25-84 

13 

28-53 

—1 

3-70 

1865 

24-57 

— 5 

32-13 

12 

3-21 

1866 

31-00 

26 

33-58 

4 

4-06 

1867 

39-97 

29 

36-13 

8 

—3-05 

1868 

41-31 

4 

35-88 

-1 

—5-30 

1869 

54-14 

31 

41-87 

17 

2-06 

1870 

53-19 

— 2 

56-99 

36 

3-35 

1871 

58-35 

10 

58-47 

3 

1-62 

1872 

68-91 

18 

51-78 

—11 

-•81 

1873 

70-14 

2 

57-70 

11 

—-93 

1874 

74-65 

G 

68-37 

19 

•15 

1875 

84-09 

12 

60-47 

—12 

3-41 

1876 

75-62 

—10 

j       63-47 

5 

15-49 
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TABLE    IV. 

The  like  Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise  into  France  for  each 
year  from  1860  to  1877. 


Exports. 

Year. 

IMPORTS. 

Merchandize. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

I860     

75 

89 

91-08 

97-05 

89-71 

105-70 

:     116-97 

:  123-54 
127-22 
11304 
111-60 

1  123-00 
112-09 
114-90 
150-47 
151-50 
148-04 

j  154-90 
143-02 
137-45 

1861      

97 
87 
97 
101 
105 
111 
121 
132 
126 
114 
142 
142 
142 
140 
141 
159 
146 

69            .26 
94      j  —10 
06      1       10 
13               4 
67               4 
74               0 
06               8 
15      :         9 
12      '  —  5 

7 

1862     

—  8 

1863     

18 

1864     

11 

1865     

6 

1866     

3 

1867     

—11 

1868     

—  1 

1869     

10 

1870     

70 
67 

—  9 
24 

—  9 

1871     

2 

1872     

81 

19 

31       '    —1 

47               1 

54      i       13 

79         —  8 

31 

1873     

1 

1874     

') 

1875     

5 

1876     

—  8 

1877     

—  4 
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TAELE  Y. 

The  like  Imports  and  Exporh  of  Merchandise  and  Bullion  into 
United  States  for  each  year  fending  30th  June)  from  1860  to 
1878. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Merchandise. 

Bullion. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Amount. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Balance 
Exported. 

1860 

7006 

•• 

65-88 

^  , 

8-70 

1861 

57-22 

!       18 

42-69 

—35 

•86 

1862 

37-15 

—35 

37-43 

—12 

4-25 

1863 

46-85 

26 

38-75 

4 

11-36 

1864 

62-73 

34 

29-90 

—23 

19-22 

1865 

43-69 

—30 

28-52 

— 5 

12-05 

1866 

88-22 

1     102 

27-60 

—3 

15-69 

1867 

79-38 

1  —10 

57-84 

110 

8-08 

1868 

71-85 

—9 

56-12 

—3 

16-58 

1869 

84-70 

18 

57-33 

2 

7-78 

1870 

87-46 

'         3 

78-46 

37 

6-61 

1871 

105-29 

20. 

89-25 

14 

16-07 

1872 

127-27 

21 

89-27 

, , 

13-78 

1873 

130-14 

2 

105-22 

18 

13-15 

1874 

114-70 

—12 

118-63 

13 

7-95 

1875 

108-09 

—6 

104-02 

—12 

14-84 

1876 

92-90 

—14 

109-50 

5 

8-45 

1877 

91-34 

—2 

122-85 

12 

3-21 

1878 

88-10 

-4 

141-81 

15 

•32 

Total..' 

1587-14 

1401-07 

188-95 
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TABLE    YI. 

Trade  between  the    United  Kin'jdom  and  the    United   States 

from  1860  to  1878. 

(In  Milliona  of  £  to  two  places  decimals.) 


Exports  to  United  States.       || 

Imports  into 
United 

Excess  of 

British 

Foreign  & 

Imports  into 

Year. 

Kingdom. 

Produce 
xnd  Manu- 

Colonial 
Merchan- 

Total.       !, 

the  United 
Kingdom. 

factures. 

dise. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

44-73 

21-67 

1-26 

22-91 

21-82 

1861 

49*39 

9-07 

1-96 

11-03 

38-36 

1862 

27-72 

14-33 

4  84 

19-17 

8-55 

1863 

19-57 

1535 

4-35 

19-70 

1 

—•13 

1864 

17-92 

16-71 

3  46 

20-17 

—2-25 

1865 

21-62 

21-23 

3-94 

25-17 

—  3-55 

1866 

46-85 

28-30 

3-34 

31-84 

Ic-Ol 

1867 

41-05 

21-83 

2-29 

24-12 

16-93 

1868 

43-06 

21-43 

2-37 

23-80 

19-26 

1869 

42-57 

24-62 

2-16 

26-78 

15-79 

1870 

49-80 

28-33 

2-98 

31-31 

18-49 

1871 

61-13 

34-24 

4-45 

38-69 

22-44 

1872 

54-66 

40-74 

5-17 

45-91 

8-75 

1873 

71-47 

33-57 

3-12 

36-70 

34-77 

1874 

73-90 

28-24 

4-00 

32-24 

41-66 

1875 

69-59 

21-86 

3-20 

25-06 

44-53 

1876 

75-90 

16-83 

3-39 

20-22 

55-68 

1877 

77-83 

16-38 

3-51 

19-89 

57-94 

1878 

*90- 

*15- 

*3- 
62-78 

*18- 

*72- 

978-76 

429-93 

492-71 

486-05 

♦First  three  quarters  of  1878  and  last  quarter  of  1877. 
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The  Depression  of  Trade. 

By  Me.  Elijah  Helh. 
[Eead  December  Uth,  1878.] 


The  trade  and  industry  of  this  country  are  just  now  passing 
through  the  very  midst  of  a  period  of  great  depression  and  gloom. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  carrying  on  their  businesses 
without  profit — in  very  many  cases  with  losses  from  which  they 
can  see  no  way  of  escape,  and  already  a  considerable  number  of 
failures  have  taken  place.  "Wages  are  falling,  the  number  of  the 
unemployed  is  daily  increasing,  and  we  have  before  us  the  prospect 
of  a  hard  and  distressful  winter. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  mistake  to  class,  without  some  reserva- 
tion, the  events  of  the  past  two  months  with  those  which  cast  so 
dark  a  shadow  over  the  mercantile  world  in  the  early  summer  of 
1866,  or  the  autumn  of  1857,  the  only  two  periods  within  the 
past  20  years  with  which  the  present  season  of  depression  can  be 
properly  compared.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  distrust  and 
some  slight  symptoms  of  local  panic,  but  the  monetary  reserves  of 
the  country  have,  with  excellent  management,  been  successfully 
used,  and  the  rising  feeling  of  alarm  has  been  aUayed  without  a 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act.  "We  have  passed  through  a  period 
which  may  fitly  be  ranked  as  one  of  commercial  crisis,  although 
the  disturbance  has  been  slight  and  altogether  of  a  mild  type. 
The  periodicity  of  these  seasons  of  distress  is  now  substantially 
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established,  thanks  in  the  main  to  the  investigations  of  some  of  the 
members  of  this  society,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  John  Mills,  and 
Professor  Jovons.  Mr.  Mills,  in  his  paper  read  on  December  11th, 
1807,  showed  that  from  1815  to  1866  inclusive  there  had 
occurred  six  commercial  panics  within  tolerably  equal  inten^als, 
and  he  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in  assuming  the  length  of  the 
commercial  cycle  to  be  about  ten  years.  Quite  recently  Professor 
Jevons  has  made  further  researches,  the  result  of  which  is  to  prove 
that  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  commercial  crises  have  happened  nearly  every  ten 
years.  The  following  list  exhibits  the  chain  of  crises  marking  the 
successive  cycles : — 

Years.  Years. 

—     1793 

1711    — 

1721    1815 

1731-32 1825 

_      1836-39 

_      1847 

1763   1857 

1772-73 1866 

1783   1878 

The  gaps  occurring  in  this  seiies  are  caused  by  the  absence 
of  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  crises  actually 
did  occur  about  the  years  1701,  1742,  1752,  and  1804-5.  But 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that,  if  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  commercial  history  of  those  intervals  were  accessible,  it  would 
be  possible  to  establish  the  nearly  decennial  recurrence  of  these 
disturbances. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  estimate  with  confidence  the  character 
and  sig-nificance  of  momentous  events  until  they  have  become  the 
subject  of  histoiy,  but  few  would  be  disposed  I  should  think  to 
do\ibt  the  propriety  of  placing  the  present  year  at  the  close  of  the 
series  I  have  just  quoted.  The  disturbance  which  has  occurred 
during  the  past  two  months  has,  it  is  true  been  less  severe  than 
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those  of  previous  panic  years,  and  tMs  fact  we  may  perhaps  trace  in 
in  part  to  the  removal  of  a  good  deal  of  unsoundness  by  the 
Sanderson  and  Collie  failures  of  1875.  Had  the  dangerous 
elements  then  got  rid  of  been  allowed  to  ripen  stiU  further,  who 
can  doubt  that  their  full  disclosure  under  the  searching  trials  of 
the  past  two  or  three  months  would  have  converted  a  period  of 
tension  and  of  mild  crisis  into  one  of  disastrous  panic. 

The  present  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  industry  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  state  of  things  which  has  always  succeeded 
a  commercial  crisis,  and  which  is  never  found  at  any  other  time. 
Fluctuations  in  the  activity  and  the  profitableness  of  business  are 
no  doubt  constantly  occurring,  but  these  decennial  periods  of 
reaction  are  characterised  by  special  features  which  are  never  present 
all  at  once,  nor  in  so  marked  a  degree,  during  the  intervals  lying 
between  them.  Looking  around  us  at  the  present  moment  we  see 
on  all  sides  diminished  means  amongst  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing classes.  Their  wealth  appears  to  have  shrunk  as  if  at  the 
touch  of  some  mysterious  and  subtle  power  of  evil.  Then,  too, 
their  credit  is  much  contracted,  and  their  ability  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  business  is  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  was  in  more  active 
and  prosperous  years.  In  a  word,  they  are  poor.  On  the  other 
hand  we  sf  e  unusually  large  stocks  of  commodities,  and  unequalled 
means  of  further  production.  And  these  in  truth  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Whilst  then  the  world  at  large  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  bountifully  supplied  with  the  constituents  of  wealth 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  there  are  on  all  sides  the  apparent 
signs  of  unwonted  poverty.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  singular 
paradox,  that  a  period  of  unusual  poverty  is  at  the  same  time 
a  period  of  unusual  wealth. 

But  though  essentially  true,  this  is  altogether  too  general  a  way 
of  stating  the  case.  We  must  examine  the  nature  of  the  existing 
wealth,  and  of  the  means  of  further  reproduction.  We  must 
strive  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  of  immediate  utility.  Then 
again  we  must  determine  how  the  wealth  is  distributed,  whether 
or  not  it  is  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  able 
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and  who  know  how  to  make  it  reproductive.  And  in  pursuing 
inquiries  of  this  kind  we  must  for  the  moment  disregard  as  far  as 
possible  the  element  of  money.  "\Ve  must  think  of  the  stores  of 
raw  and  manufactured  produce  in  our  warehouses  or  in  course  of 
transmission  from  market  to  market,  of  ships  and  railways  and 
harbours,  of  mills  and  manufactories  of  all  kinds,  of  improvements 
in  land  and  buildings  for  habitations  or  for  industrial  purposes. 

Now,  in  surveying  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  means  of 
further  reproduction,  we  meet  with  this  prominent  and  suggestive 
feature  that  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce,  and  to  some  extent 
the  means  of  its  further  increase,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
supply  of  manufactured  produce  and  the  capacity  for  its  increase. 
There  is  a  disproportion  in  the  supply  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
commodities,  which  is  fatal  to  a  brisk  interchange  of  many  kinds  of 
wealth.  And  this  it  is  which  is  the  essential  of  prosperous  times. 
In  a  very  large  degree  the  deficiency  on  the  agricultural  side  is 
due  to  climatic  vicissitude.  Manufacturing  operations  are  free 
from  great  disasters  of  this  kind.  These  are  subject  to  no  great 
disturbance  in  their  productiveness  from  seasonal  causes  such  as 
those  which  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  bring  about  failures  of 
crops,  and  deficiencies  in  the  yield.  Hence  it  is  that  when  these 
calamities  happen  on  a  large  scale,  and  especially  when  they  are 
repeated  during  two  or  three  seasons  in  succession,  there  is  a  great 
disproportion  in  the  supply  of  manufactures.  There  may  have  been 
no  increase,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  disproportionate  increase  in  the 
means  of  manufacturing  production,  and  yet  owing  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  yield  of  agricultural  produce  there  will  be  all  the  symptoms 
of  what  is  known  by  the  now  familiar  term  "  over-production  "  of 
manufactures. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  that  is  not  precisely  the  case 
we  have  before  us  at  present.  We  have  certainly  had  during  the 
three  years  preceding  the  present  one  bad  agricultural  seasons. 
They  have  been  worst  in  Asia-^especially  in  the  thickly-peopled 
countries  inhabiting  the  Southern  half  of  it.  Eut  in  a  considerable 
degree    the    same  phenomenon  has   been   observable   throughout 
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important  portions  of  Europe.  And  in  speaking  of  the  famines  in 
India  and  China  and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  must  not  think 
merely  of  their  ejBfect  upon  the  supply  of  food.  They  have  lessened 
also  the  out-turn  of  some  of  the  raw  materials — cotton,  for 
example — for  which  the  manufacturing  industries  are  largely 
dependent  upon  the  tropical  countries.  And  when  we  remember 
the  almost  proverbial  violence  of  storms  in  the  tropics,  the 
uncertainty  and  inequality  in  the  supply  of  moisture,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  crops  are  frequently  at  the  mercy  of  prolific 
and  irrepressible  swarms  of  vermin,  we  can  realise,  in  some 
measure,  the  enormous  influence  which  these  various  forces  have 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  especially  upon  the  industries 
of  the  colder  climates. 

But  the  disparity  between  the  relative  productiveness  of  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  industry  is  not  due  entirely  to  bad 
seasons.  There  has  been,  in  some  directions  at  least,  a  dispropor- 
tionate extension  of  manufacturing  capacity.  This  question  is 
indeed  part  of  a  larger  one,  the  consideration  of  which  involves  a 
reference  to  the  ordinary  course  of  a  commercial  cycle.  The  crisis 
of  1866  was  succeeded  by  three  years  of  depression.  At  the 
beginning  of  1870  there  was  a  perceptible  though  not  very  marked 
tendency  towards  recovery.  Then  came  the  Franco-German  war, 
which  greatly  disturbed  the  industrial  condition  of  Western  Europe. 
Productive  industry  in  the  two  contending  countries  was  largely 
interrupted,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  supply  much  of  the 
deficiency.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1871  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  French  indemnity  payments  in  Germany,  and  the  assurance 
of  settled  peace,  aroused  throughout  Europe  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  confidence  never  before  equalled.  The  feeling  extended  to 
this  country,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  where  the  ground 
happened  to  be  well  prepared  for  an  outburst  of  speculative 
enthusiasm.  The  Government  and  legislature  of  that  country  had 
adopted  a  policy  with  regard  to  their  national  debt  which  has  ever 
since  been  powerfully  influencing  the  course  of  commercial  aff"airs. 
The  huge  cost  of  the  War  of  Secession  had  imposed  upon  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  two  enoi-mous  burdens — the  national  debt 
and  the  paper  currency.  It  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  with  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  return  of  prosperity  the 
thoughts  of  the  American  people  should  be  turned  towards  the 
removal  of  these  impediments.  The  redemption  of  the  paper 
currency  would  have  absorbed  very  much  less  money  than  would 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  But  there  was  this  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  attacking  that  portion  of  the  burden  first,  that  it  would  have 
involved  so  great  a  contraction  in  the  paper  currency,  and  such  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds,  as  the  people  had 
not  the  courage  to  face.  Few  persons  who  have  followed  the 
currency  controversies  which  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  years  will  believe  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  carry  any  measure  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments so  long  as  the  greenback  circulation  remained  at  a  heavy 
discount  in  comparison  Avith  coin.  We  cannot  wonder  then  that 
the  surplus  revenue  was  applied  to  tlie  redemption  of  the  debt 
rather  than  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Large  sums 
were  paid  off,  month  by  month,  and  thus  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  reinvestment  was  needed  became  very  great.  Means  were 
quickly  found,  however,  for  employing  them  in  the  construction 
of  railways  and  other  permanent  works.  Railway  bonds  were 
created  in  abundance,  and  a  large  market  was  found  for  them 
in  Europe  as  well  as  within  the  States,  until  at  length  a  violent 
speculative  fever  was  in  full  force  across  the  Atlantic,  fed  partly 
by  the  funds  paid  out  by  the  Government,  and  partly  by  those 
obtained  here.  All  this  happened  coincidently  with  the  extra- 
ordinary outburst  of  enterprise  which  followed  in  Europe  upon  the 
close  of  the  Eranco-German  war.  The  latter  reached  its  climax  in 
the  commercial  crisis  which  took  place  in  Germany  in  the  spring  of 
1873  ;  the  former  in  that  which  happened  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year.  13ut,  meanwhile,  so  great  had  been  the 
inflation  of  prices,  and  especially'the  prices  of  commodities  required 
in  the  construction  of  railways,  ships,  steamers,  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds,  that  articles  of  universal  consumption  in  these  fabrics, 
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and  especially  of  iron,  had  risen  to  an  enormous  height.  Coal, 
which  is  so  extensively  used  in  all  mechanical  industries,  and 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  became  extraordinarily 
scarce  and  dear.  So  vast  was  this  movement  that  in  the  autumn 
of  1 872  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  metals  and  of  coal  above  those  pre- 
vailing at  the  beginning  of  1871,  involved  an  increase  in  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  these  commodities  from 
this  cause  alone  to  the  enormous  extent  of  £60,000,000.  The 
origin  of  this  advance  lay  in  the  suddenly  extended  demand  for 
our  productions  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Gennany  and  in 
the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just 
briefly  pointed  out,  these  countries — which  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  the  destructive  occupation  of  warfai'e — found  themselves 
in  temporary  need  of  certain  commodities  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
supply  of  which  they  applied  to  us,  we  happening  just  then  to 
have  greater  facilities  for  producing  them  than  any  other  nation. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  we  had  understood  at  the  time  that 
the  increased  re(]^uirement  of  our  productions  was  only  temporary. 
Germany  and  America  were  but  asking  us  to  supply,  for  the 
moment,  a  demand  which  they  were  even  then  preparing  to  satisfy 
from  their  own  resources.  An  attentive  study  of  the  following 
table  will  reveal  how  far  the  present  depression  of  trade  in  this 
country  is  due  to  our  misconception  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
apparent  prosperity  which  prevailed  in  1872.  I  have  taken  from 
the  official  tables  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  during  each 
year  since  1869,  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  our  exports,  showing 
also  the  exports  to  all  countries  other  than  those  I  have  named. 
I  include  Holland  with  Germany  in  this  table  because  the  trade 
with  central  Europe  is  to  a  large  extent  carried  on  through  Dutch 
ports. 
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These  figures  show  that  whilst  our  export  trade  with  central 
Europe  and  the  United  States  advanced  to  the  extent  of  47 •?  per 
cent,  between  1870  and  1872  that  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
increased  only  20"1  per  cent.  But  the  decline  since  1872  is  not 
less  striking.  Our  exports  to  central  Europe  and  the  United 
States  were  last  year  48-9  per  cent,  less  than  in  1872,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  they  had  declined  only  8'6  percent,  within  the 
same  period.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  put  our  finger  upon  the  very 
spot  where  our  foreign  trade  has  been  failing.  To  a  very  large 
extent  we  have  lost  the  United  States  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
as  markets  for  our  manufactures. 

The  cause  of  this  momentous  change  is  not  to  be  found  merely 
in  the  general  depression  of  trade,  which  since  the  crisis  of  1873 
has  prevailed  in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  Xo  doubt  this 
is  one  of  the  causes,  but  in  the  presence  of  influences  far  more 
formidable  it  shrinks  into  comparative  insignificance.  The  people 
of  these  countries  have,  within  the  past  few  years,  been  rapidly 
perfecting  their  manufacturing  industries,  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  driving  our  productions  out  of  their  own  markets,  and 
in  some  cases  entering  into  keen  competition  with  us  in  neutral 
ones.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  multitudinous 
forms  into  which  these  are  wrought,  our  European  and  transatlantic 
neighbours  have  made  wonderful  progress,  and  the  growth  of  their 
cotton  industry  is  not  much  less  remarkable.  The  latter  can  be 
measured  with  more  exactness  than  the^^former,  and  I  annex  the 
following  figures  showing  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
Kingdom  contrasted  with  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  during  the  past  eight  seasons.  The  particulars 
relating  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  are  taken  from  the 
circular  of  ^Messrs.  ElUson  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool.  The  consumption 
of  the  United  States  is  abstracted  from  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
B.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Chronicle. 
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Consumption  of  Cotton. 


Years. 

Great  Britain. 

Continent. 

United  States. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1870-71    .. 

1,195,272,000 

784,700,000 

533,520,000 

1871-72    .. 

1,195,272,000 

788,350,000 

500,423,000 

1872-73    .. 

1,227,453,000 

821,638,000 

570,580,000 

1873-74    .. 

1,259,136,000 

872,000,000 

612,487,267  . 

1874-75     .. 

1,224,377,000 

915,375,000 

565,157,268 

1875-76    .. 

1,270,287,000 

961,143,000 

639,581,693 

1876-77    .. 

1,273,256,000 

979,895,000 

672,177,541 

1877-78    .. 

1,193,158,000 

989,415,000 

742,377,669 

N.B. — The  cotton  season  in  Europe  is  reckoned  from  October  1st  to 
September  30th  of  the  following  year.  In  the  United  States  from  September 
1st  to  August  31st. 

These  figures  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
Cotton  industry  abroad.  Last  season  our  own  consumption  of  the 
raw  material  was  rather  k^ss  than  it  was  seven  years  ago.  AVithin 
the  same  period  the  consumption  of  the  continent  has  increased 
upwards  of  26  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  United  States  nearly  39 
per  cent. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  this  rapid  growth  of  competition  in  the 
United  States  and  in  central  Europe  is  inevitable,  that  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  save  ourselves  from  the  undeniable  injury  which  it  is 
inilicting  upon  our  foreign  trade,  then  it  is  wise  to  accept  with 
good  grace  a  fate  which  we  are  unable  to  avert.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  long  start  which  this  country  has  had  in  the 
industrial  race  has  until  lately  conferred  upon  us  the  supremacy  in 
most  departments  of  manufacture.  But  we  liave  visibly  lost 
ground  within  recent  years.  Yet  when  tlic  causes  of  this  change 
are  fairly  looked  at  they  present  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  our 
recovering  at  least  a  portion  of  what  Ave  hdvc  lost.  Other  nations 
have  been  leurniug  the  secret  of  cheap  production,  whilst  we  have 
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in  some  respects  been  trying  experiments  tending  in  tlie  opposite 
direction.  The  temporary  rush  for  British  manufactures  which, 
took  place  in  1871  and  1872  led  to  an  important  rise  in  wages. 
Now  workmen,  like  many  persons  in  other  positions,  desire  when 
they  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  to 
lessen  their  exertions  by  shortening  their  duration.  This  was 
done  in  many  industries  just  at  the  very  time  when  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  our  industry  was  greatest.  Legislative  action 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  textile  industries  followed  a 
little  later,  and  in  the  cotton  trade  at  least  it  was  expected  by  some 
of  the  promoters  of  the  measure  that  the  lessened  production  which 
must  follow  its  operation  would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the 
state  of  business.  It  was  even  expected  that  new  mills  would  be 
requii'ed  in  order  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  be 
created  by  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  And  thus  some 
of  the  disproportionate  increase  of  the  means  of  manufacturing 
production  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  last  Factory  Act. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  of 
labour  prevailing  in  this  country  constitute  a  grave  element  of  dis- 
advantage in  competion  with  foreign  manufacturers.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  disparities  should  be  permanent.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  assuredly  be  removed,  and  unless  wages  should 
speedily  lise  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  working  day  be  short- 
ened, wages  will  certainly  continue  to  fall  here,  and,  it  may  be, 
hours  of  labour  will  be  lengthened.  In  those  industries  which 
are  practically  free  from  legislative  restriction  in  this  respect,  we 
see  even  now  a  tendency  towards  longer  hours.  And  the  down- 
ward movement  in  wages,  as  well  as  in  profits  and  prices  in 
general,  is  too  X'lain  to  require  demonstration. 

In  part,  this  decline  in  the  money  value  of  human  services  and  in 
the  commodities  which  are  their  fruit  is  due  to  the  contraction  of 
credit  which  followed  upon  the  disastrous  failures  of  1875  and 
those  which  have  occurred  during  the  present  autumn.  I  do  not 
need  to  dwell  at  great  length  upon  the  wonderful  influence  exerted 
by  credit  upon  prices.     Certain  it  is  that  every  commercial  crisis 
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■whicli  has  ever  yet  happened  has  been  preceded  by  an  excessive 
expansion  of  credit  and  by  consc(;[uent  high  prices,  and  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  an  instant  contraction  of  credit  and  a  rapid 
decline  in  prices.  These  phenomena  were  plainly  dispernable  in 
connection  with  the  German  and  American  crises  of  1873,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  low  rates  of  wages  which  have  prevailed 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States  during  the  past  five  years  are  to 
be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  those  disasters.  And  wc,  in 
onr  turn,  are  now  experiencing,  though  with  much  less  force,  the 
process  of  rectification  through  which  they  then  passed. 

But  there  is  one  other,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  potent  cause  of 
the  present  decline  in  prices.  I  refer  to  the  scarcity  in  the  supply 
of  gold  which  has  lately  been  experienced,  especially  within 
the  present  year.  It  is  no  doubt  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
how  far  a  general  advance  or  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  is 
the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of  gold.  But  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  concluding  that  within  the  past  three  or  four 
years  an  important  advance  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold, 
and  that  the  downward  course  of  prices  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
result  of  it-  The  annual  supply  of  gold  from  the  mines  has  for 
some  years  past  been  fairly  steady,  varying  between  £20,000,000 
and  £21,000,000  per  annum.  But  since  1871  the  demand  has 
been  enormously  increased  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  and 
powerful  purchasers  in  the  market — the  German  Government  and 
that  of  the  United  States.  Since  the  former  began  to  substitute  a 
gold  for  its  former  silver  currency  it  has  coined  not  less  than 
£83,178,506.  Xo  doubt  some  portion  of  this  amount  has  been 
melted  down  and  has  been  put  afresh  on  the  market,  but  after 
making  the  fullest  allowance  on  this  account  it  is  still  clear  that 
the  quantity  of  gold  taken  away  into  this  new  channel  during  the 
past  seven  years  must  have  made  a  prodigious  difference  in  the 
rehition  of  demand  to  supply.  Then  again  the  United  States  have 
during  the  past  two  years  made  large  accumulations  of  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  resuming  specie  payments  on  the  1  st  of  January  next. 
This  action  has  greatly  lessened  our  supplies  of  gold  from  America. 
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In  the  year  1875  we  received  thence  on  balance  £2,681,005  of 
gold;  in  1876,  £847,419 ;  in  1877,  £894,228  ;  and  during  the 
past  eleven  months  only  £33,442.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
these  new  and  vast  additions  to  the  demand  for  the  metal  have  not 
had  a  serious  influence  upon  prices  in  all  countries  using  gold  as 
the  basis  of  valuations.  About  the  fact  of  an  enormous  decline  in 
prices  since  1872  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  this  is  the  chief 
medium  through  which  the  contraction  of  cretlit  and  the  scarcity  of 
gold  have  affected  the  state  of  trade  and  the  position  of  traders. 
The  property  of  the  world  which  is  nominally  held  by  those  who 
are  controlling  it  whether  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  in 
its  transference  to  the  consumer,  is  only  in  part  their  own.  Some- 
times they  hold  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  Yet  they  incur  the  risk 
of  any  change  in  the  value  of  the  whole.  And  when  a  great  and 
general  fall  in  prices  occurs,  it  necessarily  leaves  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  community  much  poorer  than  they  were. 

The  forces  at  present  in  operation  beneath  the  surface,  and 
which  will  in  due  time  bear  their  appropriate  fruit,  are  fortunately 
for  the  most  part  the  reverse  of  those  we  have  been  considering. 
The  disproportion  between  the  supply  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products  is  being  rapidly  removed.  In  the  United 
States  vast  areas  of  new  lands  have  this  year  come  into  cultivation, 
and  the  tide  of  settlers  is  still  flowing  westward.  The  fall  in  the 
value  of  labour  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  East  is  driving 
artisans  and  others  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  from  other  sources  the  agi-icultural  population  is  being 
largely  reinforced.  Across  the  Atlantic  then  the  prospect  of 
largely  increased  supplies  of  raw  produce  is  reassuring.  Turning 
now  to  the  East  we  find  that  the  series  of  famines  which  during 
three  years  has  ravaged  considerable  parts  of  Southern  Asia  has 
come  to  an  end.  The  price  of  food  has  not  yet  fallen  much,  and  it 
may  need  good  harvests  during  another  year  before  the  stores 
of  grain  are  so  far  replenished  as  to  bring  its  value  down 
to  the  level  of  prosperous  years.  Then  again  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  scarcity  of  gold  will  be  rapidly  lessened. 
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The  German  Government  is  now  well  within  sight  of  the  end 
of  its  coinage  reform,  the  carrying  out  of  which  has  given 
rise  to  such  great  disturbance.  With  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  the  United  States  we  may  look  for  nothing  more  than 
a  normal  demand  for  gold  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  say  how  much  further  the 
process  of  decline  in  the  value  of  commodities,  of  property  and  in 
wages  may  yet  have  to  go,  but  all  are  now  lower  than  they  were, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  downward  movement  is  complete,  there  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  returning  prosperity. 
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In  November,  1873,  I  contributed  to  the  Society  a  paper  on 
"  The  Work  of  the  First  Manchester  School  Board."  It  seems  to 
me  desirable  that  the  records  of  a  society  which  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  education  ever  since  it  secured  national 
attention,  should  from  time  to  time  register  the  progress  of  the 
work  until  it  is  completed. 

When  the  first  School  Board  was  elected  we  had  in  Manchester 
58,557  children  between  3  and  13  years  of  age  for  whom, 
after  making  every  proper  allowance,  elementary  instruction  was 
needed;  the  total  number  of  children  between  those  ages  being 
75,809.  The  then  existing  and  projected  accommodation  was  for 
50,277  children,  of  which  the  space  for  8831  was  occupied  by 
children  under  5  or  over  13  years  of  age,  and  assuming  those  over 
13  at  2000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  space  for  10,280  children.  The 
School  Board  have  up  to  the  present  date  erected  premises  for  5440 
children,  and  they  have  decided  to  provide  for  5558  others,  together 
10,998  childi-en.  The  Board  has  also  provided  temporary  accom- 
modation for  4884  children  in  various  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
erection  of  the  permanent  schools,  the  permanent  buildings  being 
for  only  1314  more  than  the  temporary,  so  that  the  new  schools 
will  be  tolerably  well  occupied  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

The  religious  denominations  have,  since  the  appointment  of  the 
first  School  Board,  considerably  increased  their  accommodation,  so 
that  there  is  now  probably  sufficient  school  room  for  all  the  children 
within  the  school  age,  and  also  for  those  now  in  attendance  who  are 
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under  or  over  that  age.  But  the  quality  of  much  of  the  existing 
accommodatioa  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  changes  which  from 
various  causes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  locale  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants  will  render  many  of  the  older  schoolrooms  useless, 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  School  Board  will  have  to 
follow  the  population,  and  provide  further  school  premises  nearer 
to  their  new  homes,  whilst  the  denominations  will  be  left  to 
appropriate  to  other  purposes  the  building  grants  in  connection 
with  disused  premises,  which  were  intended  strictly  for  education 
only. 

Our  earliest  reliable  return  of  school  attendances  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  and  gave — Average  full  time  attendances,  24,290; 
average  weekly  attendants,  28,658  ;  children  on  the  rolls,  38,922. 
A  similar  return  at  the  present  time  (October,  1878,)  gives — 
Average  full  time  attendances,  37,134  ;  average  weekly  attendants, 
46,069  ;  children  on  the  rolls,  57,016.  I  must  here  explain  that 
average  full  time  attendance  means,  the  total  of  the  daily  attend- 
ances by  whomsoever  made,  divided  by  the  number  of  times  the 
school  is  open,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  Government  grants, 
because  the  teaching  is  regularly  given  to  that  number  of  children, 
although  not  to  all  the  same  children  daily.  The  average  weekly 
attendants  are  got  at  by  adding  up  all  the  children  who  attend  at 
all  during  a  quarter,  and  dividing  them  by  the  number  of  weeks 
in  a  school  quarter ;  but  as  they  are  not  all  the  same  identical 
children  who  attend  every  week,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
childi'en  who  go  to  make  the  37,134  daily  attendances  is  some- 
where between  46,069  (the  weekly  average),  and  57,016  (the 
number  on  the  rolls)  ;  and  if  the  school  books  are  properly  kept, 
so  that  the  name  of  the  same  child  does  not  appear  on  the  books  of 
more  than  one  school  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  attendants 
is  probably  much  nearer  to  those  on  the  rolls  than  the  weekly 
average.  Thus  the  weekly  averages  of  the  three  Board  Schools 
referred  to  were  November  30th,  as  follows  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloj-d  Street. 

216  135  215 

Whilst  the  numbers  who  paid  fees,  or  had  fees  remitted,  were — 
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Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street. 

271  181  270 

Full  time  school  attendance  would  be  10  attendances  per  child 
in  an  ordinary  week,  but  if  we  adopt  the  weekly  average  as  our 
measure,  then  these  46,069  children  only  make  on  an  average 
8*06  attendances  weekly,  whilst  if  we  measure  by  the  numbers  on 
the  rolls,  then  the  attendances  per  child  fall  to  6"5  per  week 
instead  of  10. 

In  regularity  of  attendance  at  school  we  appear  not  to  have 
made  much  progress  during  eight  years  of  work,  for,  applying  the 
same  tests  to  the  returns  of  1871,  it  would  appear  that  the  28,658 
weekly  attendants  then  made  an  average  of  8*5  attendances,  or  that 
the  38,922  on  the  rolls  then  made  an  average  of  6*2  attendances 
weekly.  Perhaps  as  the  additional  13,844  daily  attendances  at  the 
present  time,  are  made  for  the  most  part  by  a  lower  class  of 
children  than  we  had  to  deal  with  in  1871,  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain that  the  individual  attendances  do  not  exceed  the  old  mark  ; 
but  it  evidently  leaves  much  yet  to  be  accomplished,  before  we  can 
boast  that  the  arrangements  for  national  elementary  instruction  are 
complete. 

Various  legal  and  other  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
my  former  paper  must  here  be  recorded.  Before  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  the  possible  sum'  to  be  received  from  the  Government 
upon  examinati<m,  was  limited  to  15s.  per  scholar  in  average 
attendance,  but  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  one-third  of  the  school 
expenditure,  and  it  was  usual  to  reckon  the  cost  of  elementary 
instruction  thus:  Government  10s.,  school  fees  10s.,  voluntary 
contributions  10s.,  plus  any  further  sum  which  the  earnings  from 
Government  fell  short.  The  Education  Act,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  denominations  for  School  Board  competition,  and  in  the  hope  of 
stimulating  to  further  effort,  made  the  possible  grant  15s.  per 
scholar  in  average  attendance,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  school  expenditure ;  and  the  possible  grant  has  since 
been  further  raised  to  17s.  6d.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance, 
besides   an   allowance   for   pupil   teachers  of  £2  or  £3  each,  and 
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further  allowances  on  examinations  in   special   subjects  for  such 
scholars  as  take  them  and  pass  therein. 

Infant  schools  may  now  earn  6s.  per  head  on  average  attendance, 
and  4s.  per  head  for  each  of  three  passes  =  18s. 

Boys'  or  girls'  schools  may  now  earn  6s.  per  head  on  average 
attendance,  and  9s.  per  head  in  standards,  and  4s.  on  the  average  attend- 
ance for  extra  subjects,  whilst  the  three  higher  standards,  if  they  be 
15  per  cent,  of  the  school,  may  earn  4s.  for  each  of  two  specific 
subjects  =  19s.  per  head  without  specific  subjects.  The  grant  is, 
however,  limited  to  l7s.  6d.  per  head,  unless  the  other  sources  of 
income  exceed  that  amount. 

The  highest  earnings  I  have  seen  recorded  under  these  various 
grants  is  given  in  the  blue  book  as  Berry  Brow  School,  Hudders- 
field,  20s.  7Jd.  per  head.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  assume 
that  a  good  school  should  earn  17s.  6d.  per  head  on  the  average 
attendance,  when  the  present  cost  of  elementary  instruction  wiU. 
stand  about  thus :  Government,  1 7s.  6d. ;  school  fees,  at  3d.  per 
week,  lis.  6d.,  plus  2s.  6d.,  for  those  who  do  not  count  in  average 
attendance  =  1 4s. ;  or  a  total,  without  any  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, of  31s.  6g..  per  head.  That  the  cost  of  instruction  has  risen 
in  good  schools  since  the  Education  Act  I  admit,  but  it  remains 
sufficiently  clear,  that  A.cts  of  Parliament  which  were  professedly 
adopted  to  stimulate  voluntary  effort,  have  tended  to  render  that 
effort  unnecessary,  and  have,  therefore  gone  far  to  abolish  it ;  thus 
leaving  denominational  schools  a  clear  charge  upon  the  national 
exchequer. 

The  Education  Act  of  1876  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  :  1st, 
a  desire  to  extend  elementary  instruction  to  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  had  not  already  adopted  School  Boards  ;  2nd,  a 
desire  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  such  Boards ;  and  3rd,  a 
desire  to  allay  the  increasing  greed  of  the  denominations,  by  in- 
creased payments  on  results.  It  empowers  Local  Government 
Boards  and  Boards  of  Guardians  to  appoint  School  Attendance 
Committees,  with  compulsory  powers,  in  favour  of  existing  schools  ; 
but  it  does  not  give  them  power  to  establish  or  to  adopt,  or  to  con- 
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duct  schools ;  and  the  Education  Department  now  refuses  leave 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  which  the  school  accommodation 
is  already  sufficient.,  to  set  up  a  School  Board.  The  department 
also  sends  down  inspectors  where  the  school  accommodation  is  not 
sufficient,  who,  instead  of  communicating  with  the  regularly  con- 
stituted local  authorities,  go  to  the  conductors  of  existing  schools, 
and  use  the  name  of  a  School  Board  as  a  threat  to  enforce  further 
provision  by  those  who  at  present  occupy  the  ground ;  and  the 
department  also  refuses  to  recognise  the  establishment  of  an 
additional  school  where  the  accommodation  is  not  deficient,  even 
if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  desire  it ;  so  that  the  Act  of  1876 
practically  takes  away  from  the  people,  the  liberty  given  in  1870, 
of  deciding  the  kind  of  schools  which  they  would  have. 

The  power  given  to  School  Boards,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  pay  the 
fees  of  poor  children,  was,  by  the  Act  of  1876,  restricted  to  such 
children  as  attend  at  Board  Schools  ;  all  other  needy  persons  being 
left  to  apply  to  Boards  of  G-uardians,  with  the  provision  that  the 
payment  of  school  fees  by  the  Guardians  should  not  rank  as  ordinary 
relief.  This  course  has,  in  School  Board  districts,  relieved  the  con- 
sciences of  such  persons  as  objected  to  pay  taxes  for  sectarian  teach- 
ing, and  who  had  no  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  the  conscience  clause  ; 
but  it  has  also  developed  many  cases  of  great  hardship.  The  duty  of 
a  Board  of  Guardians  is  to  set  up  the  lowest  possible  poverty  scale, 
and  to  take  account  of  all  the  possible  sources  of  an  applicant's 
income,  and  generally  to  economise  the  present  poor-rate.  The  duty 
of  the  School  Board  is  to  universalize  education  for  the  sake  of  its 
future  influence;  and  the  poverty  scale  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
whilst  their  practice  has  been  to  pay  school  fees  on  application,  as 
soon  as  absence  of  work  brought  a  family  below  the  scale  ;  and  even 
to  pay,  in  many  cases,  where  they  could  not  learn  the  amount  of 
income  ;  but  where  the  choice  lay  apparently  between  present  pay- 
ment of  school  fees,  or  proximate  paj-ment  at  a  much  higher  rate  in 
an  industrial  school.  The  managers  of  various  Church  of  England 
schools,  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  have  raised  special  sub- 
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scriptions,  or  have  used  existing  charities  in  necessitous  cases,  and 
the  School  Board  officers  make  enquiries  in  such  cases  and  I'eport 
thereon,  as  was  usual  before  the  Act  of  1876.  But  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  poor  children  belong  to  Roman  Catholic  families,  and  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  similar  organization  amongst  them,  although 
it  might  have  been  expected  thaijvsome  of  the  larger  payments  on 
results,  given  by  the  Act  of  1876,  would  have  been  applied  to  pay 
the  fees  of  the  very  poor. 

The  orders  for  remission  of  fees  in  Board  Schools  on  30th 
November,  1878,  were  929,  or  11-33  per  cent,  of  those  in  average 
attendance,  and  10*8  percent,  on  the  weekly  average,  whilst  those  in 
such  of  the  Church  Schools  as  remit  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  were  532,  or  12"35  per  cent,  of  those  in  average  attendance. 
During  the  present  period  of  distress  these  numbers  will  doubtless 
be  considerably  increased. 

Another  important  feature  of  change  and  progress  must  here  be 
recorded.  The  chief  objections  to  the  passage  of  the  Education  Act 
were  made  by  the  vaiious  religious  sects,  and  were  founded  on  their 
views  of  the  necessity  for  religious,  which  generally  meant  sectarian 
instruction.  The  Act  left  it  optional  with  a  School  Board  whether  or  not 
they  would  provide  religious  instruction ;  but  it  enacted  a  conscience 
clause  to  be  observed  in  all  public  elementary  schools.  Soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Congregational  dissenters  led  by  Mr.  E. 
Baines,  bowed  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  the  Manchester  School 
Board  have  since  taken  over  already  existing  schools,  or  have 
occupied  premises  and  opened  schools  in  connection  with  their  chapels 
at  Ashley-lane ;  Osborne-street,  Oldham-road  ;  Zion  Chapel,  Stret- 
ford-road;  Park  Chapel,  Cheetham  Hill-road  ;  Broughton  Chapel, 
Bury  New-road,  and  Chapman-street,  Hulme.  They  have  also  opened 
schools  in  connection  with  Salem  Free  Methodist  Chapel,  Strange- 
ways,  and  another  in  Cheetwood,  the  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Dutton- 
street,  and  the  Unitarian  Chapels,  llochdale-road,  and  New 
Bridge-street. 

During  the  second  term  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  a 
scheme  of  religious  instruction  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee, 
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of  which  Rev.  Joseph  Kunn,  of  St.  Thomas's,  Ardwick,  was  the 
most  active  member.  This  scheme  was  arranged  to  occupy  fifty 
minutes  before  the  secular  instruction  in  the  forenoon,  and  ten 
minutes  before  the  closing  of  the  schools  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
only  sectarian  to  those  who  object  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  original  sin,  i.e.,  to  Jews,  Unitarians,  and  Secularists,  and 
attendance  during  its  observances  and  teachings,  is  optional.  Since 
its  adoption,  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  following  Estab- 
lished Churches  have  been  handed  over  to  and  are  now  managed  by 
the  Board  : — St.  Peter's,  Oldham-road  ;  St.  George's,  Oldham-road ; 
St.  Matthews,  Campfield ;  St.  Simon's  and  St.  Jude's,  Granby-row  ; 
and  St.  James's,  Major-street.  The  Board  has  also  opened  a  school  in 
premises  belonging  to  Christ  Church,  in  Abbey-street,  Greenheys  ; 
and  school  premises  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's,  Beswick,  have 
been  built  purposely  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Board.  It  has  long 
been  a  settled  conviction  with  me  that  sectarian  instruction  in 
elementary  schools  was  of  no  value  even  to  its  promoters,  and  in 
reply  to  the  argument  that  it  was  necessary  to  morality,  I  have 
often  urged  that  since  all  sects  alike  produce  good  members  of 
society,  it  cannot  at  any  rate  be  the  differential  doctrines  which  are 
essential,  and  that  in  fact  the  children  are  all  away  from  elementary 
schools  before  they  begin  to  understand  and  reason  upon  such 
teachings  ;  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  find  this  conviction  be- 
coming active  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church, 
for  it  will  remove  many  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  national 
elementary  education. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  interesting  to  note,  that  the  Sweden- 
borgians  have  formally  renounced  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrines 
of  their  Church  in  the  day  school,  and  that  in  this  course  they 
follow,  the  path  originally  laid  down  by  the  Unitarians ;  whilst 
the  Jews  do  not  object  to  appoint  a  Christian  as  principal  in  their 
schools,  where  the  religious  teaching  is  confined  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew  tongue. 

I  must  now  ask  you  to  turn  back  with  mc  to  the  subject  of 
school  attendances.     I  find  that  of  the*  children  for  whom  eleraen- 
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tary  instruction  is  needed  (after  deducting  from  the  present 
attendants  2000  who  are  over  the  legal  age  for  compulsion),  we 
have  still  to  catch  and  place  upon  the  registers  3561,  minus  a  few 
hundreds  who  have  obtained  special  exemption  ;  whilst  there  are 
still  8935  daily  attendances  deficient,  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
at  present  make  up  the  weekly  average,  and,  measured  by  the 
numbers  now  upon  the  school  rolls,  all  of  whom  ought  to  be  in 
regular  attendance,  the  daily  absentees,  after  allowing  10  per  cent, 
for  absences  from  unavoidable  causes,  are  still  14,181  more  than 
they  ought  to  be.  The  daily  absences  of  those  children  who  either 
actually  pay  fees,  or  get  their  fees  remitted,  are  6832  more 
than  10  per  cent.  So  that,  adding  the  absentees  who  are  upon  the 
rolls  to  those  who  are  yet  to  be  caught,  we  have  practically  17,742 
neglected  children  to  look  after  and  to  get  to  school,  or  to  get  into 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  question  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  your  serious  attention.  Are  we  to  remain 
satisfied  with  the  position  now  attained  ?  Are  we  to  look  calmly 
on,  whilst  some  17,000  or  18,000  of  each  generation  of  children 
are  practically  lost  for  want  of  instruction  ?  Are  we  even  to 
remain  satisfied  ^vith  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attend- 
ances, by  the  children  who  do  now  go  to  schools,  whilst  we  are 
threatened  with  a  reduction  of  the  Government  grants  in  cases 
where  the  children  in  the  three  higher  standards  are  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school?  And  if  not,  then  by  what 
means  shall  we  seek  the  remedy  ?  The  Manchester  School  Board 
has  for  six  or  seven  years,  employed  a  staff  of  from  16  to  20 
tolerably  active  and  intelligent  men  to  pick  up  children  on  the 
streets  and  get  them  to  school,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance,  to  summons  the  parents  to  the 
School  Board  rota,  from  whence,  in  obstinate  cases,  they  are  sent  to 
the  Magistrates'  Court  and  fined.  Hundreds  of  persons  are  every 
week  so  summoned  to  the  rota,  and  30  or  40  are  sent  each  week  to 
the  magistrates  for  non-appearance,  or  for  non-compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Board  ;  and  the43oard  are  paying  for  578  children  who 
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have  been  picked  off  the  street?,  and  are  now  detained  in  Industrial 
Schools  or  Training  Ships,  at  their  instance.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  compulsDry  measures  can  be  carried  much  further  with 
advantage. 

The  Social  Science  Association  at  its  Cheltenham  meeting,  in 
October  last,  submitted  the  following  question  for  discussion  : — 
"  Is  it  desirable  to  establish  free  elementary  schools  throughout 
the  country  ?  "  and  I  contributed  a  short  paper,  maintaining  tbe 
affirmative  of  the  proposition ;  and  I  now  desire  to  lay  before  you 
a  more  complete  statement  of  facts  upon  the  subject  than  I  could 
at  that  time  command. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  in  1853-4  a  Free  School  was 
established  in  Manchester,  in  order  to  show  what  in  the  opinion  of 
its  promoters,  ought  to  be  the  character  of  teaching  given  in 
National  Schools,  supported  out  of  national  taxes  and  local  rates. 
The  qualification  for  admission  to  that  school,  has  always  been  the 
total  inability  of  the  parents  to  pay  school  fees,  and  although  since 
its  participation  in  Government  grants  it  has  not  been  felt  impera- 
tive to  dismiss  a  boy  whose  parents  might  improve  in  circumstances 
during  his  stay,  yet  I  feel  warranted  in  affirming  that  its  pupils 
are  upon  the  whole  of  an  inferior  grade  to  those  who  attend  Board 
Schools,  where  only  from  6  to  11  per  cent,  have  their  fees  remitted. 
The  Free  School  has  now  had  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  during  the  last  year,  has  suffered  the  disadvantage  of 
being  driven  by  city  improvements  nearly  half  a  mile  from  its 
original  premises,  and  has  thereby  lost  some  of  its  pupils  at  an 
earlier  date  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  I  am  about  to 
submit  various  comparisons  between  the  boys'  departments  of 
Every  Street,  St.  Matthew's,  and  Lloyd  Street  Board  Schools, 
with  the  boys'  department  of  the  Free  School,  and  my  theory 
is  that,  if  all  the  public  elementaiy  schools  of  Manchester  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  School  Board,  and  were  all  made  free  schools, 
education  would  be  immensely  stimulated  and  improved  thereby  ; 
and  although  it  forms  no  part  of  my  argument,  I  venture  to 
express  my  strong  con\'iction,  that  the  various  religious  dcnomina- 
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tions  would  not  suflPer  by  the  change.  Let  us  try  if  we  can 
fathom  the  principal  reasons  for  irregular  attendance  at  school. 

Of  course  it  is  patent  that  drunken  and  immoral  parents,  even  if 
the  schools  were  free,  would  take  only  so  much  trouble  to  get  their 
children  to  school,  as  the  fear  of  fines  and  imprisonment  would 
extort,  and  I  at  once  admit  that  to  the  extent  of  about  4  per  cent., 
or  2342  children,  strict  compulsion  would  still  be  the  only  means 
of  success.  But  the  excuses  which  are  made  at  the  rota,  are 
mainly  divisible  into  the  following: — "I  had  no  school  fees;  he 
was  sent  home  for  the  school  fees ;  he  had  no  clogs  ;  my  husband 
is  out  of  work,  and  he  has  to  mind  the  house  while  I  try  to  earn  a 
bit ;  he  is  sent  regularly,  but  he  plays  truant;"  together  with  all 
Borts  of  pleas  about  illness,  the  bulk  of  which  are  either  mere 
excuses  for  idleness,  or  are  untrue.  Well,  the  first  and  second  of 
these  excuses  would  be  absolutely  cured  by  Free  Schools,  whilst  most 
of  the  others  would  be  alleviated  thereby ;  and  the  worst  of  all, 
truancy,  which  arises  mainly  out  of  the  irregularity  caused  by 
want  of  fees  at  a  former  period,  and  which  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  incorrigibles  who  have  ultimately  to  be  sent  to  industrial 
schools,  would  in  many  cases  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  theory  that  people  do  not 
value  what  they  do  not  directly  pay  for ;  and  having  passed 
through  a  Free  School  in  my  early  days,  I  can  also  testify  that 
such  a  doctrine  has  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  pupils ;  and 
all  who  have  been  brought  up  in  Endowed  Schools,  or  who  have 
gone  to  our  colleges  and  universities  with  exhibitions  or  scholar- 
ships, will  add  their  testimony  on  the  same  siJe,  and  the 
holders  of  School  Board  exhibitions  at  higher  schools,  will  be  em- 
phatic witnesses  that  they  value  their  pre^'cnt  positions  even  more 
than  if  their  parents  paid  the  school  fees.  And  so  will  the  children  in 
our  primary  schools  who,  having  won  honours  in  the  examinations, 
now  have  their  fees  paid  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  And  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Board,  I  can  add  a  very  pregnant  fact. 
People  who  do  pay  school  fees,  and  who  have  no  proper  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  education,  often  think  that  such  payment  com- 
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prises  their  entire  duty  ia  the  matter,  and  are  indignant  at  the 
requirement  that  they  should  see  that  their  children  attend  regu- 
larly ;  they  think  that,  having  paid  the  requii  ed  fee,  they  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  article  paid  for ;  and  their  eyes 
are  opened  in  blank  surprise,  on  being  told  that  the  school  fees  are 
not  more  than  one  half  of  the  needful  school  expenditure,  and  that 
the  school  is  robbed  of  the  Government  grant  by  their  neglect. 
Free  Schools  would  cure  this  evil. 

And  now  let  us  see  practically  what  freedom  from  school  fees  is 
doing  in  Manchester,  in  a  school  where  the  children  are  not  much, 
if  at  all,  better  in  social  position  than  those  whose  fees  are  from 
time  to  time  remitted  in  Board  Schools.  I  must  here  explain  that 
in  this  paper  no  allowances  are  made  for  half-timers,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  I  want  mainly  to  compare  the  educational  influences 
of  pay  schools  and  free  schools. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  half-timers  attend  quite  as  often 
under  the  legal  compulsion,  as  they  would  do  if  they  did  not  work 
and  had  to  pay  school  fees  for  full-time  attendance,  so  that  in  all 
probability  the  schools  where  they  do  attend  would  be  worse  rather 
than  better  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  work  ;  for  it  would  add  to 
the  idlers  and  truants,  and  the  bad  influences  would  be  thereby 
increased. 

And  the  simple  effect  of  allowances  for  half-timers,  by  counting 
their  attendances  as  full  time,  would  be  to  raise  the  per  centage  of 
average  or  full  school  time  attendance  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  on  the  rolls  by — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street. 

2-61  8-05  3-97 

and  to  depreciate  the  earnings  per  head,  on  the  annual  average  or 
full-time  attendance,  of  the  several  schools  as  follows  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street- 

Si  l/8i  lOi 

However,  I  give  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  paper  full  particulars, 
to  enable  my  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  in  the  matter. 
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The  total  numbers  on  the  books  of  the  schools  selected  for 
comparison  are: — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

383  H9  315  279 

And  the  annual  average  or  full  school  time  attendance  made  is:  — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

230  or  60-05  107  or  71-81         234  or  74-28        271  or  97-13 

showing  37-08  25-32  and  22-85  respectively,  in 

favour  of  the  Free  School.  And  the  children  included  in  the 
weekly  averages  of  these  various  schools,  i.e.,  who  do  attend  at 
some  time  during  a  quarter,  are  as  compared  with  the  rolls, 
respectively:  — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

287  or  74-93         133  or  89-26         297  or  94-;'>8         279  or  100 
showing  25-07  10-74  and  5-72  in  favour  of  the 

Free  School.  I  must  ask  you  here  to  bear  in  mind  the  great 
difference  between  the  full  school  time  attendance,  and  the  number 
of  children  by  whom  it  is  made,  because  it  will  form  the  basis  of 
my  argument.  Thus  it  takes  383  children  at  Every  Street  to 
make  230  full  attendances;  it  takes  149  at  St.  Matthew's  to  make 
107  full  attendances;  it  takes  315  at  Lloyd  Street  to  make  234 
full  attendances;  whilst  at  the  Free  School  279  children  make  271 
full  attendances. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  will  not  examine  children  who  have 
made  less  than  250  attendances  in  the  year,  unless  they  are  half- 
timers.  The  children  who  have  made  sufficient  attendances  for 
examination  in  these  various  schools  arc: — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

183  or  47-78  94  or  6309         231  or  73-33and254  or  91-04 

showing  43-96  27-95  and  17-71   respectively,  in 

favour  of  the  Free  School.  And  the  numbers  actually  presented 
for  examination  by  the  schools  were: — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

179  or  46-71  89  or  59-73         271  or  7016and240  or  86-02 

showing  39-31  26-29  and  15*86  respectively,  in 
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favour  of  the  Free  School.  And  the  numbers  who  passed  the 
examination  at  these  schools  were  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

174  or  97-2  87  or  97-4  210  or  94-9  and  234  or  97-5 

of  those  presented.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  teaching  in  all 
these  schools  is  tolerably  effective,  and  that  the  great  need  is  to 
bring  up  the  attendance  at  the  Board  Schools,  to  the  standard  of 
the  Free  School.  But  if  those  who  passed  the  examination  be 
tested  by  the  numbers  of  children  belonging  to  the  schools,  i.e., 
of  those  on  the  rolls,  the  results  are  as  follows  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  IJoyd  Street.  Free  School. 

174  or  47-5  87  or  58-4  210  or  66-7  and  234  or  83-9 

of  those  on  the  rolls,  showing  36"4,  25'5,  and  i7"2  respectively 
in  favour  of  the  Free  School. 

The  numbers  presented  for  the  Honours  examination  were : — 

Every  Street.        St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

5  or  2-7  of  those  examd,       nil  nil       18  or  7"5  of  thoseexamd. 

And  df  these,  all  five  passed  at  Every  Street,  and  17  at  the  Free 
School. 

I  will  now  compare  the  payments  on  results  of  these  various 
schools.     For  each  child  on  the  rolls  they  are  as  follow  :  — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.       Lloyd  Street.     Free  School. 

10/6  13/3  13/5  17/6 

But  if  we  compare  simply  the  earnings  on  average  attendance,  which 
is  the  usual  method  of  comparison,  this  large  margin  in  favour  of  the 
Free  School  disappears,  and  the  various  schools  stand  thus  : — 

Every  Street.        St.  Matthew's.       Lloyd  Street.        Free  School. 
17/6  18/6  18/1  18/- 

So  that  schools  in  which  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are 
more  or  less  neglected,  appear,  according  to  the  ordinary  form  of 
report,  to  fare  as  well  with  Her  Majesty's  Government  as  one 
where  the  average  full  time  attendance  is  within  2"29  of  the 
possible  total ;  where  in  fact  the  absences  from  all  causes  are  less 
than  one  quarter  of  what  we  set  out  by  allowing  as  unavoidable. 
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It  may  be  objected  by  some  persons  that  the  rolls  of  a  school  are 
an  unfair  test,  and  I  own  I  used  to  think  so,  until  I  found  that 
fees  were  really  paid  by  a  considerably  larger  number  of  children 
than  appear  to  make  up  the  weekly  averages  ;  nevertheless  if  we 
measure  the  earnings  by  the  weekly  average  test  they  will^come 
out  as  follows  :  — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

14/-  14/10  14/3  17/6 

Instead  of  1 0/6, 1 .3/3,  and  1 3/5  and  1 7/  6  respectively.  The  fallacy  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  comparing  schools  will  be  still  more  clearly 
shown  by  distributing  the  earnings  over  those  only  who  were 
qualified  for  examination.     They  were  as  follow  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

22/-  21/-  18/3  19/2 

Now,  remembering  that  of  all  the  children  on  the  rolls  at  Every 
Street,  only  47  78  were  qualified  for  examination,  whilst  91-04 
were  so  qualified  at  the  Free  School,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  how 
is  it  that  the  best  school  appears  almost  the  lowest  in  earnings? 
And  the  explanation  is  that,  the  earnings  at  Every  Street  are 
very  largely  made  up  of  tlie  average  attendance  payment,  which 
comprises  the  total  attendances  of  the  year,  divided  by  250, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  many  even  of  these  so  called  full- 
timers,  do  not  make  more  than  6-5  instead  of  10  attendances 
per  school  week.  The  teacher  will  of  course  say,  and  say  very 
fairly,  "  the  teaching  is  given,  and  it  is  notjmy  fault  if  it  has 
to  be  given  to  different  children  every  week ;"  nevertheless  the 
fact  remains,  that  much  of  this  teaching  is  wholly  wasted,  because 
its  recipients  do  not  attend  frequently  enough  to  retain  the  lessons 
imparted  to  them. 

The  same  fallacy  is  presented  to  us  if  we  divide  the  earnings  per 
head  on  the  children  actually  examined,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
that  they  include  the  payments  for  average  attendance  over  the 
whole  school,  whether  the  whole  of  the  pupils  are  really  examined, 
whether  they  are  qualified  for  examination,  or  are  not  so  qualified. 
They  are : — 
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Erery  Street.  St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

21/7  20/.5  19/1  20/3f 

so  that  according  to  this  test  also,  the  Tvorst  school,  educa- 
tionally, seems  to  get  the  highest  pay.  But  if  we  leave  out 
the  attendance  grant,  which  being  included,  vre  find  may 
make  the  worst  school  appear  to  get  the  highest  grant,  and 
take  the  measure  of  earnings  on  those  only  who  pass  in 
standards,  then  we  get  a  much  more  accurate  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  various  schools.  The  numbers  presented  in  the  three 
higher  standards,  and  their  propoi'tion  to  the  whole  number  on 
the  rolls  in  each  school  were  as  follow  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

34  or  8-87  15  or  10-0  49  or  15-55  55  or  19.71 

Showing  10-84  971         and         4'1 6  respectively  in  favour 

of  the  Free  School.  If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  proportion 
of  those  in  the  higher  standards  to  the  whole  number  presented 
for  examination,  they  are  :  — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

2217  19-0  16-86  22-92 

This  return  shows  plainly  that  the  teaching  in  all  these  schools  is 
substantially  good,  and  that  if  better  attendance  could  be  secured, 
very  good  results  would  be  attained.  Lloyd  Street  is  exceptionally 
low  for  two  reasons  :  1st,  because  of  having  recently  received  a 
large  di'aft  from  the  infant  school ;  and  2ud,  because  of  the  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  its  scholars  who  were  presented,  as 
compared  with  Every  Street.  A  little  less  perseverance  in  keeping 
up  the  attendances  of  the  lower  standard  children,  so  as  to  have 
disqualified  one  half  of  them  for  examination,  would  have  raised 
the  proportion  presented  in  the  higher  standards  to  36-3  instead  of 
15-55,  and  yet  would  only  have  left  them  3  per  cent,  below  Every 
Street  in  their  total  presentations,  compared  with  the  numbers  on 
the  rolls. 

But  if  we  look  now  to  the  position  of  the  Free  School,  which 
presents  for  examination  the  very  unusual  proportion  of  86-02  of 
those  on  the  rolls,  we  still  find  it  excelling  these  other  schools  by 
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0-75,  3-92,  and  6-06  respectively,  showing  that  its  teaching  is 
just  as  effective  and  very  much  more  general,  than  in  the  other 
schools. 

And  now  let  us  try  if  we  can  get  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  into 
the  effect  of  school  fees  upon  regularity  of  attendance.  Any 
elementary  school  teacher  will  bear  witness,  that  his  worst  attend- 
ance is  on  Mondays,  and  especially  on  Monday  mornings  ;  and  that 
the  attendants  go  on  increasing  till  Wednesday,  after  which  he  looks 
upon  all  who  are  still  absent  as  lost  for  that  week.  Many  circum- 
stances contribute  to  this  result,  but  the  necessity  of  sending  school 
fees  with  the  children  exceeds  all  the  rest.  "  Mother  has  no 
change,  and  will  not  trust  us  with  silver;  she  has  only  just  money 
enough  for  the  weekly  I'ent,  which  must  be  ready  on  Monday 
mornings."  "  Father  went  out  and  did  not  leave  her  any  money." 
"  Father  is  out  of  work,  and  mother  had  no  school  wage."  "  Mother 
went  out  to  work  and  forgot  to  leave  the  school  fee."  And  the 
teacher  is  himself  contributory  to  this  irregularity  by  sending 
back  defaulters  for  the  school  fee  ;  and  when  at  the  School  Board 
Eota,  which  is  held  on  Wednesdays,  parents  are  told  that  their 
children  vmst  be  sent  to  school,  the  usual  reply  is,  *' Well,  I'll  send 
him  next  Monday."  And  now  I  turn  again  to  my  statistics,  and 
find  that  the  Monday  morning  attendances  at  the  various  schools, 
as  compared  with  the  rolls,  are  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthews.  Lloyd  Street.         Free  School. 

195  119  185  261 


339  or  57-5         202  or  o8-9         298  or  62-1  265  or  98-72 

and  in  the  afternoon  : — 

215  127  194  263 


339  or  63-i         202  or  62-9         298  or  65-1         265  or  99-36 
showing   for  the   whole   of    Monday,    38-59,    38-14,    and    35-44 
respectively,  in  favour  of  the  Free  School. 

Applying  the  same  comparison  to  those  present  at  some  tima 
during  the  quarter,  and  who  arc  therefore  included  in  the  weekly 
average,  wc  find  the  proportion  : — 
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Every  Street.  St.  Matthews.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 
Monday  mornings  72-2  67-9  69-8  97-3 

Afternoons 74-1  72-8  73-3  97-8 

of  those  on  the  rolls.  So  that  whilst  there  is  no  practical  difference 
between  the  Monday  attendance  and  that  of  other  days  at  the  Free 
School,  whether  compared  with  the  rolls  or  the  weekly  average, 
we  find  that  at  the  other  schools  the  Monday  absences  are,  even 
of  those  who  do  get  counted  in  the  weekly  attendants  : — 
Every  Street.        St.  Matthews.  Lloyd  Street.  Free  School. 

26-35  29-65  23-45  against  2-45 

I  conclude  therefore  that,  taking  the  children  on  the  rolls  of 
each  school  as  belonging  to  that  school,  there  is  a  waste  of 
teaching  power  and  an  absolute  deficiency  of  instruction  in 
these  various  schools,  as  compared  with  the  Free  School  of — 

Every  Street.      St.  Matthews.        Lloyd  Street. 

34-08  25-32  22-85  or  an  average  of  27-41 

and  comparing  with  the  weekly  attendants,  there  is  still  a  deficiency 

of— 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthews.        Lloyd  Street. 

25  07  10-74  5-72        average        13-84 

One  other  matter  is  worth  attention  at  this  point.  The  frequent 
changes  of  school  for  various  reasons  or  for  mere  caprice,  do  much 
to  disorganise  schools  and  to  impede  education.  These  changes  have 
also  offered  to  teachers  a  great  temptation  to  present  the  new  comers 
in  standards  which  they  would  be  sure  to  pass,  and  have,  I  fear, 
led  in  numerous  instances  to  more  than  one  or  two  presentations  of 
the  same  child  in  the  same  standard.  The  "  Child's  School  Book," 
which  is  something  like  the  clean  card  of  the  Trade  Society,  or  the 
proposed  discharge  note  of  the  Employer,  will  do  something  to 
remedy  this  abuse,  but  greater  regularity  and  a  longer  term  at 
the  same  school  would  do  much  more. 

A  comparison  of  the  term  made  by  the  children  in  each  school 
under  review  shows  : — 

Every  Street.   St.  Matthews.    Lloyd  Street.    Free  School. 
1-7  years.      2-50  years.      2-9  years.     3-75  years. 
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and  if  we  make  the  comparison  in  the  various  standards,  they  are : 
Every  Street.     St.  Matthews.     Lloyd  Street.      Free  School 
6th  Standard  3-0  years.         0  years.       3 -To  years.       6-42  years. 
5th       ,,  2  17     ,,  4      „  3-89     „  5-33      „ 

4th       „  1-63     „  2-5       ,,  2-83     ,,  4-17      „ 

la  this  connexion  it  is  also  interesting  to  observe  the  attendances 
of  the  children  whose  fees  are  remitted  by  the  School  Board ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  whilst  the  parents  of  many  of  them  do  not  care 
about  the  education  of  their  children,  they  yet  have  to  go  through 
the  humiliation  of  applying  quarterly,  for  renewal  orders.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  my  hearers  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  children  whose  fees  are  remitted  at  Every  Street,  St.  Mat- 
thews, and  Lloyd  Street  Schools,  made  during  the  week  ending 
30th  November,  702  out  of  880  possible  attendances,  or  79-55, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  the  rate  of  the  annual  average  at 
any  of  these  schools,  and  even  more  than  the  weekly  average  at 
Every  Street. 

Now,  seeing  that  the  Monday  attendances  at  the  Free  School 
exceed  those  at  the  other  schools  by  38"o9,  38"  14,  and  35*44 
respectively,  when  measured  by  the  numbers  on  the  rolls ;  and  by 
23-80,  27'25,  and  21-0  when  measured  by  the  weekly  average';  and 
seeing  also  that  the  annual  averages  of  these  other  schools  fall 
below  the  Fi-ee  School  by  34*08,  25*32,  and  22*85  respectively,  I 
think  I  am  in  a  position  to  ask  plainly,  what  can  there  be  in  the 
way,  except  the  necessity  tor  school  fees,  to  make  all  this  difPercnce  ? 
I  know  that  the  Free  School  has  much  less  of  the  attention  of  our 
School  Board  ofl&cers  than  the  other  schools  ;  in  other  words,  the 
compulsory  power  is  not  exerted  in  its  favour  to  an)i;hing  like  the 
ordinary  extent,  because  it  is  not  needed  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen 
that  the  attendance  is  much  greater  and  much  more  regular  than 
at  the  other  schools  ;  that  the  proportion  of  pupils  presented  for 
examination  is  much  larger,  whilst  the  proportion  passed  of  those 
presented  is  no  less,  than  at  the  other  schools.  Again,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  school  presented  in  the  three  higher  standards  is 
considerably  larger,  whilst  those  who  pass  in  honours  are  also  much 
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larger  than  at  the  other  schools  ;  and  I  affirm  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  by  earnest  enquiry,  the  difference  is  entirely  due  to  the 
absence  of  fees  and  of  the  annoyances  connected  therewith.  Now, 
seeing  that  the  average  attendances  at  the  Free  School  exceed 
those  at  the  other  schools  by  2 7 '41,  is  it  not  a  moderate  estimate 
to  say  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  Government  Grant  to  primary 
schools  is  thrown  away,  by  the  necessity  of  extracting  fees,  and 
that  25  per  cent,  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  is  also  thrown 
away  ?  Nay  more,  since  regulai-ity  of  attendance  is  necessary  for 
efficient  teaching,  must  not  the  irregular  attendants  unduly  fatigue 
the  teacher  by  their  stolid  ignorance,  must  they  not  hinder  the 
progress  of  the  other  scholars  in  their  various  standards,  by  making 
it  necessary  to  go  over  again  what  the  regular  attendants  have 
already  learned ;  and  will  not  their  idle  habits  in  school  and  on 
the  streets,  have  a  bad  influence  upon  their  associates  ? 

Again,  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  progress  in  the  higher 
standards  in  elementary  schools  is  that,  the  pupils  in  these  various 
standards  are  too  few  to  make  a  good  class  in  one  school,  so  that 
the  principal  teacher  cannot  afford  to  spend  sufficient  time  upon 
them.  Thus  in  the  schools  under  review,  the  numbers  presented  in 
the  three  higher  standards  were — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.       Lloyd  Street.        Free  School. 

6th  Standard  — 1    5    — 

5th         „        14    1    17    11 

4th         „        19    13   27    44 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Lloyd  Street  is  the  only  school  in  the  list 
where  a  decent  class  can  be  made  by  combining  6th  and  5th 
standard  pupils ;  and  yet  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  6th  standard 
qualification,  if  the  pupils  woi'king  for  it  must  still  submit  to  5th 
standard  teaching?  But  even  if  the  5th  and  6th  standards  be 
combined,  Lloyd  Street  is  still  the  only  school  on  our  list  which 
presents  a  tolerable  class ;  so  that  in  St.  Matthews,  Every  Street, 
and  the  Free  School,  the  5th  and  6th  standard  children  must  either 
be  very  costly,  or  must  study  in  isolation,  or  they  must  put  up 
with  4th  standard  teaching.     Will  not  this  necessity  tend  to  drive 
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away  the  few  higher  standard  pupils?  Will  not  they  feel  neglected, 
feel  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  learn,  that  there  is  no  healthy 
competition  to  strive  with  ? 

But  now  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  the  elementary 
schools  in  Manchester  were  under  the  School  Board,  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  congregate  all  the  6th  standard  pupils  from  twelve  or 
more  schools  into  one  school,  in  the  centre  of  their  locality  ;  and  all 
the  5th  standard  pupils  from  five  or  six  schools  in  a  similar 
manner,  under  efficient  teachers,  whose  time  would  then  be  well 
spent ;  whilst  the  pupils  would  have  still  all  the  healthy  excite- 
ment which  they  had  been  used  to  in  the  lower  standards,  and  also 
the  pride  of  belonging  to  a  higher  school,  instead  of  as  at  present  a 
feeling  that  they  had  distanced  all  competitors,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  more  to  learn.  Then  indeed,  we  should  be  on 
our  way  to  the  establishment  of  properly  graded  schools,  in 
which  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  speaking  from  his  experience  of  the 
Union  District  Schools,  near  London  affirms  that,  it  is  possible  to 
work  through  the  standards  in  far  less  time  than  at  present, 
leaving  ample  time  for  the  study  of  those  extra  and  specific 
subjects  which  the  department  now  once  more  patronises,  but 
which  are  at  present  pretty  much  crowded  out  by  the  everlasting 
drudgery  rendered  necessary  by  irregularity  of  attendance. 

I  don't  undertake  to  affirm  what  would  be  possible  under 
improved  arrangements,  but  having  already  made  out  that 
according  to  Manchester  experience  we  are  now  throwing  away 
in  the  country  £462,750  annually  of  the  Government  grant 
and  a  somewhat  similar  sum  out  of  the  fees  being  paid  by  the 
parents,  together  £925,500,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  what  are  the 
hindrances  to  improvement,  and  are  they  worth  their  cost  ? 
"Well,  the  hindrances  are  two-fold,  both  of  a  serious  character, 
but  I  hope  neither  of  them  insuperable :  they  are,  1  st,  the  desire 
to  keep  education  denominational ;  and,  2nd,  the  objection  to 
higher  local  rates. 

I  ask,  therefore,  is  it  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  any 
supposed  advantages  to  be  derived  from  denominational  instruc- 
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tion,  to  continue  to  throw  away  25  per  cent,  of  its  cost? 
Practically  the  reply  is  already  given  in  the  negative  by  the 
representatives  of  4-5ths  of  the  population  ;  for  when  the 
Established  Church,  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  the  Method- 
ists, the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Unitarians  either  hand  over 
their  schools  to  be  managed  by  the  School  Board,  or  lend 
their  premises  at  nominal  rents  for  the  establishment  of  Board 
Schools,  there  remains  no  question  of  conscience,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  ;  and  if  it  be  clearly  shown,  as  I  think  it 
is,  that  the  cause  of  education  suffers  seriously  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  school  fees,  and  by  the  division  of  authority,  reason 
and  philanthropy  will  in  due  season  produce  their  proper 
results.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  good  of  the  people  no  longer 
requii'es  that  separate  denominational  schools  shall  be  built  or  sup- 
ported, and  that  those  persons  who  still  build  or  support  them 
must  do  it  as  men  grow  grapes  or  cucumbers,  which  they  can  buy 
much  more  cheaply  in  the  market,  either  in  order  to  oblige  them- 
selves to  understand  the  subject,  or  for  the  mere  luxury  of  having  a 
greenhouse  or  a  school  to  run  into,  for  study  or  for  pleasure,  when 
they  feel  inclined,  which  practice,  however  good  for  them,  ought 
not,  as  I  think,  to  be  indulged  to  the  public  injury. 

But  how  about  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  it  will  be  asked.  And  I 
confess  that  here  there  is  some  difficulty,  because  of  their  recent 
and  persistent  demand  for  separate  education.  Still,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  in  the  arrangement  contemplated,  there  need  not  be  any 
violation  of  the  religious  conscience  even  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  educational  plan  of  the  Lancashire  Public  School  Association, 
originated  in  1847  by  the  late  Samuel  Lucas,  proposed  to  give  secular 
instruction  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  and  to  leave  denominational 
teaching  to  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion ;  and  that  Associa- 
tion numbered  amongst  its  members,  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  committee  which  prepared  the  scheme  of 
religious  instruction  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  comprised 
amongst  its  members  a  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  whilst  affirming  that  the  scheme  did   not   satisfy  him,  yet 
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admitted  that  it  contained  nothing  contrary  to  Catholic  truth.  I 
therefore  think  that  although  the  Catholics  might  oppose  a  Bill  to 
render  all  elementary  schools  free,  and  to  place  them  under  one 
public  authority,  yet  when  the  Bill  was  actually  passed,  they  would 
make  arrangements  for  their  special  religious  teaching,  and  would 
rejoice  that  all  the  special  hindrances  to  the  education  of  the  very 
poorest  portion  of  the  population,  including  the  humiliation  of 
having  to  go  to  the  Poor-law  Guardians  from  time  to  time  to  beg 
for  a  few  coppers  to  hand  over  to  the  schoolmaster,  would  be  done 
away  with ;  and  that  the  School  Board  was  relieved  from  the 
painful  necessity  of  summoning  to  their  Rota  or  sending  to  the 
Magistrates'  Court,  from  week  to  week,  to  be  fined  and  perhaps 
imprisoned,  persons  whose  chief  if  not  only  oifence  is,  that  of 
poverty. 

And  now  I  come  to  my  last  point,  the  necessary  addition  to  the 
local  rates.  And  although,  after  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
education  of  the  nation  would  be  greatly  advanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  Schools,  I  might  very  properly  leave  the  principle 
to  make  its  own  way,  yet  it  seems  to  be  due  to  the  Statistical 
Society  to  glance,  in  conclusion,  at  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question.  It  will,  of  course,  be  asked,  why  should  a  man  who 
pays  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children  be  taxed  to  pay  also 
for  the  children  of  others  ?  Let  me  put  this  question  in  another 
form.  Why  should  a  mau  who  brings  up  his  own  children  properly, 
be  called  upon  to  pay  also  for  the  outcasts  from  other  families  at 
industrial  schools  ?  The  reply  is  tlie  same  in  both  cases,  because  he 
lives  in  society,  and  because  the  payment  in  each  case  is  for  the 
advantage  of  societ)'.  The  industrial  school  is  cheaper  and  better 
than  the  prison  or  the  workhouse,  and  education  is  better  for 
society  than  neglect,  the  educated  man  being  a  more  productive 
machine,  and  a  better  member  of  society  than  his  uneducated  neigh- 
bour. We  are  reduced,  therefore,  to  the  simple  question.  Is  it 
worth  the  cost  ?  But  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  would  always 
have  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  children,  and  be  taxed 
for  the  instruction  of  others  at  the  same  time,     i  can  imagine  a 
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state  of  things,  when  the  elementary  instruction  for  all  classes  of 
children  will  be  given  in  public  free  schools,  leaving  the  higher 
instruction  to  be  divided  amongst  private  schools,  grammar  schools, 
and  colleges.  In  such  a  case  it  would  certainly  cost  a  middle  class 
man  no  more  in  education  rates,  than  he  now  pays  for  the 
instruction  of  his  own  children.  I  will,  however,  confine  myself 
for  the  present,  to  the  necessary  vicarious  payments  for  those 
children  who  are  expected  to  attend  our  public  elementary  schools. 
Assuming  35s.  per  head  per  annum  as  the  necessary  cost  of  good 
elementary  instruction,  then  58,557,  less  10  per  cent.,  or  52,702 
children  will  cost  £92,228  per  annum  ;  but  of  this  amount  17s.  6d. 
per  head,  or  £46,114  ought  to  be  earned  from  the  Government; 
leaving  £46, 1 14  to  be  raised  by  local  taxation.  The  nett  Assessment 
of  the  Borough  of  ilanchester  is  £2,276,546.  On  this  sum  a  rate 
of  5d.  in  the  pound  would  produce  £47,386  or  £1272  in  excess  of 
our  requirement.  We  are  at  present  paying  a  school  rate  of  about 
2"lld.  in  the  pound,  and  that  includes  establishment  charges  and 
repayments  on  school  buildings  loans.  Practically,  therefore,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  an  extra  rate  of  3d.  or  4d.  in  the  pound  would 
be  needed  to  make  all  the  elementary  schools  into  Free  Schools, 
or  from  £28,457  to  £37,942  per  annum.  Is  it  worth  the  cost  ? 
Let  us  remember  that  our  statistics  show  that  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Government  Grant,  say  one  quarter  of  15s.  per  head  on 
37,000  children  in  annual  average  attendance,  or  £6937  together 
with  the  same  proportion  of  school  fees  on  a  weekly  averao-e  of 
about  46,000,  or  say  £6612,  or  together  £13,549  is  now  com- 
pletely thrown  away  amongst  us,  because  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  do  not  attend  often  enough  to  retain  the  teaching 
which  they  do  get.  Let  us  remember  also  that  a  public  rate 
would  directly  or  indirectly  reach  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  classes  who  now  send  their  children  to  public  elementary  schools 
and  who  live  in  houses  rated  at  and  under  £20  do  pay  either 
directly  or  through  their  landlords  about  from  one  quarter  to 
one  third  of  the  rate.  The  amount  remaining  to  be  contributed 
therefore  by   those   who  would  not  at  present  reap   any   direct 
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advantage  from  the  rate  is  from  £18,972  to  £28,457  per 
annum,  or  from  2d.  to  3d.  in  the  pound  on  the  assessment, 
and  I  must  now  leave  my  hearers  to  decide  whether  in  their 
opinion  I  have  supplied  sufficient  reasons  for  the  outlay,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  poorer 
classes,  or  for  merging  elementary  instruction  generally  into  a 
common  school  system  for  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  are 
now  paying  for  578  children  in  Industrial  Schools  or  on  Board 
Training  Ships,  and  our  efforts  together  with  others  in  the  same 
direction  have  considerably  lessoned  juvenile  crime ;  and  to  my 
mind  it  is  a  settled  fact,  that  to  keep  up  more  continuously,  and  for  a 
longer  period,  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  influence  over  children, 
to  which  Free  Schools  would  greatly  contribute,  would  have  for 
return,  increased  production  of  wealth,  and  improved  moral  conduct 
in  after  life. 


NOTE. 


Statistics  of  Half-time  Workers  attending  Every  Street,  St.  Matthew* ti 
and  Lloyd  Street  Board  Schools  for  Boys. 


The  numbers  of  half-timers  in  attendance  at  these  schools  in  the 
month  prior  to  the  last  Government  examinations  were : — 

Every  Street.        St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street.        Free  School. 
20  24  25  0 

The  numbers  of  half-timers  presented  for  examination  were  : — 
Every  Street.        St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street. 
13  or  65-0  9  or  37-5  12  or  48-0  of  the  weekly  average, 

which  in  the  case  of  half-time  workers  is  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  numbers  on  the  rolls,  and  the  passes  were  respectively 
in: — 

Every-st.      St.Matthew's.     Lloyd  Street. 

12IorG3-3    8|or36-l     llj  or  45-3  S^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^- 

(    age  attendants, 

compared   with     47-5  58*4  and       66-7  of  the  whole  school 
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in  each  case.     And  the  earnings  of  these  various  schools,  with  half- 
timers  added  to  the  annual  average,  show  the  following  sum  per 

head : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street. 

16/9i  16/9^  17/2i^ 

instead  of      17/6  18/6  18/1 

These  results  are  arrived  at  by  the  addition  of  the  attendanceg 
which  the  half-timers  do  not  make,  but  which  are  allowed  for  by 
the  Government.  Thus  the  ordinary  annual  average  at  the  various 
schools  is  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.        Lloyd  Street. 

230  107  234 

Allowed  for  half-timers     10  12  12i 


240  119  246^ 

which  makes  the  annual  average,  compared  with  the  school  rolls  : — 

Every  Street.  St.  Matthew's.  Lloyd  Street. 

62-66  instead  of  60-05  79-86     instead  of  71-81  78-25  instead  of  74-28 
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The  Cost  of  Administering  the  English  Poor  Law 

By  Mb.  George  Eooke. 

[Read  Feb.  12,  1879.] 


The  total  expenditure  in  relief  to  the  poor,  as  reported  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  during  the  year  ending  25th  of  March, 
1877,  was  £7,400,034. 

Taking  the  population  of  England  and  "Wales  at  24,500,000, 
this  represents  an  amount  of  6s.  per  head  paid  by  the  industrious 
and  self-supporting  portion  of  the  community,  to  support  or  par- 
tially support  710,175  paupers  (of  whom  57,600  were  insane), 
which  was  the  number  of  this  class  at  midsummer,  1877. 

By  the  public  and  also  by  the  press  the  enquiry  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made — At  what  cost  is  this  large  sum  of  seven  millions 
administered  ?  Or  in  other  words,  as  I  understand  it — IIow  much 
of  the  above  sum  is  expended  upon  the  officials  employed  to 
administer  the  funds,  and  upon  establishments,  &;c.,  strictly 
official?  What  proportion  of  the  above  sum  is  arrested  on  its 
way  from  the  ratepayers  to  its  actual  expenditure  on  the  pauper, 
to  pay  salaries  and  other  charges  contingent  on  the  existence  of  a 
Poor-law  ?  The  enquiry  is  a  legitimate  one,  and  being  of  consider- 
able importance  and  of  some  difficulty,  it  may  well  employ  the 
attention  af  an  Association  such  as  this.  The  percentage  of  cost 
will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  between  one  union  and 
another,  and  the  economic  solution  of  the  question  I  leave  with 
confidence  to  be  discussed  by  the  present  meeting. 

H 
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The  items  which  form  the  Relief  to  the  Poor  are  given  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  as  follows,  for  the 

year  before-named  : — 

£ 

fa)    In  Maintenance 1,613,757 

ChJ    Out  Relief 2,616,465 

fc)  Lunatics  in  Asylums 911, 426 

fd)  "Workhouse  Loans  and  Interest     285,086     " 

fe)  Salaries   and    rations   of   Officers,    and 

Superannuations   .  „ 972,217 

ffj   Other  expenses  of  relief    1,001,083 

£7,400,034 

The  two  first  of  these  items  sufficiently  explain  themselves  for 
our  purpose,  being  entirely  expended  on  the  destitute  poor.  The 
third  ((?)  being  outside  our  enquiry,  may  be  left  out  altogether, 
though  an  investigation  into  the  administrative  cost  of  asylums, 
both  for  paupers  and  for  better-class  patients,  would  be  a  useful 
work.  The  next,  and  much  the  smallest  item  of  expenditure,  is 
obviously  to  a  great  extent  spent  upon  the  pauper.  A  small 
portion  may  be  required  to  provide  rooms  for  the  resident  officers. 
Proba'.ily  if  we  take  £28C,000  as  expended  upon  housing  the  poor 
inmate,  and  the  £5,086  in  rooms  for  those  who  have  to  take  care 
of  him,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong. 

The  fifth  item  {e)  may  be  taken  as  entirely  administrative, 
with  this  understanding,  that  in  the  sum  is  included  the  salaries 
and  cost  of  maintaining  the  medical  officers  and  also  the  nurses — 
necessities  of  our  liuman  nature  irrespective  of  poor-law,  and  in 
some  Unions  amounting  to  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  column  {e). 

There  remnius  the  last  large  item  of  one  million,  or  nearly  one- 
seventh  of  tiie  whole,  which  is  the  difficult  one  to  analyse,  and 
upon  which  the  whole  enquiry  may  be  said  to  rest.  In  the  last 
report  this  column,  described  as  "  Other  expenses  of  or  immediately 
connected  with  relief,"  is  further  stated  to  "  include  all  those 
charges  solely  contingent  on  the  existence  of  pauperism,  for  which 
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no  place  in  any  of  the  five  preceding  heads  can  be  found  ;  "  and 
the  report  adds,  "  This  comprehensive  item  is  a  largely  increasing 
one." 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Macdonald,  the  experienced 
clerk  of  the  Manchester  Board,  I  have  obtained  the  particulars  from  a 
number  of  Unions  of  the  amounts  which  make  up  this  large  figure. 
As  may  be  supposed,  they  are  numerous,  and  very  different  in  terms 
and  in  character.  Some  of  them  include  apprentice  fees,  burials,  and 
coals,  which  the  report  states  are  placed  in  the  first  item.  Select- 
ing those  which  may  fairly  be  classed  as  administrative — by  far 
the  largest  being  the  collectors'  poundage  for  collecting  the  poor- 
rate — I  believe  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  this  column 
may  be  said  to  have  been  spent  in  other  ways  than  directly  upon 
the  pauper.  In  addition  to  the  collectors'  fees  before-named,  I 
include  in  this  stationery,  printing,  and  advertisements,  keep  of 
horses,  fees  to  magistrates'  clerks,  and  the  losses  incurred  in 
farming  and  other  operations  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
compulsory  labour  tests  for  the  able-bodied,  with  an  innumerable 
number  of  small  amounts.  The  other  three-fourths  is  spent  on 
vagrants,  in  the  additions  and  repairs  of  workhouses,  on  the  fixtures 
and  furniture,  on  fire  insurance,  on  drugs,  ironmongery,  household 
utensils,  shaving  and  hair-cutting,  carpets,  and  lastly,  coffins,  &c. 

On  the  bases  thus  briefly  stated,  I  take  the 

£ 

Total  Expenditure     7,400,034 

Deduct  Lunatics  in  Asylums     9 11, 426 

Gives  expended  on  In  and  Out  Eelief  .  .  £6,488,608 

Anirrs-isTBATivE  Cost.  £ 

Officers'  Salaries,  &c 972,217 

'W"orkhouses'  proportion  of  cost 5,086 

Other  expenses  administrative 250,271 

£1,227,574 
Or  a  percentage  of  18-8,  nearly  one-fifth. 
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It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  the  pauperism  per  thousand 
of  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is,  for  the  year  1877-78: — 

In-door    , 6 

Out-door 23 

Total    29 

I  now  proceed  to  show  how  widely  this  percentage  of  adminis- 
trative cost  varies  between  one  place  and  another,  and  will  then 
ask  you  to  observe  the  results  of  these  variations  on  («)  The  per- 
centage of  pauperism,  (i)  The  cost  of  pauperism  on  the  population, 
(c)  The  amount  expended  on  each  individual  pauper. 

Five   Unions  of  dense  j^ojju/afion  and  no  suburban  district  of  a 

better  class. 

Total 
Exj^ended. 
£ 
St.  Pancras 118,502 

Marylebone 83,900 

Liverpool 76,544 

Manchester   60,462 

Bristol 27,918 

Seven  Unions  of  large  size  i) 

Total 
Expended. 
£ 
West  Derby 63,184 

Chorlton 35,670 

Salford 32,388 

Bolton 27,410 

Nottingham 20,817 

Sheffield    43,408 

Leeds    49,817 

The  above  is  a  usual  way  of  looking 
and  the  percentage  on  the  sum  expended  would  be  held  by  many 
to  show  good  management  on  the  part  of  guardians  tvhere  it  is  the 
smallest ;  it  is  nevertheless  easily  shown  that  this  is  after  all  an 
illusory  and  altogether  mistaken  view  of  the  subject. 


Admini- 
strative. 
£ 
.      22,655      . 

Per- 
centage 

.  ..      20 

.      15,047      . 

...      18 

.      20,854      . 

. ..      27 

.      17,987     . 

. ..      29 

4,558      . 

...      17 

c  North  ofE 

Admini- 
strative. 
£ 
.      12,636      . 

ngland. 

Per 
centago. 

...      20 

8,371      . 

.  ..      23 

6,980      . 

...      21 

4,661      . 

...      19 

3,965      . 

...      20 

5,197      . 

...      12 

9,466      . 

...      19 

at  questions  of  this  kind, 
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If  this  is  to  be  the  test,  then  the  way  to  excel  would  be  to 
restrict  your  enquiries,  lower  your  discipline,  and  impair  your 
educational  establishments ;  accept  all  as  paupers  who  present 
themselves,  pay  them  higher  and  work  them  less  ;  pay  lower 
salaries,  and  have  inferior  administratoi's  ;  raise  your  total  cost, 
and  lower  the  administrative,  and  you  at  once  accomplish  this  result. 

I  may  here  observe  that  the  two  towns,  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, have  each  large  industiial  schools,  which  add  at  once  about 
5  per  cent,  to  the  administrative  cost ;  and  as  they  take  children 

from  other  Unions,  the  reduction  as  against  those  places  which 

* 
have  no  schools  of  this  class  must  be  7  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent. 

at  least. 

The  veriest  tyro  in  Poor  Law  statistics  knows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  form  correct  deductions  from  them,  so  very  varied  are  the  circum- 
stances of  some  districts  as  compared  with  others.  The  centre 
of  a  large  town,  for  example,  without  any  suburban  population, 
the  better  class  of  people  driven  year  by  year  outside  its  area,  is 
compared  with  another  Union  having  but  few  of  the  dwellings 
whence  paupers  are  drafted.  Bearing  in  mind  the  average 
pauperism  of  the  country  to  be  29  per  thousand,  it  will  be  seen  by 
Table  A.,  Appendix,  that  where  the  administrative  cost  has  been 
about  20  per  cent.,  the  pauperism  is  below  that  figure;  where  the 
percentage  is  lower,  viz.,  12  per  cent,  or  17  per  cent.,  the  rate  of 
pauperism  is  doubled  or  nearly  so.  To  make  this  more  evident,  I 
now  proceed  to  give  a  few  figures,  showing  the  same  results  as 
regards  the  rural  districts,  where  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  in 
a  primeval  manner,  and  whei-e  the  establishments  and  other  checks 
are  often  inadequate  and  inefficiently  enforced. 

Four  Agricultural  Counties. 

Total  expended. 
£ 
Buckinghamshire..   53,099 

Cambridgeshire  .  .  72,086 
Herefordshire  ....  39,138 
Devonshire   178,428 


Administrative. 

Percentage, 

£ 
9,587      .  .  . 

,.      18 

11,081      ... 

,.      16 

7,176      ... 

.      17 

25,822      ... 

.      14 
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The  pauperism  of  these  four  counties  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation is  reported :  — 

T,       1  i  •  Paupers  per 
Population.  Thousand. 

Buckinf!:hamshire    155,000  ....  44 

Cambridgeshire    192,000  49 

Herefordshire 121,000  39 

Devonshire 605,000  44 

In  selecting  these  four  counties,  I  have  endeavoured  to  take 
those  which  are  fairly  representative.  If  I  had  been  only  anxious 
to  prove  my  case,  I  might  have  selected  instead  : — 

Wilts — Paupers  per  thousand 54 

Dorset         ,,         ,,         ,,        55 

Somerset     ,,  ,,  ,,         50 

where  the  pauperism  per  thousand  is — per  T.  L.  Murray  Browne's 
report — respectively  as  above. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  cannot  be  contended  for  a 
moment  that  the  ratio  between  administrative  expenditure  and 
pauperism  will  be  always  the  same,  but  I  think  the  facts  and 
figures  now  before  the  meeting  sufficiently  prove  that  a  parsi- 
monious system  of  administration  is  an  economic  error.  Take  the 
two  towns — Manchester  and  Sheffield, — they  have  each  about  the 
same  population;  the  first  spends  £60,000  per  annum,  and  has 
4296  paupers;  the  latter  expends  £43,000,  but  it  has  6214 
paupers  on  its  books,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2000  more.  Sup- 
posing the  earnings  of  these  to  be  only  3s.  per  week,  when  com- 
pelled to  labour  instead  of  being  permitted  to  remain  idle,  this 
would  make  up  the  extra  cost  to  the  community  of  an  improved 
administration,  and  the  amount  would  be  expended  in  wages 
instead  of  relief. 

In  addition  there  are  the  collateral  advantages  of  an  improved 
system  of  administration  not  capable  of  representation  by  statistics, 
but  nevertheless  obvious  to  those  who  liave  opportunities  of 
observing  them. 

An  improved  pauper  hospital,  with  good  wards,  good  nursing, 
the  best  appliances,  and  superior  medical  skill,  whilst  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  administrative  cost,  is  an  undoubted  gain  to  the 
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community  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  certainty  of  the  cures,  the 
earlier  return  to  work,  and  prolonged  lives.  The  most  perfect 
industrial  schools,  on  the  best  system,  whilst  costly  per  head  as 
compared  with  inferior  establishments,  and  administratively  ex- 
pensive, are  found  to  lessen  pauperism  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
and  will  pay  in  the  end — care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  liability 
there  is,  when  establishments  of  these  kinds  become  celebrated,  for 
persons  to  seek  their  shelter  from  other  unions,  in  spite  of  the  laws 
of  settlement,  however  carefully  enforced. 

But  it  is  the  reduced  pauperism  iuduced  by  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  law  that  is  the  great  advantage  of  completeness  in  this 
respect.  Pauperism  begets  pauperism,  both  in  the  present  genera- 
tion and  the  future  ;  and  where  one  union  expends  in  preveiiting 
it,  whilst  another  union  expends  in  supporting  it,  I  hold  that  the 
former  is  the  right  course,  and  in  accordance  with  true  economy. 
Those  of  us  who  are  in  office  are  appointed  as  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  and  not  merely,  as  some  appear  to  suppose.  Guardians  of  the 
pauper.  It  ought  to  be  our  care  to  guard  the  poorer  class  in  every 
possible  way  against  the  easily-acquired  habit  of  depending  upon 
rate-collected  funds,  and  to  prevent  a  single  individual  from  ob- 
taining it  who  can  be  induced,  forced,  or  helped  by  other  means, 
to  maintain  himself.  This  can  only  be  systematically  done  by  an 
efficient,  and,  of  course,  proportionately  costly,  staff,  supported  by 
an  active  and  united  Board. 

The  conclusion,  then,  at  which  I  arrive,  and  which  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  this  Society,  is  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
expenditure  is  an  economic  minimum  of  admininistrative  cost.  If 
it  is  reduced  below  that  the  pauperism  of  the  district  is  sure  to  be 
higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  community  is  thereby 
suffering. 

That  this  is  true  not  only  of  cities  but  also  of  rural  unions  of 
small  population  I  have  only  to  point  to  Atcham  in  Shropshire, 
and  Hawarden  in  Cheshire,  where  the  pauperism  is  respectively 
irS  per  1000  and  16-4  ;  but  the  administrative  cost  is  27  per  cent. 
in  the  former  and  30  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
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But  a  more  correct  test  of  the  results  of  Poor  Law  Administra- 
tion than  the  percentage  on  expenditure  of  the  administrative  cost 
is  presented  by  a  calculation  of  the  total  cost  of  relief  to  the  poor 
as  compared  with  the  population  of  the  country  or  unions  in  the 
Table  A.     (See  Appendix.) 

Keeping  in  view  that  the  average  expenditure  per  head  throughout 
the  country  is  6s.,  and  the  average  percentage  of  administrative 
cost  is  18-8,  it  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  this  table  that  in  almost 
every  instance  where  the  amount  spent  on  administration  is  low  the 
expenditure  per  head  exceeds  the  average  of  6s.  This  is  mainly 
because  the  pauperism  is  large,  in  fact  excessive. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Districts,  before  refeiTed  to,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
very  differently  circumstanced  from  others,  it  will  be  observed  that 
20  per  cent,  spent  on  administration  reduces  the  cost  per  head  of 
the  population  to  4s.  2d.,  3s.,  or  even  2s.  lOd.,  or  in  the  unions  of 
Hawarden  and  Atcham  to  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  5d. 

But  I  would  urge  most  strongly  that  it  is  not  alone  by  the 
diminished  cost  per  head  of  population  that  Poor  Law  management 
can  be  measured,  or  Boards  of  Guardians  would  have  the  unpleasant 
task  of  vicing  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  screw  down  the 
relief  to  the  lowest  point — the  point  being  defined,  perhaps,  by 
the  coroner  and  his  jury.  "We  have  to  administer  the  law  with 
discretion,  to  protect  alike  the  ratepayer,  tlie  poorer  class,  and  the 
pauper ;  and  the  true  limit  is  reached  when  pauperism  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  dimension  by  means  of  an  able,  conscientious  staff 
of  officials  adequate  to  their  work,  and  in  whose  discrimination  the 
Board  can  place  confidence.  "When  the  cases  are  sifted  in  this 
way,  the  ratepayer  preserved  from  idleness,  improvidence,  and 
deception,  and  the  poor  from  contamination.  Guardians  can  then  be 
more  liberal  in  their  relief — take  greater  care  of  their  aged  and 
sick,  and  expend  more  in  educating  tlie  children  under  their  con- 
trol. That  such  is  the  case  I  again  appeal  to  my  figures.  Those 
towns  which  I  take  as  models  of  Poor  Law  administration  expend 
4s.  2d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  week  on  each  pauper ;  those  with  less  adminis- 
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trative  skill  only  expend  2s.  7d.  to  3s.  per  pauper,  though  having 
double  the  number  to  support ;  this  is  not  a  monetary  gain  to  the 
ratepayers. 

This  increased  cost  per  pauper  is  mainly  the  result  of  a  largely 
increased  proportion  of  in-door  paupers,  which  also,  of  course,  adds 
considerably  to  the  administrative  percentage.  The  wide  differences 
which  exist  between  the  number  of  in  and  out  paupers  in  various 
Unions  is  very  great,  and  has  long  had  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  its  able  officials.  In  some  places  there  are 
six  out  to  one  in  ;  in  others  there  are  three  in  to  one  out  (of  course 
I  am  speaking  of  ordinary  years). 

The  workhouse  is  a  most  important  means  of  reducing 
pauperism — to  the  well-disposed  the  "  House  "  has  no  terrors, 
and  is  often  a  very  acceptable  asylum  ;  but  to  the  idle  and  dissi- 
pated, the  cleanliness  and  order,  the  early  hours  and  hours  of  work, 
have  a  most  deterent  effect.  The  acceptance  or  refusal  in  1 9  cases 
out  of  20  at  once  settles  the  class  to  which  the  appKcant  really 
belongs. 

A  paper  on  "The  Operations  of  the  Poor  Law"  was  read  before 
this  Statistical  Society  in  1876,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  three 
years'  experience  at  the  Manchester  Board  have  confirmed  the 
following  opinions  then  expressed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Charlton  :  — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  cases  of  out-door  relief  are  to  be  found 
*'  in  the  most  densely  crowded  districts,  living  in  the  worst  possible 
"  character  of  houses  or  dwellings.  They  are  the  poor  and  spirit- 
"  less  dregs  of  humanity,  ill-fed,  worse  clothed,  and  very  often 
"  dirty  and  foul,  with  all  that  can  engender  disease  and  continue 
"  conditions  of  danger  to  the  surrounding  population. 

"  Doubtless  there  are,  even  under  these  circumstances,  families 
"  with  as  rich  a  love  to  one  another  as  might  be  found  amongst  the 
"  most  cleanly  and  the  best  cared  for;  but  we  have  learned  to 
"  know  that  cleanliness  and  order  are  as  necessary  for  the  well- 
"  being  of  the  class  as  food  is  to  the  individual ;  and  no  cncour- 
"  agement  should  be  given  to  the  maintenance  of  conditions  that 
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"  promote  danger  to  others,  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
"  paupers'  relief.  When  an  epidemic  spreads,  then  the  cry  is 
"  raised  that  the  filth  of  these  overcrowded  districts  is  the  cause, 
"  and  efforts  are  made,  spasmodically  and  wholesale,  to  clear  out 
"  the  unwholesome  places. 

"  I  would  do  this  by  substituting  the  wholesome  and  efficient 
"  refuge  of  the  poorhouse,  and  abolish  out-door  relief,  except  in 
"  the  few  cases  mentioned  hereafter.  No  one  who  has  been 
"  through  a  well-kept  workhouse  can  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency 
"  of  the  removal,  if  he  regards  the  common  benefit  rather  than 
"  the  individual  hardship.  It  is  barely  possible  to  keep  body  and 
"  soul  together  on  the  amounts  now  of  necessity  and  rightly  given 
"  for  out-door  relief.  The  gift  of  money  is  at  best  uncertain,  and 
"  for  the  most  part  bad.  How,  then,  can  cleanliness,  proper 
"  accommodation,  and  proper  food  be  obtained  by  its  means." 

In  a  report  which  appears  in  the  Blue  Book  just  published,  dated 
January  21st,  Mr.  T.  H.  Murray  Brown,  one  of  the  inspectors, 
states  : — "  It  is  the  experience  of  all  Unions  that  only  a  very 
"  small  percentage  of  those  to  whom  the  workhouse  is  offered  in 
"  lieu  of  outdoor  relief  ever  accept  the  offer,  yet  it  must  be 
"  remembered  that  nowhere  (with  occasional  exceptions)  is  there 
"  any  such  thing  as  relief  of  complete  destitution  except  in  the  work- 
"  house.  It  is  obvious  that  no  pauper  can  really  live  on  the 
"  miserable  half-crown  or  five  shillings  per  week,  which  is  the 
"  usual  out-door  dole.  And  as  a  rule  those  Unions  which  grant 
"  out  relief  to  the  largest  number  arc  also  those  which  give 
"  the  smallest  pittance  to  each  individual.  These  small  weekly 
"  sums  are  not  in  reality  supposed  to  do  more  than  supplement 
"  other  means  of  support,  whether  these  arise  from  charity,  from 
"  insufficient  earnings,  or  other  sources.  Complete  destitution,  as  a 
"  rule,  finds  no  shelter  but  the  workhouse,  and  that  equally 
"  whether  the  aggregate  out-door  relief  of  the  Union  be  high  or 
"  low.  Out-relief  is  in  practice  a  subsidiary  and  not  a  principal 
"  means  of  support,  and  its  withdrawal  is  met  in  a  variety  of 
"  ways — by  increased  industry,  by  assistance  from  relatives,  private 
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"  charity,  &c.  It  follows  that  the  in-door  and  not  the  out-door 
**  relief  is,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  true  test  of  the  pauper 
"  destitution  of  a  district." 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  an  experienced  official,  and  the 
statistics  I  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  application  of  the 
workhouse  test  does  not  increase  the  ratepayers'  expenditure, 
though  it  has  been  argued,  and  continues  to  be  argued,  that  inas- 
much as  in-door  paupers  cost  more  per  head  than  out-door,  the 
result  would  be  otherwise.  This  test  is  therefore  invaluable  in  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

"Workhouses  and  all  establishments  are  periodically  visited  by  an 
experienced  inspector,  and  all  monetary  transactions  are  submitted 
to  an  auditor — two  agencies  which  might  with  advantage  be 
extended  to  other  organizations.  Probably  if  some  other  establish- 
ments had  been  under  the  same  efficient  inspection  and  audit,  recent 
catastrophes  would  not  have  ruined  thousands.  So  long  as  these 
two  Government  officials  are  vigorously  at  work,  neither  the  press 
nor  the  public  need  be  under  any  apprehension  that  administrative 
cost  will,  under  the  Poor  Law,  be  excessive,  or  the  ratepayer  un- 
duly taxed.  Compare  the  cost,  for  instance,  of  our  large  hospitals 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  which  per  patient  per  week 
is  28s.,  30s.,  or  even  more,  with  the  cost  in  a  pauper  hospital  under 
inspection  and  audit,  of  7s.  and  under  10s.  By  many  persons  the  com- 
parison would  be  supposed  to  be  absurd,  and  that  such  hospitals 
had  little  in  common,  but  do  these  good  people  know  that  in  the 
pauper  hospitals  of  the  Metropolis  and  of  our  large  towns,  the 
medical  skill  and  the  nursing  arrangements  are  equal  to  the 
best  hospitals,  and  the  food  little  if  at  all  inferior,  whilst  the  cost 
is  scarcely  one-fourth.  The  cases  under  treatment  are  not  so 
severe,  and  the  stimulants,  &c.,  may  be  less,  but  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  difference  (if  any)  in  the 
attendance,  the  food,  and  the  establishment,  between  a  public  and 
pauper  infirmary. 

This  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
experienced  inspectors  bringing  to  bear  the  experience  not  of  a 
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single  town  or  district  but  of  the  whole  country.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  the  accounts  and  expenditure  controlled  by  the 
efficient,  impartial,  and  unyielding  Government  auditor.  If  these 
■were  extended  to  all  public  infirmaries  great  would  be  the  saving 
to  subscribers  in  money,  and  to  committees  of  management  in 
their  control  of  them.  In  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  the 
administrative  expenditure  is  about  24  per  cent.,  but  this  to 
compare  with  a  Pauper  Hospital  must  be  increased  by  the  salaries 
and  rations  of  medical  officers  and  nurses,  which  would  make  it  up 
to  60  or  65  per  cent.  In  what  way  the  remainder  of  the  large 
cost  which  must  appear  to  all  guardians  of  the  poor  to  be  excessive 
in  voluntary  hospitals  arises  I  am  not  able  to  detennine,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  an  experienced  inspector  and  auditor  would  soon 
ascertain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficient  dispensing  of  relief  is 

one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our  social    system — unless 

given  with  the  greatest  care  and  cautioa  (as  our  worthy  Bishop 

points   out)    "it  does  more  harm  than  good  " — how  very  unwise 

then  to  stint  the  needful  cost  of  efficient  administration.     How  can 

we  expect  our  labouring  population  to  exercise  self-denial  and  to 

save  up  for  their  declining  years — to  acquire  property  and  a  stake 

in  the  country — like  our  thrifty  neighbours  in  France — so  long  as 

we  place  them  in  different  and  unnatural  circumstances  by  saving 

the  unthrifty,   the   intemperate,    the  idle   and  careless  from  the 

consequences  to  themselves  of  their  short  sightedness,  and  allow 

them  to  be  kept  petted  and  wept  over,  "  whib  the  thrifty  hard 

"  workers  are  living  on  spare  food,  and  often  with  less  of  the  comforts 

"  of  life  are  assisting  to  maintain  those  who  through  life  have  been 

**  in  receipt  of  larger  incomes  than  themselves." 

In  his  celebrated  work,  "  Thrift,"  Dr.  Smiles  writes: — "  Men 
"  are  easily  led  away  by  the  parade  of  their  miseries,  but  whicli 
"  for  the  most  part  are  self-imposed — the  direct  results  of 
"  idleness,  thriftlessness,  intemperance,  and  misconduct.  To 
"  blame  others  for  what  we  suffer  is  always  more  easy  and  agree- 
"  able  than  to  blame  ourselves.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  people 
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"  who  live  from  day  to  day  without  plan,  without  rule,  without 
"  forethought — who  spend  all  their  earnings  without  saving  any- 
"  thing  for  the  future — are  preparing  beforehand  for  inevitable 
**  distress." 

As  remarked  by  the  high  sheriff  of  Glamorganshire,  at  the  Poor 
Law  Conference,  in  London,  in  December  last: — "We  must 
"  endeavour  in  administrating  the  law  to  bring  our  cool  and 
"  calculating  heads  to  the  work,  and  for  the  time  to  close  our 
"  warm  and  generous  hearts,  especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  are 
"passing  through  exceptional  times  of  distress,  depression  of 
"trade,  and  the  complications  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  and  military 
"reserves."  These  complications  are  sure  to  recur,  and  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily  is  by  an  efficient  and  reliable 
staff  of  experienced  officers — men  who  can  discriminate  between 
the  working  class,  who  only  require  to  be  helped  over  a  passing 
pinch,  and  the  "residuum  of  hopeless  poverty  and  dependence," 
to  whom  relief  should  only  be  afforded  within  the  walls  of  a  well 
disciplined  workhouse  :  and  with  adequate  labour  tests — with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  this,  and  this  only,  was  in  store  for  them 
the  numbers  of  this  class  would  be  found  sensibly  to  diminish. 

The  Poor  Law  of  England  ought  to  be  equal  to  all  emergencies, 
and  for  all  exceptional  times,  but  this  can  only  be  effectually  done 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  providing  in  times  of  prosperity  for  the 
periods  of  adversity  which  come  upon  every  community.  "Work- 
houses with  a  good  margin  of  spare  wards,  labour  tests  largely  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  requirements  and  a  full  compliment  of 
officers  carefully  selected  and  trained,  and  the  English  Poor  Law 
will  be  a  real  advantage  to  the  community.  Divest  it  of  these 
safeguards  and  it  becomes  (as  was  clearly  proved  under  the  old  law) 
a  debasing  and  degrading  pauperising  agency.  This  is  the  weak 
point  of  all  Poor  laws.  ' '  A  compulsory  contribution  from  the  labour 
"  and  industry  of  others  cannot  fail  in  process  of  time  to  produce 
"the  unfortunate  effect  of  abating  those  exertions  on  the  part  of 
"  the  labouring  classes  on  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  man- 
"  kind  has  been  made  to  rest.     By  diminishing  the  natural  impulse 
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"by  which  men  are  instigated  to  industry  and  good  conduct;  by 
"  superseding  the  necessity  of  providing  in  the  season  of  health 
"  and  vigour  for  the  wants  of  sickness  and  old  age,  and  by  making 
"  poverty  and  misery  the  conditions  on  which  relief  is  to  be  obtained 
"the  system  is  perpetiially  encouraging  and  increasing  the  misery 
"  it  was  designed  to  alleviate — creating  at  the  same  time  an 
"  unlimited  demand  on  funds  which  it  cannot  augment.  As  every 
' '  system  of  relief  founded  on  compulsory  enactments  is  divested  of 
"the  character  of  benevolence  so  it  is  without  its  beneficial 
"effects;  as  it  proceeds  from  no  impulse  of  charity  it  creates  no 
"  feeling  of  gratitude,  and,  not  unfrequently,  engenders  dispositions 
"  and  habits  calculated  to  separate  rather  than  unite  the  rif;herand 
"  poorer  classes  of  the  community  ;  even  the  obligations  oi"  natural 
"affection  are  no  longer  left  to  their  own  impulse,  but  the  mutual 
"  support  of  nearest  relatives  has  been  actually  enjoined  by  a 
"  positive  law  which  the  authority  of  magistrates  is  continually 
"  required  to  enforce."  Although  more  than  half  a  century  has 
passed  since  the  foregoing  sentences  were  written  by  the  Committee 
of  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  in  1817,  they  represent  but  too  faithfully, 
the  results  of  poor  law  administration  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  most  disastrous  liability  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  careful 
and  frequent  supervision  of  each  case  taken  on  the  books  by  shrewd, 
active,  and  zealous  relieving  officers  accustomed  to  the  work.  They 
must  be  supported  by  a  Board  who  act  upon  and  advertise  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes  a  code  of  regulations  whereby  no 
relief  other  than  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  will  be  afforded 
to  persons  whose  destitution  is  the  plain  result  of  their  own 
intemperance,  improvidence,  idleness,  or  crime,  nor  to  women 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  or  whose  husbands  are  in  prison,  nor  to 
persons  who  are  untruthful  or  deceitful  when  enquiries  are  made. 
Supervision  and  investigations  of  this  kind  are  worthless  unless 
they  are  complete,  and  they  cannot  be  complete  without  an 
expenditure  of  money,  which,  while  we  regret  the  amount,  it  is 
the  worst  policy  possible  to  be  always  striving  to  reduce.  It  is  a 
necessity  of  the  system,  and  20  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  expenditure 
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on  relief  must  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Some  reduction  of  this 
amount  is  attempted  under  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Elberfeld 
arrangement,  which  consists  in  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number 
of  respectable  persons  whose  services  are  unpaid  with  the  labours  of 
the  paid  local  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  Boards.  Each  person  has 
to  visit  specially  a  small  number  of  applicants  for  relief,  varying 
from  half-a-dozen  to  fifty  in  number,  in  different  cities  of  Grermany, 
and  to  endeavour  in  every  way  by  moral  as  well  as  pecuniaiy  aid, 
to  induce  in  the  recipients  and  their  relatives,  as  much  self-help 
and  as  little,  or  as  brief  reliance  on  public  charity  as  possible. 

The  duties  that  in  England  are  discharged  by  the  Guardians  and 
salaried  relieving  officers  in  Elberfeld  devolve  upon  the  overseers, 
the  "visitors"  or  Armenpjleger  discharging  the  duties  of  relieving 
officers.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  the  important  provision  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Armenpjleger  are  revised  fortnightly  by  the 
Armen-  VerwaUung,  or  higher  poor-law  tribunal.  Theoretically, 
at  least,  this  system  of  checks  appears  to  be  admirably  devised,  and 
is  said  to  work  perfectly. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  Armen- 
pjleger, his  office  is  obviously  the  most  important  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  in  our  system  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  that  of  the  relieving  officer.  His  qualifications  are  thus 
indicated  in  the  instructions  : — "  The  offices  of  overseer  and  visitor 
"are  the  most  important  of  civic  honorary  offices,  requiring  in  the 
"  persons  who  accept  them  a  large  measure  of  human  kindness  and 
"  an  earnest  sense  of  duty — kindness  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
"  with  love  and  heart,  duty  to  withstand  demands  urged  upon  insuf- 
"ficient  grounds — so  that  idleness  and  immorality  may  not  follow 
"from  indiscriminate  almsgiving." 

Again,  in  Article  18,  it  is  laid  down  to  be  the  duty  of  the  visitor 
Armenpjleger  "to  visit  the  poor  of  his  district  frequently — not  less 
"  than  eveiy  fortnight ;  to  note  any  changes  that  may  have  taken 
"  place  in  the  condition  of  the  family  in  their  income,  number,  &c. ; 
"  to  satisfy  himself  that  such  articles  of  clothing,  furniture,  &c., 
"  as  may  have  been  given  or  lent  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
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"pauper;  to  reprimand  disorderly  conduct  or  immorality;  to 
'*  enforce  order,  cleanliness,  and  honesty  ;  to  warn  parents  of  their 
"  duties  to  their  children,  especially  as  regards  education ;  to 
*'  impress  upon  children  that  they  are  to  be  reverent  towards  their 
"  parents,  and  to  contribute  to  their  support.  In  short,  he  must 
"  strive  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  over  the  moral  feelings  of 
"  the  poor." 

When  the  Elberfeld  system  was  first  established,  in  1853,  the 
number  of  visitors  was  60  to  a  population  of  about  50,000.  It  was 
found,  however,  to  be  impracticable  for  even  this  large  number 
personally  to  make  the  strict  enquiries  and  frequent  visits  that  are 
required  by  the  regulations.  The  number  of  visitors  was  therefore 
increased  from  60  to  252,  and  no  visitor  is  allowed  to  bave  charge 
of  more  than  four  families. 

The  framers  of  the  English  Poor  Law  of  1834  started  with  a 
theory  of  administration  not  unlike  that  of  Elberfeld.  Every 
application  for  relief  was  to  be  rigidly  inquired  into.  AU  the 
circumstances  of  the  family,  the  number  of  children,  occupations, 
earnings,  resources  of  every  description,  with  other  facts  more  or 
less  relevant,  were  to  be  ascertained  and  reported  to  the  Guardians 
for  their  information  and  guidance.  It  was  further  contemplated 
by  the  framers  of  the  English  Poor  Law  that  the  relief  was  to  be 
delivered  as  a  general  rule  at  the  paupers'  own  homes  by  the 
relieving  officers.  It  is  assumed  in  the  English  sjste  n  that  all 
this  can  be  efficiently  done  by  paid  officers,  many  of  whom  are  no 
doubt  zealous,  intelligent,  diligent,  and  are  fairly  remunerated; 
but  very  many  of  them,  accepting  the  office  at  salaries  less  than 
the  wages  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  have  barely  the  qualifications  of 
keeping  the  simplest  accounts,  little  beyond  reading  and  writing. 
It  is  further  assumed  in  England  that  the  relieving  officers  can 
efficiently  discharge  the  important  and  multifarious  duties  of 
personally  \-isiting,  and  inquiring  into  and  reporting  upon  all  the 
circumstances  of  say  from  400  to  1000  paupers,  the  number  varying 
according  to  the  population  of  the  district.  It  appears  that  the 
population  of  relieving  officers'  districts  vary   from    5,642,    th« 
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lowest,  to  50,261,  the  liighest  (see  'M.r.  Henley's  report).  Under 
our  system,  a  large  percentage  of  pauperism  is  permanent,  irregu- 
larly visited  at  long  intervals,  and  often  only  as  a  matter  of  form. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ascribe  this,  the  great  blot  in  our 
system  of  administration,  to  the  fault  entirely  of  the  relieving 
officers.  Looking  at  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  by  the  short- 
sighted parsimony  of  Guardians,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them  in 
many  places  to  discharge  efficiently  the  most  important  of  their 
duties.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,  one  of 
the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  to  whom  I  am 
also  indebted  for  the  foregoing  description  of  the  system  with 
which  the  name  of  Elberfeld  is  associated,  and  which  has  been  in 
practice  there,  and  in  several  of  the  smaller  German  towns,  for  the 
pa  1 15  or  20  years.  Judging  by  results,  it  has  worked  fairly  well, 
though  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  some  places  in  obtaining 
the  requisite  number  of -^-isitors,  which  is  the  keystone  of  the  structure. 
In  a  recent  speech  reported  January  21st,  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester stated  that  "the  vast  phenomena  of  ignorance,  pauperism^ 
"  thriftlessnes^,  and  crime,  with  -which  we  were  surrounded  on  every 
"  side,  could  be  successfully  dealt  with,  he  believed,  if  they  were  to 
"  divide  Manchester  and  Salford  into  blocks  of  200  houses  each, 
*'  which  would  embrace  a  population  of  1000,  and  put  each  block 
"  under  the  supervision  of  two  or  three  active  men,  who  might 
"  associate  with  themselves  fellow- workers,  male  and  female."  Sup- 
posing the  population  to  be  200,000  who  would  come  into  the 
category,  we  should  require  1200  volunteers  to  work  the  system 
in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

In  England  the  system  might  possibly  be  found  to  answer  in  the 
few  localities  where  people  of  leisure  congregate,  but  I  can  see  no 
probability  whatever  of  obtaining  anything  like  the  adequate 
number  in  the  smoky  and  impure  atmospheres  of  our  populous 
towns,  even  with  all  the  influence,  clerical  and  lay,  that  would 
be  brought  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  system. 

Not  without  reluctance  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  the  voluntary  principle,  and  we  must,  therefore,  make 
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the  best  of  our  English  Poor  Law  by  improving  our  administration 
of  it  as  lime  and  experience  enables,  even  though  the  administrative 
cost  be  20  per  cent,  or  something  more ;  maintaining  our  work- 
houses and  labour  tests  under  active  and  reliable  officials ; 
retaining  our  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  helpless,  with  good 
and  efficient  nurses  and  medical  skill ;  our  schools  separated 
altogether  from  adults  for  the  children.  "We  must  depute  the 
visiting  of  the  out-door  and  the  selecting  of  the  in-door 
paupers,  mainly  to  intelligent,  zealous,  and  trustworthy  reliev- 
ing officers,  who  must  be  fairly  remunerated  and  not  overworked. 
They  must  have  for  their  guidance  rules  carefully  framed, 
and  rigidly  Lnforced  such  as  : — "  That  no  able-bodied  single 
"person,  or  married  couple  without  children,  be  allowed 
"  out-door  relief.  That  the  same  applies  to  the  wives  and  children 
"  of  men  in  prison  or  who  have  absconded.  That  no  person  be 
"  given  relief  outside  the  workhouse  (as  before  stated)  who  is  known 
"  to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  (that  terrible  cause  of  fully 
"  one-half  our  pauperism).  That  relief  shall  be  given  to  a  great 
"  extent  in  food  rather  than  money."  Acting  on  regulations  of  this 
character,  the  Manchester  and  Chorlton  Boards,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  relieving  officers,  have  reduced  their  out-door  lists  from  an 
aggregate,  during  ordinary  times,  of  11,106  persons  to  3,053,  a 
reduction  of  8,053  persons,  or  almost  three-fourths  who  have  been 
rescued  without  hardship,  but  not  without  the  exercise  of  much 
care,  tact,  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  officials — (for  it  is  always 
easier  to  give  than  to  withhold) — and  who  have  been  taught  partly 
by  persuasion  but  most  of  them  by  compulsion  that  by  their  own 
exertions,  with  self-denial  and  self-reliance,  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  becoming  a  help  in  place  of  a  burden  to  the  community. 
Apply  these  safeguards  and  restrictions,  fulfil  these  conditions — 
unimpaired  by  the  inevitable  cost  of  enforcing  them — with  the 
assistance  of  Government  inspectors  and  auditors  and  the  centralized 
experience  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  our  English  Poor 
Law  will  be  administered  so  as  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  English 
nation  but  not  otherwise. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE  A. 


Showing   the  Pauperism   and   Expenditure  per  head  on  the 
16th  March,  1878. 


St.  Pan  eras  . . 
Mary-le-Bone. . 
Liverpool  . . . . 
Manchester    . . 

Bristol   

West  Derby  . . 
Chorlton    .... 

Salford 

Bolton    

Nottingham  .  . 
Sheffield    .... 

Leeds 

Bucks 

Cambs 

Herefords 

Devon 

Atcham 

Hawarden .... 


Union 
Population. 


221,000 
159,000 
238,000 
174,000 
62,000 
300,000 
250,000 
170,000 
180,000 
100,000 
175,000 
162,000 
155,000 
192,000 
121,000 
605,000 
45,000 
15,000 


Percentage'  pa„pers 
Adminis-  ^^^ 

trative     Thousand. 
Cost.      1 


20 
18 
27 
29 
17 
20 
23 
21 
19 
20 
12 
19 
18 
16 
17 
14 
27 
30 


32-3 
25-0 
23-8 
24-6 
43-3 
22-0 
13-0 
17-8 
18-5 
17-1 
35-4 
34-0 
44-0 
49-0 
390 
44-0 
11-8 
16-4 


Expendi- 
ture per 
head  of 
Population 
per  annum. 


s.    d. 
15     3 

10     7 

6  11 

6  10 

9     0 

4     2 

2  10 

3  9 


Expendi- 
ture per 
Pauper 
per  Week. 


6  10 

7  5 


4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 

4  8 
6  3 
3  5 
2   11 

2  10 

3  2 
2     7 

5  8 
2  11 
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Some  Considerations  Affecting  the  Belations  of 

Capital  and  Labour. 

By  Mr.  Geoege  H.  Pownall, 

[Read  March  .5th,  1879.] 


It  has  never  been  the  fortune  of  the  world,  in  ancient  or  modern 
days,  to  see  a  great  trading  nation  "vvhich,  in  the  broad  freedom  of 
its  laws  and  the  sustained  energy  of  its  people,  could  afford  a  just 
parallel  to  the  progress  of  England.  That  in  old  times,  and  under 
other  conditions  of  life  than  those  which  to-day  exist,  the  English 
people  have  played  no  unworthy  part  in  the  world's  story,  the 
records  of  our  country  fully  vouch,  but  those  days  are  divided  from 
us  by  the  changes  in  arts  and  manufactures  which  gave  birth  to 
that  greater  Britain  in  which  we  live. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries  had  seen  a  new  series  of  forces  brought  under  the  control 
of  men.  It  naturally  and  necessarily  followed,  from  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  fabric  of  an  old  and  a  stable  society  of  causes  which 
largely  altered  the  then  existing  proportions  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  classes,  and  which  brought  about  the  social  upheaval 
of  some  considerable  classes  and  the  creation  of  some  new  ones, 
that'  relations  previously  too  obscure  to  deserve  notice  should, 
from  this  more  extended  scope  of  their  operation,  attract  a  general 
attention.  As  the  prosperity  was  without  a  precedent,  and  the 
industries  which  had  created  that  prosperity  had  to  a  great  extent 
changed  the  mutual  relations  of  masters  and  men,  by  widening  the 
distance  between  them,  it  soon  became  evident  that  any  question 
affecting  their  mutual  relations  would  only  be  settled  by  sharp 
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etruggle  and  argument.  That  ultimately  some  standard  of  appeal 
would  be  set  np,  by  which  differences  might  be  adjusted,  was  only 
a  natural  expectation,  if  we  allow  that  in  society  there  is  law  and 
order,  and  that  the  prosperity  or  the  decline  of  communities  is 
regulated  by  something  better  than  blind  chance.  Simultaneously 
with  the  great  increase  in  prosperity  there  arose  the  science  of 
Political  Economy,  which  professed  to  teach  "  The  Kature  and 
the  Causes  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  We  cannot  fail  to  see  that, 
speaking  broadly,  masters  and  men — Capital  and  Labour — have 
pitched  in  hostile  camps.  There  is  not  only  struggle  and  argu- 
ment, but  there  has  been  bitter  antagonism.  So  recent  is  the  day 
in  which  this  argument  began  that  it  has  for  us  all  the  fascination 
of  an  open  question,  which  yet  awaits  decision. 

Some  influential  members  of  the  official  and  representative  class 
of  workmen  disavow  belief  in  the  principles  of  Political  Economy. 
To  whatever  view  wc  may  incline,  to  the  most  extreme  pretensions 
of  the  Trade  Unionist  School,  or  if  we  pin  our  faith  to  the  mantle 
of  Orthodox  Economy,  wc  are  agreed  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  English  trade  if  this  warfare  were  at  an  end.  "We  have 
yet  to  learn  how  far  it  is  hopeful  to  anticipate  a  speedy  cession  of 
strife  between  the  industrial  partners,  seeing  that  they  have  no 
common  debating  ground.  The  disagreement  is  not  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  application  of  admitted  principles  ;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
merits  of  opposed  principles.  The  first  essential  of  a  tribunal  of 
appeal  is,  that  it  shall  be  neutral  and  impartial ;  and  that  its 
equity  shall  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  the  suit.  "We  need 
only  compare  the  utterance  of  Dr,  Jevons  on  the  subject  of  wages, 
with  that  of  an  equally  representative  member  of  the  Trade 
Unionist  School,  on  the  other  liaud,  to  see  that  the  first  necessity 
of  agreement  is  wanting.  Dr.  Jevons  says: — "I  have  not  the 
*'  least  doubt  that  Strikes,  on  the  whole,  produce  a  dead  loss  of 
"  wages  to  those  who  strike,  and  to  many  others.  I  believe  that 
"  if  there  had  not  been  a  strike  during  the  last  thirty  years,  wages 
"would  now  be  higher  in  general  than  they  are,  and  an  immense 
"amount  of   loss  and  privation  would  have  been  saved.     As  a 
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"  general  rule,  to  strike  is  an  act  of  folly.  The  principal  Liws 
*'  which  govern  values  are  the  laws  of  supply  and  demantl." 

These  are  teachings  common  to  the  Economic  School. 

Mr.  George  Howell,  in  his  new  book  entitled  "The  Conflict  of 
Capital  and  Labour,"  "endeavours  to  furnish  an  authoritative 
"  exposition  of  the  leading  feature  of  these  Unions."  Mr.  Howell 
opens  his  chapter  on  Political  Economy  and  Trades  Unions  thus  :  — 
"  Political  Economy  has  been  defined  by  Carlyle  as  '  the  dismal 
"  'science.'  A  far  better  definition  would  be  'the  grab-all  science,' 
"for  its  fundamental  principles  seem  to  be  based  upon  the  Quaker's 
"  advice  to  his  son  :  '  Make  money,  honestly  if  you  can  ;  but  make 
"'money.'"  In  another  part  of  the  same  book,  Mr.  Howell, 
speaking  of  the  conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  gives  with  con- 
siderable clearness  his  view  of  the  ground  upon  which  their 
relations  are  now  adjusted,  and  points  out  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  basis  upon  which  they  ought  to  be  arranged.  The  paragraph 
runs  thus  : — "  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  arbitra- 
"  tion,  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  definite  principles  which  will 
"  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  awards  may  be  founded.  Certain 
"  temporary  expedients  are  from  time  to  time  resorted  to,  and 
"  these  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  dispute  then  pending, 
"  Sometimes  the  decisions  given  have  the  eff'ect  of  inaugurating  a 
"  system  by  which  the  prices  can  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  as 
"  to  prevent  any  serious  misunderstanding  for  many  years.  This 
"  has  been  the  case  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades.  In  the  iron 
"  trades  it  worked  tolerably  well  for  a  time,  but  several  defections 
"occurred.  It  is  now  being  tried  in  the  mining  industries,  but 
"  the  experiment  has  hardly  had  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
"  it  will  be  permanently  successful.  Still  it  was  the  best  thing 
"that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  therefore  com- 
"  mendablc  as  a  beginning,  even  if  it  does  not  off"er  the  best 
"  solution  for  the  labour  difficulty,  llie  error  seems  to  be  in  making 
^' wages  dependent  on  the  Jl actuations  of  the  market,  instead  of  2}r ices 
"  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  ivages.^' 

Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  in   1877,  the  President  of  the  Trades  Union 
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Congress,  in  his  opening  address  also  contributed  to  his  side  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Prior  remarked  that  "  He  had  noticed  just  now 
"that  the  state  of  trade  was  greatly  depressed,  and  they  were 
"again  being  told  by  those  who  were  the  opponents  of  Trades 
"Unions,  that  the  Trades  Unionists  were  driving  the  trade  out  of 
"the  country.  That  charge  had  frequently  been  refuted,  and  at 
"the  present  time  longer  hours  of  work  and  reduced  wages  were 
"  being  advocated  as  ciires  for  the  evils  which  now  existed ;  but, 
"  instead  of  attempting  to  revive  the  trade  of  the  country  with 
"  over-production,  Unionists  contended  that  what  was  wanted  was 
"  not  an  increased  production,  but  a  lessened  production." 

To  say  the  least  of  the  vigorous  exposition  of  what  Mr. 
Howell  believes  to  be  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Economists, 
it  directly  challenges  the  honesty  of  their  conclusions,  and 
we  are  justified  in  expressing  a  doubt  whether  there  be  any 
immediate  hope  that  as  between  Capital  and  Labour  it  can  sucess- 
f  ally  mediate.  Fair  discussion  is  impossible  when  one  party  to 
the  arguments  opens  his  case  with  a  challenge  of  the  honesty  of 
his  opponent.  The  point  wliich  we  have  to  keep  clearly  before  us 
is,  that  we  have  arrived  within  siglit  of  two  diametrically  opposed 
principles  which,  from  opposite  sides,  it  is  urged  govern  or  should 
govern  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour,  viz.: — 1st.  That  supply 
and  demand  govern  values.  2nd.  That  wages  should  govern 
values.  To  deny  the  truth  of  the  commonly  accepted  economic 
teaching  and  to  fonnulate  an  opposed  theory  is  to  attempt  the  con- 
struction of  another  system  of  values.  As  Adam  Smith  sensibly 
remarked,  over  a  century  ago,  if  there  were  not  a  good  system  of 
Political  Economy  there  would  be  a  system.  "Without  a  full 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  tliis  proposition  to  govern  values  by 
wages,  we  can  see  that  it  offers  a  solution  of  some  tendencies  of  the 
Unionist  School.  An  effort  to  keep  up  Avnges  in  a  falling  market, 
to  reduce  hours  in  the  face  of  an  active  competition  becomes  intel- 
ligible on  such  a  theory  as  the  one  propounded  by  trade-unionists, 
and  although  we  may  condemn  the  means  employed  to  retain  a 
certain  standard  of  comfort  or  to  gain  an  increased  leisure  we  know 
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exactly  what  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  position  rests,  and 
we  can  the  more  readily  weigh  its  merits,  because  it  is  frankly 
stated.  There  is  nothing  in  economic  teaching  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  masses.  The  opposition  lies  not  against  the  longed-for 
amelioration,  but  against  the  means  sought  to  be  employed.  If 
wo  clearly  distinguish  between  means  and  ends,  between  the  thing 
sought  to  be  obtained  and  the  means  whereby  it  may  be  gained, 
we  can  then  perceive  that  opposition  does  not  exist.  It  is  on  the 
question  of  means  that  Political  Economists  and  most  workmen 
part  company.  The  quotations  from  Trade-union  authorities 
enable  us  to  see  from  what  point  of  view  they  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour.  Before  pro- 
ceeding further  I  would  point  out  that  without  narrowing  down 
the  question  into  an  argument  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Unions, 
and  not  exaggerating  or  under- estimating  their  importance,  we 
should  remember  that  great  or  small  as  may  be  the  proportion  of 
their  numbers  to  the  whole  industrial  population,  they  are  the 
organised  bodies  which  speak  with  authority  on  behalf  of  workmen. 
From  them  comes  the  initiative  in  efforts  to  shorten  hours  and  to 
increase  wages.  The  points  of  disagreement  which  their  principles 
present  as  against  the  economic  teaching  measure  the  extent  of  the 
controversy.  Political  Economy  expounds  the  causes  which 
undei'lic  social  movements  in  .so  far  as  they  are  explainable  by  its 
formulas.  It  does  not  profess  to  make  the  conditions  under  which 
society  exists,  but  observes  its  mechanism  and  evolves  from  the 
tangled  web  of  human  actions,  the  principles  which  animate  men 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  That  wages  are  high  or  low,  that  the 
standard  of  comfort  is  not  the  same  in  different  countries,  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  country  at  different  times,  the  economist  obser^'cs 
and  he  explains  by  a  reference  to  economic  laws  the  origin  of  those 
differences.  As  a  man  he  may  have  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
higher  or  a  lower  standard  of  living,  he  may  wish  to  see  the 
condition  of  his  fellowmen  improved,  or  he  may  be  cynically 
indifferent  as  to  their  fate,  as  an  Economist  he  has  only  to  take 
note  of  the   conditions  and  assign   their   cause.     Herein  lies  the 
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usefulness  of  his  science.  If  we  can  discover  the  hidden  springs 
of  action  which  control  events  our  wise  obedience  to  laws  which  we 
cannot  evade  will  add  to  the  sum  of  our  happiness.  Working  men 
often  find  that  they  arc  acting  in  opposition  to  economic  teaching 
and  thus  arises  their  belief  that  what  has  been  grotesquely  called 
the  "  grab  all  science  "  is  against  them.  If  we  fairly  comprehend 
the  nature  of  scientific  teaching  we  need  not  stay  to  argue  a 
palpable  absurdity.  The  seeming  opposition  is  really  a  condemna- 
tion of  means  whicli  take  away  tlie  perfectly  flexible,  plastic,  and 
adaptable  nature  of  the  great  industrial  machine,  render  progress 
impossible  and  militate  against  those  aims  which  workmen 
passionately  cherish.  The  Economist  docs  not  belong  to  any  party, 
his  watchword  is  light. 

"With  some  principles  which  are  capable  of  verification,  to  act  as 
our  magic  tlu'cad,  to  guide  us  through  the  labyrinthian  mazes  of 
any  given  movement,  we  gain  power  to  criticise,  to  translate  to 
praise,  or  to  blame  the  action  of  classes.  And  though  wo  may 
blame  the  action  wliich  aiming  at  an  end,  yet  in  our  judgment  is 
futile  as  a  means,  though  we  may  think  a  whole  trade  policy* 
erroneous,  and  probably  miscliievous  in  its  action  ;  dissent  from  the 
means  does  not  imply  condemnation  of  the  end.  The  authors  of 
our  present  national  free  trade  policy,  and  the  upholders  of  that 
commercial  system  wliich  Adam  Hmith  assailed,  had,  ecjually,  the 
national  prosperity  in  view,  but  tlie  protective  commercial  system 
has  long  ago  passed  away  into  the  limbo  cf  failures.  There  was  in 
both  cases  a  common  end — the  roads  diverged. 

The  application  of  this  chain  of  reasoning  to  trade  questions  is 
obvious.  We  may  be  keenly  alive  to,  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  working-men,  and  yet  see  tliat  the  improved  status 
is  not  attainable  by  a  violation  of  wliat  .-ieem  to  be  tiie  natural 
principles  of  trade.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes,  which  at  any  given  time  mould  society, 
few  men  will  advance  tlie  hypotheses  tliat  the  existing  order  of 
tilings  is  the  result  of  blind  chance.  Many  unseen  and  silent 
causes    may  be  at  work   permeating  and   changing  the    order    of 
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society  ;  but  society  is  not  renovated  or  destroyed  in  a  day.  As  it 
is  the  rule  of  nature  to  work  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
so  too  in  societies ;  permanent  changes  are  rarely  made  by  other 
than  steady  and  long  continued  tendencies.  It  is  the  slow  spread 
of  education  that  ultimately  makes  a  polished  and  refined  people,  it 
is  the  gradual  obedience  to  sanitary  law,  the  more  cultured 
intelligence  of  the  masses  which  uplifts  a  national  life.  The  social 
order  of  communities,  in  like  manner,  is  changed  by  the  quiet 
progress  in  arts  and  manufactures,  which  continually  brings  home 
to  a  greater  number  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Herein  lies 
the  domain  of  scientific  economy,  not  to  deny  progress  if  it  exist, 
or  ignore  decline  if  it  has  overtaken  a  people,  but  to  recognise 
tendencies  which  arc  harmonious  or  discordant  to  its  teaching. 

The  economist,  seeing  the  tendencies  which  exist  in  any  society, 
recognises  and  teaches  that  in  all  great  changes  time  is  an  essential 
element. 

Seeing  that  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  must  be 
settled  upon  some  principle,  and  seeing  that  their  theoretical  dis- 
agreement from  time  to  time  takes  shape  in  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
it  would  be  well  if  the  question  of  principle  could  be  finally 
settled  and  future  disputes  narrowed  down  to  the  small  point  of 
an  argument  as  to  the  existing  conditions  of  trade.  That  in  an 
especial  manner  now  and  in.  the  future  disagreement  as  to  prin- 
ciples is  and  will  be  more  hurtful  than  in  the  past  there  is  reason 
to  suspect,  I  will  briefly  lay  some  of  tlie  reasons  before  you. 

The  early  result  of  the  great  impulse  which  English  trade 
received  from  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  industrial  arts 
was  largely  to  augment  the  prosperity  of  tlie  working  classes. 
jS"ew  sources  of  employment  were  opened  out.  and  the  yearly  growing 
volume  of  the  national  commerce  furnished  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  the  great  population  it  had  called  into  being.  England 
became  with  every  added  year  of  her  history  more  strictly  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  nation  :  her  strength  lay  in  her 
commerce.  Her  ships  carried  the  cunning  work  of  her  looms,  the 
marvels  of  her  mechanical  skill,  to   the   distant   markets  of  the 
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•world  and  brought  back  the  food  that  was  needed  to  sustain  the 
energy  of  her  people.  There  is  no  single  fact  whicli  more  seriously 
deserves  our  attention  than  "  Our  increasing  dependence  on  foreign 
supplies  of  food,"  fully  commented  upon  in  a  former  Session  of 
this  Society.  In  a  large  measure  foi'cign  trade  buys  the  bread  of 
our  people  ;  therefore  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  keep  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency  that  gi'eat  industrial  machine  whicli 
brings  home  to  us  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
measuring  the  impulse  which  was  given  to  English  trade  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  political  causes  which,  arising  from  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  tended  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  to  give  to  the  English  shipping  and  to  English  manu- 
factures an  unrivalled  ascendancy.  When  we  add  to  these  well 
recognised  causes  the  influence  of  the  practical  monopoly  wliich,  as 
a  nation,  we  enjoyed  as  the  fruit  of  the  great  inventions  and 
improvements  which  revolutionized  modern  commerce,  being  mainly 
originated  in  England,  wo  are  then  reminded  that  English  trade 
was  largely  aided  by  the  concurrence  of  events  towards  supremacy. 
Our  trade  no  longer  followed  its  old  courses.  It  was  not  the 
regular  and  placid  flow  of  a  stream  which  could  be  gauged  and 
measured,  but  the  constantly  advancing  tide  of  a  beneficent  flood 
which,  rising  higher  and  higher  beyond  all  precedent,  defied  calcu- 
lation as  to  its  probable  extent  or  duration,  and  as  it  spread  its 
increasing  volume  over  the  land  left  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of 
a  before  unknown  prosperity.  As  the  causes  of  the  prosperity 
were  altogether  new  and  exceptional,  the  teaching  of  experience 
only  could  decide  the  extent  and  the  duration  of  the  impulse  given. 
Therefore  it  became  of  importance  to  know  whether  these  new 
industries  could  permanently  develope  in  a  constantly  accelerating 
ratio  and  give  employment,  and  consequently  food,  to  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  But  to  maintain  the  rate  of  the 
national  prosperity,  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  comfort,  there 
must  be  no  check,  no  overstocked  markets,  but  a  constantly  and 
steadily  augmenting  demand  sufficient  to  give  employment.  And 
in  speaking  of  checks  I  do  nut  refer  to  "decennial  crises."     We 
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may  fairly  consider  the  new  order  exceptional.  It  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  people  the  means  of  creating  a  great  popxila- 
tion,  it  emancipated  two  generations  from  the  pressure  of  the  laws 
of  population.  The  old  levels  were  being  to  all  appearance  left 
behind,  but  so  soon  as  the  elevating  cause  should  come  fully  into 
operation  and  exhaust  its  expansive  force  or  be  met  and  counter- 
acted by  some  other  and  depressing  influence  the  progress  must 
cease  or  lessen,  and  the  greater  population  would  feel  the  same 
checks  upon  its  increase  as  the  smaller  one  had  experienced.  The 
principle  is  not  a  new  one.  The  prosperity  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
an  industrial  prosperity,  any  causes,  external  or  internal,  which  acted 
as  checks  upon  its  increase  must  be  accounted  as  public  calamities 
to  be  averted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of  our 
national  prosperity  is  essential  to  all  who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
engaged  in  trade. 

Chief  among  internal  causes  over  which,  we  have  control,  in 
contrast  with  those  over  which  we  cannot  exercise  an  influence, 
such  as  the  exhaustion  of  our  coal,  we  must  place  industrial  dis- 
agreement, laws  tending  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  any 
general  deterioration  in  workmanship.  Among  external  causes, 
foreign  competition,  adverse  tariffs,  and  exhaustion  of  market.  No 
sooner  were  we  exposed  to  foreign  competition  than  monopoly  was 
at  an  end.  "Where  we  had  held  exclusive  possession  of  a  market, 
and  were  met  by  home  competition,  the  increase  of  the  home 
industry  was  our  loss.  The  market  was  narrowed.  Where 
prohibitive  tariffs  assist  the  development  of  rival  industries,  our 
goods — though  actually  produced  at  a  smaller  cost — must  lose 
some  ground.  We  may  fairly  say  that  production  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  economically  bad,  but  the  fact  is  not  removed  by  our 
logical  reasoning.  Under  mutually  equal  conditions  as  to  tariffs,  the 
natui'al  disposition  to  promote  the  growth  of  native  industries  must 
necessarily  have  curtailed  our  market,  when  our  growing  popula- 
tion yearly  requires  more  to  sustain  it.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  allude  to  an  argument  which  is  held  out  as  an  encouragement  to 
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the  hopes  of  English  manufacturers.  That  is,  the  hope  that  by 
taking  their  goods  to  peoples  who  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  in 
civilization  to  manufacture,  even  their  primitive  native  costume, 
wc  may  largely  stimulate  the  trade  of  this  country.  As  a  measure 
of  relief  it  may  ultimately  he  valuable  ;  as  a  means  of  escape  from 
the  pressure  of  to-day,  it  will  afford  us  small  consolation.  It  must 
be  evident  that  to  bring  land  under  cultivation  and  to  work 
minerals  ou  a  great  scale  is  not  the  labour  of  a  day, 
and  when  the  process  is  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  civil- 
izing a  people,  this  generation  cannot  hope  for  much  from  the 
scheme.  To  gain  and  keep  what  would  be  a  new  neutral  market, 
the  conditions  of  production  and  distribution  ought  greatly  to 
incline  in  our  favour.  For  wc  could  uot  expect  the  semi-civilized 
African  to  prefer  a  blade  of  Sheffield  steel  which  cost  him  more 
than  an  equally  well-finished  American  knife  ;  or  to  select  Lan- 
cashire calico  in  preference  to  American,  unless  he  could  see  an 
advantage  in  the  transaction.  The  point  we  have  to  keep  clearly 
before  us  is,  that  it  is  not  the  ability  to  produce  which  is  vital,  but 
the  conditions  of  that  production,  viz.,  its  relative  cheapness  and 
goodness  as  compared  with  that  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition.  If  our  progress  slackened,  if  we  maintained  our 
ground,  then  measuring  our  ti'ade  by  our  constantly  increasing 
necessities,  we  should  be  going  back.  The  closing  of  a  profit 
able  market  would  be  a  national  trade  disaster.  It  is  what  we 
have  to  divide,  and  the  number  among  whom  the  division  is  made, 
that  concerns  us. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  markets  of  the  world  cannot  absorb  the 
products  of  oui'  looms,  which  possibility,  seeing  that  we  depend 
upon  trade  for  food,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Progress  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  people.  A  slower 
rate  of  progress,  or  a  stationary  condition,  would  constitute  a 
revolution  in  the  existing  order  of  society.  Even  a  temporarj- 
falling  off  in  our  trade,  a  decline  from  that  maximum  production, 
for  which  English  manufacturers  arc  consttuitly  prepared,  brings 
disorganization  into  our  commercial  system,  and  want  to  the  doors 
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of  our  working  population.  But  a  declining  or  slowly  increasing 
trade  would  mean  the  rare  opening  of  new  mills,  the  absence  of 
new  enterprises,  and  a  population  which  must  adjust  itself,  and 
with  some  necessary  social  friction,  to  the  changed  circumstances. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  a  return  to  that  stationary  condition  which 
existed  in  England  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eigteenth  century. 
"With  our  present  notions,  such  a  state  of  public  affairs  would 
dismay  the  most  philosophic. 

That  the  wants  of  the  trading  world  are  satisfied  no  one  believes. 
Human  wants  will  continue  to  grow  with  each  advance  in  culture 
and  intelligence.  That  the  number  of  yards  of  calico  which  may 
at  any  given  time  be  re(;[uired  may  be  a  limited  number  is  a  possi- 
bility which  might  occasion  us  uneasiness  if  we  were  restricted  to 
the  manufacture  of  one  great  staple,  but  we  are  capable  of  adapting 
our  industrial  machinery,  our  unrivalled  mechanical  skill,  our  high 
credit,  our  manufacturing  capabilities,  to  the  constantly  vaiying 
conditions  of  industrial  commerce.  But  human  wants  may  increase, 
and  the  markets  of  the  world,  yearly  growing  larger  and  richer, 
prove  smaller  to  us.  We  are  no  longer  monopolists ;  our  commer- 
cial system  is  being  tried  by  the  sharp  test  of  competition.  If  we 
can  hold  our  own  in  the  international  race  we  shall  be  supreme  bj 
the  unquestionable  title  of  merit.  Every  consideration  which 
militates  against  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  great  national  work- 
shop has  now  an  additional  importance.  To  lose  markets  is  to  lose 
some  portion  of  means  of  maintaining  a  great  population.  We 
have  in  the  present  generation  receded  from  a  position  of  virtual 
monopoly  to  occupy  the  place  of  leader  among  many  industrial 
peoples,  and  we  should  be  unwise  if  we  did  not  consider  the  effects 
of  such  a  change  on  our  future  progress.  In  taking  our  survey  we 
ought  clearly  to  acknowledge  the  importance,  not  merely  of  pro- 
gress, but  of  the  ratio  of  that  progress.  A  lessening  of  the  volume 
of  our  trade  would  bring  upon  us  some  of  the  pinch  of  a  stationary 
condition.  Eor  example :  in  a  non-advancing  or  a  slowly 
developing  society  the  marriages  of  its  members  take  place  at  a 
much  later  period  of  life  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  society  were 
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iictivoly  advancing  and  prospering.  Even  in  advancing  communi- 
ties the  conditions  under  which  trade  is  carried  on  are  incessantly- 
changing  :  trade  has  its  ebb  and  its  flood,  and  this  rising  and 
falling  tide  of  prosperity  must  have  its  eff'ect  upon  the  agreements 
of  masters  and  men.  Even  under  monopoly  conditions  trade  is  not 
always  good.  We  see  decennial  crisis  after  crisis  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  when  this  temporary 
waning  of  prosperity  comes  upon  us,  the  sharp  pressure  of  mis- 
fortune compels  the  revision  of  agreements  made  in  more  prosperous 
times.  In  times  of  distress  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
agreement  between  masters  and  men  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted 
to  win  back  the  declining  prosperity.  "We  knoAV,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Lancashire  cotton  strike,  that  this  agreement  does 
not  exist. 

The  favourite  remedy  amongst  the  class  most  closely  interested 
in  the  question  was  decreased  production.  To  increase  riches  they 
would  destroy  wealth.  How  we  arc  to  become  richer  by  becoming 
poorer  passes  my  comprehension.  We  fail  to  grasp  the  most 
obvious  of  all  facts,  if  we  contend  that  the  sum  of  the  national 
wealth  may  be  increased  save  by  increasing  the  multitude  of  its 
possessions.  It  is  not  fixed  hours  of  labour  or  minimum  rates  of 
wage  which  make  individuals  or  nations  prosperous  and  wealthy, 
but  that  steady  and  adaptable  industry  which,  having  much  to 
give,  receives  much.  It  may  be  that  the  world  will  see  a  society 
where  the  necessity  for  labour  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  an 
increased  command  over  natural  forces,  but  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  do  not  concern  us.  Our  business  is  to  conform  to  existing 
conditions,  and  by  faithful  work  make  a  brighter  future  possible. 
When  the  conditions  of  production  are  changed  in  one  district  by  a 
reduction  of  wages,  and  the  principle  holds  good  of  an  increase  of 
liours,  the  efi'cct  of  the  local  movement  is  soon  felt  in  other  districts, 
and  corresponding  reductions  ar6  made  to  meet  the  keener  compe- 
tition. In  like  manner  we  have  to  adapt  our  industrial  system  to 
the  exigencies  of  foreign  competition.  Any  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  production  rc-acts  upon  our  position.     If  we  are  advan- 
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tageously  placed,  foreign  nations  must  place  their  productions 
under  equal!)"  favourable  conditions,  and  the  converse  will  hold 
good, — we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances.  Fixed  hours  of 
labour,  wages  at  a  minimum  rate,  restrictions  of  any  kind,  must 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  day.  It  is  suicide  to  put  industry  into 
iron  gloves.  The  object  of  trade  organizations  should  be  peace 
and  improvement,  and  not  war  and  mutual  destruction.  The  time 
and  the  money  wasted  on  strikes  cannot  be  replaced.  The  money 
lost  may  in  some  possible  circumstances  be  re-couped  to  a  man  on 
strike,  but  we  cannot  by  any  possible  train  of  reasoning  make  the  lost 
labour  good  to  the  community.  It  is  the  old  dilemma  of  becoming 
richer  by  becoming  poorer.  The  community  cannot  be  compensated 
for  the  lost  time. 

Abundance  cannot  be  poverty.  To  limit  production  is  one  mode 
of  altering  the  conditions  under  wliich  we  compete  with  foreign 
nations,  and  unfortunately  the  method  works  against  us.  In  fact, 
by  such  a  course,  we  voluntarily  and  by  artificial  means  produce 
that  stationary  condition  which  is  fruitful  in  evil.  As  Bastiat 
remarks  of  the  theory  of  over-production,  "  its  followers  con- 
tend, that  it  is  abundance  that  ruins  society."  There  can  be  no 
question  that  in  the  face  of  competition  from  without,  the  conditions 
of  production  yearly  acquire  a  greater  importance.  If  competition 
can  successfally  meet  us  in  those  industries,  which  have  been 
peculiarly  our  own,  it  would  be  of  little  use  opening  out  new 
markets  which  would  bo  speedily  closed  by  the  same  competition. 
The  relative  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  the 
stability  and  order  of  the  Government ;  the  attitude  of  masters  and 
men,  are  all  factors  in  determining  the  cost  of  production.  In 
England  we  are  happily  freed  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  anv 
questions  affecting  the  stability  of  the  Government,  an  immunitv 
not  shared  by  some  great  European  peoples,  and  this  leaves  us  with 
a  lesser  number  of  economic  factors,  which  may  influence  our 
position.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  social  fabric  is  in  England 
exceptionally  stable,  it  is  also  true,  that  as  a  consequence  of  that 
liberty,  social  questions  are  discussed,  and  resolutions  founded  on 
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thoso  discussions  put  into  practice  to  a  greater  extent  than  would 
be  possible  under  a  government  which  induces  the  confusion  of 
economic  and  political  questions.  The  question  at  issue  is,  which 
economic  S5'stem  is  nearest  trutli,  and  would  bring  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number ;  the  system  of  scarcity  which  aims  at 
increasing  wealth  by  diminishing  production,  or  the  system  which 
by  increasing  the  available  resources  of  the  country  increases  its 
wealth.  To  take  a  familiar  illustration  :  The  Lancashire  Cotton 
Trade.  The  question  at  issue  in  the  late  strike,  was  not  the 
question  of  the  state  of  Irade,  that  was  palpably  bad,  but  the 
argument  was  fought  between  teh  opposed  principles  of  scarcity 
and  plenty. 

For  the  masters  it  was  contended  that  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion, as  compared  with  conditions  existing  in  other  countries,  were 
unfavourable,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  wages,  being  the  element  of 
cost  most  easily  readjusted,  must  be  reduced.  The  permanent 
charges  on  production  were  practically  unalterable.  The  cost  of 
machinery  and  the  capital  expended  in  building  were  already  fixed 
quantities.  Tlieir  incidence  might  be  altered  by  the  adoption  of 
longer  hours,  wliich — wages  remaining  nominally  the  same — would 
efi'ectually  cheapen  production,  or,  reduced  in  nominal  amount, 
would  still  further  have  increased  competitive  power.  Seeing  that 
we  must  employ  our  machinery,  lengtlionod  liours  of  labour  and 
diminished  wages,  with  their  attendant  temporur}-  distrt^ss  and 
dissatisfaction,  were  ueccssarj' results  of  the  clianged  circumstances; 
and  tlie  true  wisdom  vvas  to  lind  the  existing  conditions  and  honestly 
act  upon  them.  Short  time  could  not  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  would  inevitably  reduce  the  quantity  of  exchangeable 
commodities  we  had  to  ofier  to  foreign  nations.  The  sincerity  of 
tlie  operatives  in  their  belief  tliat  a  lessened  production  would 
bring  an  increased  prosperity  was  attested  beyond  doubt  by  their 
willingness  to  work  short  time,  and  tlius  during  its  continuance 
receive  a  much  smaller  wage  than  tliey  would  earn  by  working 
full  time  at  a  -3  or  10  per  cent,  reduction.    Tlie  flaw  in  the  position 
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is,  that  the  decreased  quantity  would  be  produced  at  a   greater 
cost. 

Underlying  the  whole  argument  there  lurks  the  fallacy  of  a  fixed 
minimum  wage,  and  the  notion  that  temporary  depressions  or 
changed  conditions  of  industrial  production  should  be  met  with  a 
distinct  view  to  return  to  the  imaginary  standard  wage,  whereas 
any  such  stipulation  would  involve  a  promise  to  throw  away  any 
advantage  gained  by  the  re-adj  ustment,  the  moment  trade  became 
sufficiently  prosperous  to  allow  of  the  experiment  being  tried. 

In  taking  this  position,  we  fail  to  see  that  prosperity  may  and 
does  rise  and  wane,  and  that  though  a  prosperity  may  be  for  a  long 
season  so  constant  that  a  given  rate  of  wages,  a  minimum  standard 
of  comfort,  a  maximum  number  of  hours  become  traditional  in  a 
trade,  yet  they  are  not  rights  but  accidents  of  position,  liable  to  be 
modified  by  the  action  of  new  circumstances.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
maxim  of  trade  that  exceptional  profits  are  not  possible  for  any  long 
period.  And  this  maxim,  true  of  individuals,  is  also  true  of  inter- 
national commerce.  That  we  were  exceptionally  prosperous  is  a 
truism.  A  great  English  orator  described  that  prosperity  as 
"  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds."  But  the  causes  of  that  pros- 
perity were  not  such  as  to  ensure  its  continuance,  excepting  there 
continued  to  be  exercised  a  greater  skill,  more  steadfast  industry, 
than  any  whicli  could  be  brought  into  competition  with  us.  Skill 
and  industry  were  peculiarly  Encjliah  virtues  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  But  the  causes  which  were  potent  elements  of 
discouragement  to  continental  industry  have  passed  away  ;  the 
fabric  of  American  society  has  been  resettled  after  the  great  shock 
of  the  great  civil  war.  Consequent  upon  these  changes,  there  is 
dawning  upon  many  minds,  wilh  an  increasing  clearness,  a  per- 
ception of  the  truth  that,  apart  from  temporary  causes  of  dis- 
qualification, supremacy  in  trade  and  manufactures  will  depend 
upon  the  enduring  qualities  of  skill,  industry,  and  adaptability, 
against  which  ill-applied  natural  advantages  Avould  fight  in  vain. 
It  is  an  old  doctrine,  but  one  so  much  obscured  by  the  greatness  of 
our  prosperity  that  we  sometimes  need  to  have  its  teaching  recalled. 
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But  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  used  our  opportunities 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  time,  money,  and  energy  wasted  in 
strikes  in  England  would  by  this  time  have  given  us  a  school  of 
technically-skilled  workmen.  It  is  by  skill  and  industry  that  we 
won  our  place,  and  by  the  same  qualities  must  we  keep  it.  It  is 
maintained  by  competent  critics  that  our  advance  in  technical 
education  has  not  been  made  in  a  ratio  corresponding  with  the 
advance  made  in  other  countries.  The  French  technical  schools  in 
connection  with  the  iron  trade  are  admitted  to  be  superior  to  ours. 
French  designing  has  not,  as  yet,  lost  its  ancient  sway. 

As  trades  become  acclimatized  with  foreign  peoples,  we  must 
look  for  the  continually  diminishing  force  of  an  argument,  which 
has  possessed  some  weight,  and  which  is  urged  as  giving  reasons 
fatal  to  successful  competition  with  us.  It  is  pointed  out  that  so 
constant  arc  the  improvements  which  are  made  by  English 
engineers  and  mechanics  in  manufacturing  machinery,  that  the 
constant  command  by  English  manufacturers  of  new  improvements 
renders  much  exported  machinery  speedily  obsolete,  but  this 
objection  would  be  equally  true  of  our  older  English  mills.  Seeing 
that  in  France  and  America  there  exist  schools  of  engineering,  and 
that  America  possesses  great  coal  and  iron  resources  whose  develop- 
ment, though  gradual,  has  already  commenced  ;  and  seeing  that 
much  of  our  skill  seeks  from  time  to  time  a  new  home  across  the 
Atlantic,  we  must  expect  the  development  of  an  equally  facile  flow 
of  inventive  energy.  Briefly  stated,  the  substance  of  my  conten- 
tion is  that  we  sliould  not  place  reliance  upon  passing  advantages 
to  retain  a  pc^rraancnt  prosperity. 

Our  duty  clearly  is  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  bringing  about 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  economic  system,  from  Avhich  we 
sliould  be  entitled  to  hope  for  the  best  results.  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  are  for  us  the  vital  point.  It  is  not  that  a 
conformity  to  changed  conditions  is  impossible,  but  the  change  is 
brought  about  with  an  excessive  friction.  In  1878,  strike  after 
strike  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  men,  but  not  by  a 
change  in  their  principles.     They  yield  not  to  argument  and  con- 
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viction,  but  to  the  logic  of  starvation.  The  loss  of  prosperity  is 
aggravated  by  internecine  war,  and  we  fight  and  argue  when  we 
should  be  adapting  ourselves  to  meet  that  foreign  competition  to 
which  for  the  time  we  leave  an  undisputed  field. 

Industrial  disagreements  bear  a  disagreeable  likeness  to  disputes 
for  the  honour  of  killing  the  golden  goose.  "When  any  revival  of 
trade  takes  place,  it  is  usually  followed  by  an  eff'ort  to  regain  the 
lost  ground,  and  thus  come  nearer  to  the  supposed  standard.  These 
elements  of  disarrangement  in  our  industrial  system  are  traceable 
to  antagonism  of  principles,  and  by  their  means  we  constantly  and 
violently  alter  our  relations  to  foreign  competition.  Our  greatest 
need  is  industrial  peace.  "We  may  epitomise  trade  movements 
thus  : — Rising  prosperity — strike  ;  declining  prosperity — strike. 
The  constantly  aggressive  character  of  trade  organizations  in  pursuit 
of  their  rights  unsettles  trade  relations.  That  when  prosperity 
increases,  wages  increase  is  a  maxim  of  the  economist ;  that  when 
it  declines,  wages  will  fall  is  its  converse.  Stated  in  a  ludicrously 
simple  way,  it  is  equal  to  saying  when  there  is  much  to  divide, 
shares  will  be  greater ;  when  there  is  little,  shares  will  be  less. 
But  the  constant  effort  to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  equally 
steadfast  search  for  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  without  a  sufficient 
reference  to  all  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case,  constitutes 
a  danger. 

An  unsound  economic  condition  is  fatal  to  prosperity.  It  would 
be  unnatural  on  the  part  of  masters  to  destroy  their  profits  by 
suspending  operations  because  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an 
additional  share  to  theii-  workmen.  The  operation  of  the  principle 
that  exceptional  profits  are  for  any  long  time  impossible  decides  the 
question  of  participation.  The  increase  of  mills  in  the  Oldham 
cotton  trade  gives  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  additional 
profits,  in  attracting  fresh  capital  into  a  business  yielding  a  high 
percentage  of  profit.  It  by  no  means  foUows  that  because  a  trade 
is,  under  certain  conditions,  prosperous  that  an  alteration  of  those 
conditions  would  allow  that  prosperity  to  continue.  A  higher  rate 
of  wages,  shorter  hours,  might  destroy  it ;  external  causes,  such  as 
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changed  conditions  of  competition  abroad  or  in  some  liomc  district 
making  the  same  goods,  would  equally  affect  it. 

But,  speaking  generally,  it  is  the  contention  of  economists,  that 
left  to  the  unfettered  action  of  circumstances,  wages  would  be 
increased,  or  would  fall  as  the  stat'i  of  trade  demanded,  witliout 
the  disorder  and  loss  entailed  in  tlie  violent  fluctuations  born  of 
trade  disputes.  There  is  too  much  attention  given  to  the  nominal 
Avage,  and  too  little  to  its  purcliasing  power.  Purchasing  power  is 
the  true  test  of  wages.  A  general  decline  in  comfort  Avlien  the 
riches  of  the  world  are  increasing  would  be  absurd,  but  a  lucal,  a 
national  decline  when  other  nations  wei'c  enjoying  an  increased 
prosperity  is  quite  possible.  The  misapplication  of  skill  and 
and  industry,  might  bring  about  such  a  calamity.  If  from  the 
action  of  natural  causes,  or  througli  tlie  influence  of  artificial 
restrictions,  avc  ceased  to  sell  to  the  world,  we  should  soon  cease  to 
buy,  but  maintaining  our  purchasing  power,  each  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  world  would  benefit  ourselves. 

Considerations  such  as  these  ai'e  important,  when  we  plead  for 
friendly  relations  between  musters  and  men.  Whatever  harasses  a 
trade  in  one  locality,  acts  as  a  bounty  upon  the  development  of 
rival  industries  not  affected  by  the  same  cause.  "When  English 
trade  was  practically  free  from  foreign  competition,  the  dissensions 
of  capital  and  labour  were  only  locally  injurious,  but  now  that  the 
civilized  world  is  becoming  more  closely  a  competitor,  the  im- 
poi'tancc  of  their  relations  is  altogether  changed,  for  it  affects  our 
ability  to  sell  at  a  price,  and  so  keep  a  great  hold  upon  the  neutral 
markets. 

The  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour  are  indissoluble,  and  changing 
and  changed  conditions  will  no  longer  allow  disagreement  and 
success  to  go  together.  External  causes  are  pressing  equally  on 
both  classes,  and  will  probably  effect  by  demonstration  that  union 
which  argument  has  failed  to  bring  about. 

A  nation  is,  after  all,  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  As  it  is 
true  of  individuals  that  tlieir  patience,  energy,  and  industry  are 
vital  conditions  of  success,  so  too  the  historic  devolpement  of  peoples 
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is  but  the  outcome  of  individual  lives.  Individual  successes  or 
failures  make  national  prosperity  or  decline. 

These  and  kindred  considerations  bear  decisively  on  arguments 
respecting  trade,  and  it  is  to  their  appreciation  we  must  look  for 
a  continuous  prosperity.  That  vvc  have  been  exceptionally  pros- 
perous is  admitted,  that  exceptional  profits  cannot  long  continue  is 
an  economic  maxim,  and  tlic  maxim  and  the  fact  agree.  Industrial 
greatness  has  brought  competition,  and  industrial  greatness  is  tlic 
source  of  life  to  our  great  and  growiug  population ;  therefore  all 
sound  reasonings  and  arguments  bearing  upon  the  conditions  of 
production  are  valuable  to  us.  In  international  trade  Ave  gained 
our  wealth,  and  by  the  same  means  we  must  maintain  it.  It  is 
because  the  laws  which  govern  society  are  well  understood  and 
obeyed  that  it  were  a  truism  to  allude  to  them,  it  is  because  of 
the  war  of  principles  in  the  industrial  world  that  we  are  con- 
stantly arguing  about  supply  and  demand,  over-production, 
competition,  and  other  equally  entertaining  themes. 

In  the  report  of  a  great  union  for  1877  it  is  stated  that  men 
are  likely  to  strike  "  when  the  trade  of  the  master  is  prosperous, 
and  then  only."  The  strike  of  which  these  words  were  written 
then  pending  ended  in  ftulure.  A  strike  against  prosperity  is  an 
anomaly  unless  we  have  a  key  to  the  action  of  those  who  strike, 
and  this  we  find  in  the  erroneous  system  of  political  economy  which, 
has  gained  the  allegiance  of  the  men.  Prosperity  is  not  a  time  to 
be  satisfied  but  a  new  opportunity  to  go  out  in  quest  of  their 
rights.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  an  increased  money  payment  and 
a  diminished  purchasing  power  constitutes  an  advance  of  wages, 
and  yet  this  is  the  effect  of  an  artificial  raising  of  wages.  Poverty 
should  be  measured  by  the  absence  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life  and  not  by  the  varying  number  of  counters  required  to  be 
exchanged  for  them. 

That  prosperity  which  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  may  not 
return  to  us,  but  a  more  stable  prosperity  may  move  in  its  jilace  ; 
and  the  natural  outcome  of  such  a  change  would  be  to  e-ive 
increased  steadiness  to  the  relations  of  masters  and  men. 
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It  is  not  a  feeling;  of  sympathy  -with  either  masters  or  men 
which  -svill  help  us.     Tlie  evil  of  trade  disputes  is  their  existence. 

To  sum  up.  AVe  are  the  leaders  iu  an  industrial  race  which. 
must  enrich  the  world,  wliich  innij  enrich  us.  The  result  depends 
upon  the  expansion  of  our  industrial  energy,  to  meet  the  simul- 
taneous growth  of  industrial  competition  in  foreign  nations.  A 
careful  conservation  of  the  sources  of  our  wealth  is  our  highest 
wisdom.  At  the  present  time,  the  re-adjustment  of  the  relations 
of  masters  and  men ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  re- settlement  of  the 
conditions  of  production  is  proceeding  rapidly.  Eut  this  re-settle- 
ment is  embarrassed  by  determined  and  opposed  principles. 

We  must  respect  the  feeling  which  seeks  for  an  increased 
leisure,  and  loyally  believe  that,  with  a  people  whose  culture  is 
deepening  and  broadening  every  year,  its  ultimate  use  will  be  for 
good.  13ut  we  cannot  ignore  the  facts  of  competition.  It  has  been 
urged  that  we  have  become  too  luxurious,  that  tvc  have  tried  to 
reap  a  richer  harvest  than  we  have  sown,  and  that  the  shorter 
hours  in  the  national  workshop  have  been  gained  at  the  expense  of 
some  prosperity.  No  one  will  deny  the  possihility  of  such  a  resultj 
although  there  may  be  a  dispute  as  to  the  facts, 

"We  can  no  longer  charge  upon  Trades  Unions  those  excesses 
which  disgraced  their  earlier  years.  Legislative  sanction  has 
taken  away  that  repugnant  form  which  tlieir  illegal  character  once 
forced  upon  them.  The  right  to  combine  is  admitted  by  most 
people  ;  but,  freely  admitting  tlie  right  of  combination,  the  prin- 
ciples which  actuate  and  imderlic  their  combination  may  not  meet 
with  the  same  uncpalilied  ai)proval.  When  everything  showed 
one  common  impetus  of  expansion,  the  necessity  for  sound  economic 
principles  among  workmen  was  not  so  obvious  as  when  the  flood 
tide  had  turned.  But,  though  not  obvious,  the  necessity  existed. 
The  difficulty  is,  to  abolish  industrial  war.  We  cannot  greatly 
blame  workmen  for  their  policy,  seeing  that,  in  a  time  of  great 
prosperity,  they  have  by  combination  shortened  the  hours  of  work, 
and  raised  the  nominal  wage ;  but  we  can  point  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  things  have  gone  back  to  their  old  courses,  as  proof  that 
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it  Avas  not  TJnions,  but  cii'cumstances,  whicli  allowed  the  conquests 
to  be  made.      Union  has  proved  powerless  against  falling  markets, 
as  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  useless,  under  natural  conditions, 
to  prevent  their  sharing  in  an  increased  national  prosperity.     The 
evil  of  dispute  would  be  over,  if  there  were  an  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple.    To  the  good  sense  of  practical   men,  we  might  then  safely 
leave  the  settlement  of  any  trade  dispute.      Union  would   then  be 
useful,  as  a  means  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  great  body  of  a  trade. 
This  is  a  question  in  which  legislative  interference  is  impossible, 
for   although  both  political  parties   have  for  years  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  study  the  welfare  of-  the  working  class,  they 
have  bad  the  good  sense  to  steer  clear  of  interference  with  this 
question.     We  must  trust,   therefore,  to  the  growing  intelligence 
of  men  and  masters ;  to  the  more  general  enquiiy  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  national  prosperity ;    to  the  continued  argument  as  to 
its  permanence  or  cession  ;  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy  in 
schools ;  to  the   growth  of   co-operation  ;   to  the  general  knitting 
together  of  the  national  life,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  pressure 
of  external  competition,  to  abolish  industrial  strife.     We  may  lead 
the  van;  we  cannot  again   become  monopolists.     For  that  greater 
comfort,    for  that  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  our  people,  for  that 
increased  leisure  for  which  some  men  long,  we  must  wait  until  the 
constantly  growing  control  of  men  over  the  natural  forces  of  the 
world  brings  to  our  shores,  "as  the  fruits  of  our  skill  and  wiselv- 
applied  labour,   a  share  in  the  richer  heritage  of  the  world.     The 
spirit  of  the   age  is  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the   natural  decay  of 
nations,  but   our  greater  knowledge   has  taught  us  that  resolute 
industry  is  the  master  force  in  the  world. 
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The  Silver  Question. 

By  Me.  Edwaed   Laxgley. 
[Read  March  19,  1879.] 


1 .  The  disturbed  state  of  silver,  which  has  now  become  chronic, 
has  induced  me,  though  with  some  hesitation,  at  the  instance  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Fairchild,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject,  to  be 
read  before  your  society,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  give  rise  to  some 
discussion,  though  no  better  result  should  ensue. 

2.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  question  of  modem  times  so 
pregnant  with  grave  and  serious  issues,  as  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  as  likely  to  affect  not  only  the  industries  and  trades  of 
densely-peopled  communities,  such  as  our  own  most  especially,  but 
also  the  wellbeing  of  the  world  at  large,  particularly  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  engaged  in  supplying  the  various  wants  of  man — in 
other  words,  all  those  who  buy  and  sell. 

3.  The  apparently  subtle  nature  of  currency  questions  makes 
them  naturally  unpalatable  to  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  create  an  interest  in  them,  except 
under  some  exceptional  pressure.  That  pressure,  I  fear,  is  now  at 
our  doors  in  the  shape  of  continued  bad  trade,  unrelieved,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  by  the  hope  that  has  buoyed  so  many  in  the  past. 
This  disinclination  to  grapple  with  currency  questions  is  natural 
enough,  for  the  reason  that  up  to  three  years  back  we  were  resting 
on  the  belief  that  all  such  questions  had  been  settled  in  the  past 
by  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard  in  1816,  and  by  the 
Bank  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Ptel :  and  it  therefore  comes  somewhat  in 
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the  form  of  a  shock  when  we  are  told  that  we  have  to  face 
currency  questions  once  more.  It  is  with  the  former  of  these 
questions — one  single  gold  standard — that  I  propose  to  deal  this 
evening,  craving  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

4.  That  up  to  187G  our  single,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  our 
inflexible  gold  standard  has  worked  well  no  one  will  deny ;  but  a 
very  few  words  of  explanation  will  satisfy  most,  if  not  all,  of  my 
hearers,  that  this  satisfactory  working  of  our  single  gold  standard 
was  due  to  a  circumstance — the  bi-metallic  system  of  France — the 
influence  of  which  was  never  sufficiently  considered  until  it  was 
roughly  demonstrated  in  1876. 

For  nearly  70  years  the  defects  of  our  single  gold  standard  were 
concealed,  and  would  have  remained  concealed  but  for  the  demone- 
tization of  silver  by  Germany,  leading  ultimately  to  the  suspension 
of  the  law  permitting  the  unlimited  coinage  and  unlimited  legal 
tender  of  silver  by  France  and  the  Latin  Union  generally.  This 
was  a  natural  sequence  of  the  German  demonetization  of  silver. 

5.  This  Act  of  France  and  the  Latin  Union  generally — the 
suspension  of  the  law  which  allowed  the  unlimited  free  coinage  of 
silver — was  a  simple  measure  of  self-defence,  and  was  inevitable, 
owing  to  the  theories,  which  had  gained  some  credence,  veheme- 
nently  put  forward  by  a  small,  persistent,  and  irresponsible  body, 
which  argued  with  considerable  ingenuity  in  favour  of  a  single 
gold  standard  for  universal  application,  as  a  measure  suited  to  and 
required  by  nineteenth-century  civilization  and  intelligence.  Had 
France  hesitated,  a  very  few  years,  perhaps  months,  would  have 
left  her  minus  all  her  gold  and  plus  the  silver  of  the  demonetizing 
countries ;  and  thus  France,  and  such  members  of  the  Latin  Union 
as  are  on  a  specie  basis,  would  have  found  themselves  possessed  of 
the  money  alone  (silver)  which  Europe  denounced  as  not  being 
money. 

Such  a  position  would  have  been  intolerable,  and,  with  the 
financial  genius  of  her  nation,  France  protected  herself  in  time. 
Assuming  an  expectant  attitude  on  the  subject,  she  suspended,  she 
did  not  REPEAL,  her  law  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1876  ;  and 
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from  that  day  slie  claims  payment  of  all  international  debts  to  her, 
in  gold. 

6.  But  this  Act  of  France  at  once  revealed  the  evils  of  the 
English  single  gold  standard.  The  trade  of  England  is  universal, 
and  mostly  so  with  silver  standard  or  silver  using  countries — 
resulting  in  considerable  balances  of  trade  either  for  or  against  this 
country — all  such  balances  due  by,  or  to,  silver  using  countries 
having  been  up  to  1876  arranged  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  by 
means  of  the  French  bi-metallic  system. 

France,  having  a  bi-metallic  system,  was  the  medium  of  supply 
and  demand,  in  settlement  of  that  which  was  owing  to  England  or 
by  England,  with  her  silver  using  clients.  This  system,  so  simple 
that  you  may  say  its  working  was  unseen  and  almost  unknown 
came  rudely  and  suddenly  to  an  end  in  1876,  when  France  sus- 
pended her  law  in  the  matter  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
England  then  found  that  her  trade  with  her  silver  using  clients 
was  at  once  paralysed ;  but  the  disease,  not  being  understood,  was 
therefore  not  immediately  apparent.  Two  years  and  a  half  of 
difficult  and  unremunerative  trade  has,  however,  made  clear  and 
apparent  that  which  at  first  was  indistinct;  and  I  think  I  may 
now  in  1879  assert  that  the  trade  of  this  country  with  silver  using 
nations  is  paralysed. 

7.  Practically,  Europe  and  England  are  at  this  moment,  and  for 
the  first  time  within  the  range  of  their  history,  in  that  haven  of 
bliss,  according  to  monometallists,  a  universal  gold  standard. 
Silver  is  no  longer  money,  nor  is  it  any  longer  available  in  settle- 
ment of  European  international  trade  balances.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  happy  consummation  of  currency  perfection,  the  single  gold 
standard.  How  far  results  bear  out  the  predictions  is  open  to 
doubt.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  belief,  nothing  can  be 
more  grave  and  serious  than  the  state  of  matters  which  has 
resulted  from  the  change,  as  I  shall  endeavour  by  this  paper  to 
prove. 

8.  The  advocates  for  the  general  application  throughout  Europe 
of  a  single  gold  standard,  rely  on  the  power  of  India  and  China  to 
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absorb  the  discarded  silver  of  Europe  ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  under 
many  years  of  great  and  unprecedented  prosperity  throughout  the 
world,  India  and  China  did  absorb  many  millions  of  the  metal. 
But  the  world's  prosperity  was  a  simple  consequence  of  the  distri- 
bution of  gold  from  California  and  Australia,  and  gold  itself  would 
have  found  its  way  to  India  and  China,  had  gold  been  the  currency 
of  those  countries.  But,  being  both  silver  using  countries,  it 
followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  France,  with  her  bi-metalUc 
system — her  gold  and  silver  money — was  resorted  to  to  receive  the 
newly-found  gold,  in  exchange  for  silver,  for  transmission  to  the 
East. 

9.  Now,  the  point  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion is,  that  India  and  China — per  se,  possess  no  inherent  power  of 
absorption  of  silver  ;  but,  they  are  ready  to  receive  silver  in  pay- 
ment of  their  natural  products.  And  what  T  most  earnestly 
maintain  is,  that  the  natural  products  of  these  countries  are  in 
demand  in  Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  of  Europe. 
Further,  that  the  prosperity  of  Europe  has  been  in  proportion  to 
the  abundance  of  the  precious  raetals — gold  and  silver — the  latter 
so  long  as  by  the  instrumentality  of  France,  it  stood  on  a  par  with 
gold.  Following  up  this  line  of  argument,  I  beg  further  to  main- 
tain that  the  prosperity  of  Europe  has  been  modified  by  the 
diminished  production  of  gold,  and  latterly  still  more  seriously  so 
by  the  further  diminution  of  money,  the  result  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver.  As  a  sequence,  therefore,  I  argue  that  the  diminished 
prosperity  of  Europe  curtails  her  power  of  consumption  of  the 
natural  products  of  India,  China,  and  other  silver  using  countries, 
and  in  that  proportion  do  India  and  China  cease  to  be  absorbents 
of  silver. 

10.  Therefore  the  question  must  naturally  arise,  what  is  Europe 
having  demonetized  her  silver,  destroyed  it  as  money,  to  do  with 
it  ?  Among  European  nations  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  from 
having  been  money,  it  is  now  only  a  metal,  a  commodity  which 
for  any  other  purpose  than  money  is  valueless  at  anything  like 
its  present  quotation,  with  the  grave  and  most  inconvenient  result. 
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that  all  the  duties  of  the  currency  of  Europe,  which  up  to  1876 
had  been  borne  in  equal  proportions  by  both  gold  and  silver,  have 
now  to  be  borne  by  gold  alone,  with  the  natural  consequences  of 
violent  fluctuations  in  silver  as  a  metal,  and  in  gold  as  money. 

11.  But  above  and  beyond  this  arises  the  question  op  n  to  argument 
— is  it  not  possible  that  under  the  continued  absence  of  prosperity 
in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  increasing  inability  of  Europe,  to  con- 
tinue her  present  scale  of  consumption  of  the  natural  products  of  India, 
&c.,  is  it  not  possible,  that  such  a  state  of  things  may  entirely  alter 
the  commercial  relations  as  between  India,  China  and  other  silver 
using  countries,  and  Europe  ;  and  is  it  not  possible,  that  we  may 
again  see,  that  which  occured  prior  to  the  gold  discoveries,  a  large 
and  steady  flow  of  silver  to  Europe  from  India  and  China,  as  well 
as  from  Mexico  and  South  America  ;  and  should  this  happen,  as  I 
argue  it  may,  how  is  Europe  to  deal  with  this  increased  mass  of 
silver,  the  only  metal  Asia  possesses  to  disburse  her  debts  to 
Europe  ?  That  such  a  contingency  is  not  remote,  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  week  by  week,  such  small  parcels  of  gold, 
as  can  be  picked  up  in  Bombay,  are  now  finding  theii*  way  to 
London.  In  other  words  the  balance  of  trade  is  tending  in  favor 
of  Europe,  and  silver  itself  would  now  come,  were  that  metal 
capable  of  coinage — which  in  Europe  at  present  it  is  not. 

12.  I  therefore  argue  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Europe 
is  reacting  on  the  prosperity  of  Europe,  which  again  reacts  on 
India  and  China,  and  other  silver  using  countries,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  will  continue  till  silver  is  again  made  money,  as  it 
was  prior  to  1876,  and  the  question  before  you  is,  how  is  this  to 
be  effected. 

13.  Tho  statistical  world  was  lately  favoui'ed  with  a  most  ex- 
haustive paper,  written  to  prove  by  a  table  of  the  comparative 
values  of  leading  articles  of  consumption,  spreading  over  some  forty 
years  or  so,  that  there  has  been  of  late  a  steady  and  decided 
appreciation  in  gold.  This  appreciation  was  proved  to  have  been 
greatest  in  late  years,  and  the  writer  was  careful  to  explain  the 
causes   that   have  led   to  this  appreciation.     These  causes  were 
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declared  to  be  the  diminished  aud  diminishing  supplies  of  new 
gold,  and  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Germany  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  aud  so  far,  these  causes  are  undoubtedly  correct.  But 
the  writer  omitted  to  explain,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  the 
absorption  of  gold  by  Germany — the  demonetization  of  her  silver. 
But  for  this  demonetization,  Germany  would  not  have  been  an 
absorber  of  gold,  and  it  thus  becomes  self-evident,  that  such 
appreciation  in  gold  as  resulted  from  Germany's  absorption  of  gold, 
was  the  direct  and  immediate  result  of  her  demonetization  of  her 
silver — still  in  process  of  being  carried  out. 

14.  In  considering  this  silver  question,  we  must  not  fail  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  peculiar  and  anomalous  position  of  England — 
Speaking  off  hand,  England  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  food,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  on 
foreign  countries — we  do  not  grow  enough,  to  feed  ourselves,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  our  dense  population,  as  compared  with  our 
area  of  land,  the  bulk  of  the  masses  of  the  English  people  have  to 
depend,  more  and  more  as  our  population  increases,  on  manufac- 
tures and  manufactures  alone,  as  a  means  of  earning  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  food  we  import.  The  very  day  that  our 
manufactures  cease  to  give  a  profit,  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  food  we  import,  that  very  day,  so  far  as  our  working  population 
is  concerned,  we  begin  to  go  to  the  bad. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  wc  shoiild  have  cheap 
raw  material,  cheap  labour,  even  rates  of  discount,  and  steady 
foreign  exchanges.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  that  our 
system  of  currency  should  be  that  best  suited  to  our  customers. 
"We  have  no  spare  lands  to  fall  back  upon,  and  therefore  we  are  in 
bounden  duty  and  in  our  best  interests,  called  upon  to  create  all  pos- 
sible facilities  for  our  foreign  customers,  -and  thus  to  di-aw  tliem  to 
us,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  their  position  in  every  possible  way — yet 
this  being  our  first  essential  duty,  what  are  the  facts  ?  Our  money 
is  not  the  money  of  our  clients — the  money  of  our  clients  is  not 
our  money,  and  we  meet  our  customers  by  erecting  an  impossible 
barrier  to  trade,  by  declining  to  receive  the  only  money  they  have 
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to  offer — silver — and  by  refusing  to  keep  iu  stock  the  only  money 
they  "wiU  receive — silver.  This  difficulty  which  was  not  apparent 
so  long  as  France  was  at  our  right  hand  to  relieve  us  of  the  silver 
in  one  case,  and  supply  it  in  the  other,  is  now  most  painfully 
apparent,  and  imperatively  demands  a  remedy,  if  as  a  nation  of 
manufacturers  we  are  to  exist. 

15.  But  there  is  yet  another  question,  and  one  the  importance 
of  which  need  only  be  named  to  be  understood,  and  that  is  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Banks  of  France  and  England  to  each 
other.  The  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  now 
becoming  more  and  more  so,  day  by  day,  a  recognised  factor  in  the 
London  money  market.  "Wlien  rates  rise  here  we  instinctiveiy 
point  to  the  Bank  of  France,  and  feel  secure  in  the  belief  that  her 
stock  of  gold  is  at  our  service  at  a  price.  An  agreeable  truth,  a 
few  weeks  back,  when  we  were  able  to  attract  some  four  or  five 
millions  of  gold  in  a  limited  space  of  time.  But  it  is  good  food  for 
reflection  how  far  we  are  justified  in  this  belief  in  the  future,  and 
in  confii'mation  of  a  doubt  I  have  on  the  matter  and  in  affirmation 
of  the  serious  extent  to  which  stocks  of  gold  are  being  drawn  upon, 
I  would  call  to  your  notice  some  figures  which  appeared  in  the 
Economist  of  February  1st.  These  figures  go  to  show  the  relative 
proportions  of  gold  and  silver  making  up  the  stock  of  bullion  of 
the  Bank  of  France  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  nine  years. 
Taking  the  year  1876,  the- year  of  the  suspension  by  France  of  her 
free  coinage  of  silver,  the  relative  proportions  of  gold  and  silver 

were  as  follows  :  — 

Gold.  Silver. 

Mill.  Mill. 

End  of  1876      1,530      638 

Do.     1877     1,177     865 

Do.     1878     983     1,058 

The  significance  of  these  figures  and  the  suggestions  to  which  they 
point  need  no  comment.  They  seem  to  point  to  a  possible  moment 
when,  on  the  continued  demonetisation  of  silver,  the  Bank  of 
France  may  think  it  her  duty  not  to  permit  any  further  reduction 
of  her   stock   of  gold.      In  such  an  event,   I  leave   it  to  your 
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imagination  to  describe  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  London 
Money  Market  at  a  period  such  as  that  which  prevailed  in  London 
only  a  few  weeks  back. 

16.  The  above  are  among,  I  may  almost  say,  the  innumerable 
phases,  which  are  developing  themselves,  and  will  continue  to 
develope  themselves  with  increasing  stringency  so  long  as  silver 
remains  demonetised,  and  the  ramifications  of  their  influence  are 
such  that  they  are  capable  of  almost  indefinite  illustration.  But 
for  the  present  I  will  content  myself  with  one  further  case, 
which,  although  I  bring  it  last  to  your  notice,  takes  a  first 
rank  in  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  consequences  that 
cannot  fail  to  grow  out  of  it.  I  allude  to  the  financial  position 
in  which  foreign  countries  will  be  placed,  whicli,  having  a  system 
of  silver  currency,  have  borrowed  gold  in  London. 

The  position  of  such  countries,  under  the  continued  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver,  is  to  increase  the  burthen  of  their  London  gold  debt  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  for  every  fall  of  one  penny  in  the  ounce  of 
silver.  The  country  in  this  position  in  which  we  have  the  greatest 
interest  is  our  Empire  of  India.  India  has  an  inexorable  gold  debt 
in  London  of  £17,000,000  annually,  a  debt  which  has  been  steadily 
growing  for  the  last  50  years  or  more.  The  loss  in  the  present 
year  on  the  cost  of  placing  this  amount  yearly  in  London  will  not 
be  less  than  £4,000,000,  taking  the  present  exchange  at  Is.  7d.  per 
rupee.  Each  further  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  of  one  penny  per 
rupee  means  that  this  loss  will  be  increased  by  £700,000  yeai-ly, 
and  asbi-metallists  maintain  that  the  price  of  continued  demonetised 
silver,  subject  to  occasional  upward  fluctuations,  is  steadily  down- 
wards, the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  India  is  inevitable.  She  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost ;  her  revenue  is  in  silver ;  her  debt  in  London 
is  in  gold ;  and  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum  will  give  you  the  result. 

It  is  asserted  that  India  is  not  capable  of  bearing  any  increased 
taxation,  and  if  so,  to  provide  for  this  growing  deficiency  is  an 
impossibility.  But  even  were  India  able  to  bear  a  heavier  taxation, 
are  we  sure  that  the  taxpayers  in  India  will  qiiietly  bear  such  an 
enormously  increasing  burthen,  to  meet  demands  by  England  in 
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gold.  On  the  face  of  it,  were  it  not  so  grave  a  matter,  it  almost 
bears  a  ludicrous  aspect,  that  we  in  England  decline  the  tribute  of 
our  own  most  valuable  possession — the  only  tribute  she  has  to 
offer — silver.  I  think  you  will  concur  with  me  in  considering, 
that  were  this  the  only  aspect  of  the  silver  question  it  would  de- 
mand earnest  and  instant  settlement  at  the  hands  of  those  in  power, 
it  is  an  imperative  necessity,  and  may  prove  to  be  such,  that  a  long 
delay  in  dealing  with  this  question  may  be  fraught  with  serious 
and  perhaps  violent  social  disorganization,  both  in  India  and  in 
England. 

Excuse  me  if  I  again  call  your  attention  to  my  opening  remarks, 
in  which  I  point  out  that  the  deficiency  of  our  single  gold  standard 
was  never  made  apparent  so  long  as  France  stood  God-father  to  us, 
with  her  bi-metallic  system,  relieving  us  of  all  our  Indian  silver, 
or  furnishing  us  with  silver  for  India,  when  we  required  it.  But 
the  glaring  defect  of  our  single  and  inflexible  gold  standard  was 
revealed  in  1876,  the  year  in  which  France  suspended  her  law  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  That  act  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  bi-metallism  as  a  necessity,  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of  inter- 
national obligations  and  trade,  neither  of  which  can  be  in 
satisfactory  working  order  under  any  other  system. 

It  was  admitted  at  the  late  congress  in  Paris  that  it  is  necessary 
that  silver  should  be  used  side  by  side  with  gold  as  money  in  the 
world.  But  the  question,  who  was  to  "  bell  the  cat" — who  was 
to  pull  the  chesnut  out  of  the  fire — was  left  unanswered.  The 
financiers  of  France  argue  that  this  question  of  silver  is  one  much 
more  affecting  England  than  any  other  country ;  and  they  are 
right ;  and  the  dislocation  of  all  our  trade  and  values  goes  far  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

17.  In  a  previous  part  of  this  communication  I  called  to  your 
notice  the  fact  that  a  paper  had  been  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove,  by  the  marked 
and  steady  depreciation  of  a  series  of  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, the  increased  appreciation  of  gold.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  appreciation  of  gold.     It  is  well  known  to  all  who  buy  and 
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sell,  but  it  was  highly  satisfactoiy  that  proof  of  the  circumstance 
should  be  presented  in  a  form  admitting  of  no  doubt.  When 
alluding  to  this  matter,  I  expressed  my  regret  that  due  weight  had 
not  been  given  to  the  position  occupied  occupied  by  the  silver 
question,  as  one  of  the  factors  of  this  appreciation.  The  writer  of 
that  able  paper  is  a  gentleman  whose  capacity  in  statistics  claims 
the  highest  respect,  and  he  should  at  all  times  be  listened  to  with 
attention.  But  on  another  question  I  am  unable  to  concur  in  his 
views.  He  is  a  believer  in  the  mono-metallic  system,  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  his  zeal  in  the  cause  he  has  espoused  has  led  him  to 
take  a  more  lenient  view  than  I  do  as  to  the  part  which  has  been 
played  by  demonetised  silver  in  causing  the  increased  appreciation 
of  gold.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  withholding  all  atten- 
tion to  demonetised  silver,  at  that  point  of  his  paper  in  which  he 
mentions  the  absorption  of  gold  by  Germany  as  one  of  the  appreci- 
ating causes.  Eut  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  shield  his  bantling  by  keeping  out  of  discussion,  a  circumstance 
which,  had  it  been  named,  would  have  logically  led  to  a  line 
of  argument  that  could  hardly  have  failed  to  give  strength  to 
bi-mctallist  views.  But  however  this  may  be,  I  take  advantage  of 
the  omission  to  bring  the  matter  forward  in  support  of  my  views, 
and  at  the  same  time  enlist  in  the  cause  the  principal  reason  urged 
by  Mr.  Giifen  for  the  appreciation  of  gold,  its  gradual  but  steady 
dimiuution  in  supply  from  the  mines. 

In  round  numbers,  I  believe  I  am  right  in  stating  that  the 
production  of  gold  has  fallen  off  from  a  yearly  maximum  average, 
as  between  1852  and  1856,  of  £;]0,0()0,000  to  £18,000,000,  as  the 
i'xpecled  product  of  the  mines  for  the  year  1879.  The  gravity  of 
these  figures, — I  repeat  the  gravity  of  these  figures, — cannot  be 
surpassed ;  they  mean  a  diminution  of  purchasing  power  of  far 
greater  extent  than  the  figures  themselves  ;  and  if  you  will  permit 
me  the  tax  upon  your  time  I  will,  in  relation  to  the  above,  give 
you  a  brief  and  bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  eff'ect  of  the  gold 
discoveries  since  their  commencement  on  the  general  business, 
and  through  the  general  business  on  the  social  state  of  the  world  at 
larere. 
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18.  The  first  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California,  followed 
a  few  years  later  by  those  in  Australia,  was  one  of  astonishment 
and  surprise,  not  unmingled  in  some  minds  with  a  feeling  of 
alarm  and  apprehension  at  the  consequences  that  might  ensue. 
This  feeling  was  vague  and  undefined,  hut  in  a  general  way  it 
tended  to  a  fear  in  the  marked  and  perhaps  dangerous  depreciation 
of  gold ;  a  feeling  which  can  now  be  readily  understood  by  com- 
parison with  the  existing  feeling  as  regards  silver,  which  has  been 
one  of  alarm,  still  prevailing,  though  perhaps  in  a  modified  degree. 

So  grave  was  the  alarm  as  to  the  probable  depreciation  of  gold 
that  M.  Chevalier,  the  well  known  wi'iter  on  political  economy, 
wrote  urgently  counselling  the  French  Government  to  demonetise 
its  gold,  and  adopt  a  single  silver  standard.  But  the  French 
Government  Iiesitated  then  as  to  demonetising  its  gold,  as  it  now 
hesitates  to  permanently  demonetise  its  silver. 

The  immetliate  eftect  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  to  give  a  sudden 
and  most  important  development  to  consumption  generally,  and 
consequently  to  every  branch  of  business,  and  no  doubt  during 
this  period  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  owing  to  its  general 
diffusion,  caused  a  rapid  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  articles  of 
consumption,  from  the  simplest  and  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
in  every  form,  reaching  iiltimately  the  refined  arts,  such  as 
painting  and  sculpture.  And  what  do  we  find  as  the  practical 
result  of  the  gold  discoveries  ?  It  is  owing  to  the  gold  discoveries 
mainly  that  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  covered 
by  a  network  of  railways  ;  that  the  ocean  has  been  covered,  to  an 
extent  never  before  known,  with  ships ;  and  that  cities  and  towns 
have  been  created  and  extended  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
There  has  been  a  vast  upheaval  of  the  social  organisation  of  society 
into  greater  wealth,  comfort,  afiluence,  and  perhaps  extravagance, 
than  can  be  traced  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world's  history. 
And,  in  parenthesis,  I  maintain  that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  is 
rapidly  reversing  this  process — whether  wisely  so  or  not,  we  will 
not  at  present  argue  ;  it  may  be  better  that  we  should  be  poor,  and 
live  on  bread  and  cheese,  rather  than  on  cakes  and  champagne,  but 
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this  is  open  to  another  line  of  argument,  and  forms  part  of  another 
question  altogether. 

Some  gentlemen  present,  but  hardly  all,  may  remember  the 
state  of  commerce  immediately  preceding  the  gold  discoveries. 
The  social  state  of  the  mercantile  community  was  of  a  much  more 
modest  character  then  than  now,  if  measured  by  expenditure,  and 
many  men  are  now  in  business  who  have  no  experience,  but  of  the 
golden  age  and  the  prosperity  consequent  on  the  diffusion  of  gold, 
which  stimulated  trade  and  entcrpise.  This  stimulating  power  of 
the  diifusion  of  gold  continued  with  little  interruption  for  about 
15  years,  say  up  to  about  1867  ;  and  during  those  15  years  it 
may,  I  think,  be  safe  to  say  that  more  and  larger  fortunes 
were  made  than  during  any  period  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living.  After  the  first  15  years  the  production  of  gold  began 
to  show  signs  of  gradual  but  decided  diminution,  with  a  steadily 
decreasing  tendency  up  to  the  present  moment.  I  speak  from 
memory,  and  you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  when  I  say  that, 
judging  by  the  complaints  that  were  in  circulation,  the  past  10 
years  have  indicated  increased  difficulties  in  conducting  trade  to  a 
profit ;  and  I  may,  I  think,  boldly  assert  that  for  thi'ee  years  past 
the  bulk  of  the  mercantile  community  have  found  those  difficulties 
largely  increased,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  all  who  buy  and  sell  are  the 
poorer  as  the  results  of  their  business  than  they  were  three  years 
ago. 

Now  let  me  draw  the  natural  conclusion.  The  difficulties  of 
trade  commenced  with  the  diminishing  supplies  of  gold,  culminating, 
at  this  moment,  when  the  production  has  fallen  from  a  maximiim 
of  £30,000,000  to  an  expected  quantity  of  £18,000,000  for  1879. 
And  to  me  it  appears  as  a  corollary,  that  the  one  circumstance  is 
the  result  of  the  other — that  the  bad  trade  which  now  prevails  is 
a  consequence  of  the  curtailed  supplies  of  gold ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  curtailed  supplies  of  money.  Now,  what  has  silver 
been  but  money?  Up  to  1876  silver  Avas  money  all  the  world 
over,  because  it  was  known  that  the  law  of  France  secured  for  it  a 
value  of  not  less  than,  say  5s.  per  oz.     And  further,  the  amount 
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of  silver  in  the  world  has  been  estimated  as  equal  to  that  of  gold, 
say  about  £700,000,000  of  each. 

Now,  arguing  on  the  basis  that  up  to  1876,  the  world  possessed 
£1,400,000,000  of  money — gold  and  silver — and  if,  as  has  been 
made  out,  that  the  trade  of  the  world  began  to  dwindle  on  a 
diminished  production  of  perhaps  £1,000,000  per  annum,  what,  if 
this  argument  is  true,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
demonetisation,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  of  £700,000,000  of 
metal,  hitherto  counted  as  money  in  Europe — and  this  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen — by  the  abrogation  of  a  law,  which  occurred  in  1876  ? 

That,  as  a  consequence,  trade  should  be  bad,  is  not,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  to  me,  a  matter  of  surprise ;  but  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it 
should  not  under  such  circumstances  have  been  worse,  is  a  matter 
of  astonishment.  And  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  arguments  that 
we  bi-metallists  maintain,  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  trade  is 
going  steadily  and  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse,  under  the  continued 
demonetisation  of  silver;  or,  in  other  words,  under  the  continued 
action  which  renders  the  purchasing  power  of  £700,000,000  of 
silver  money  unavailable  for  the  settlement  of  international  trade 
balances. 

19.  That  a  remedy  is  necessary  is  indicated  by  lEr,  Giffens'  pro- 
posal for  an  issue  of  £  1  notes,  a  suggestion  that  surprises  me  as  com- 
ing from  such  a  quarter — an  advocate  for  a  single  gold  standard 
currency.  "Wliat  is  an  issiie  of  paper  money  but  a  double  currency — 
a  double  currency  in  its  worst  and  most  pernicious  form?  And  on 
what  ground  such  a  proposition  can  be  maintained  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  If,  side  by  side  with  gold,  silver  money  is  objectionable, 
how  much  more  so  must  be  paper  money  ?  The  latter  is  inflation, 
while  silver  is  not.  A  double  currency  composed  of  gold  and 
silver  is  not  inflation ;  but  a  double  currency  composed  of  gold  and 
paper  is  inflation,  so  far  as  paper  is  concerned,  of  the  worst  form, 
and  never  resorted  to  except  under  circumstances  of  unusual 
national  calamity. 

20.  Bi-metallists  have  always  maintained  that  the  demonetization 
of  silver  would  throw  an  undue  strain  on  gold,  an  assertion  unwit- 
tingly proved  by  the  arguments  of  monometallists  themselves. 
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21.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  of  the  creation — of  the 
proposed  creation — of  a  gold  standard  for  India,  but  without  the 
employment  of  gold,  by  driving  all  remitters  to  India  to  do  so  by 
means  of  Council  Bills  at  2s.  per  rupee,  and  to  suspend  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  India.  The  merchants  do  not  appear  to  be 
considered  in  this  suggestion,  and  the  same  effect  could  be  produced 
by  compelling  people  to  pay  20s.  per  lb.  for  all  India-grown  tea. 
The  scheme  is  ingenious,  but  cannot  for  one  moment  recommend 
itself  to  any  practical  mind.  I  need  only  mention  two  or  three 
objections  to  pi'ove  any  such  scheme  an  impossibility.  One  is  the 
temptation  to  make  illicit  rupees  ;  another  is  the  effect  that  would 
result  to  the  opium  revenue.  Practically  the  opium  of  India  is 
sold  to  China,  for  payment  in  silver,  and  the  scheme  to  coin  no 
more  rupees  would  at  once  destroy  the  value  of  the  opium  to  the 
serious  loss  of  the  Indian  exchequer  of  several  millions  per 
annum.  But  over  and  above  all  this  the  cessation  of  coinage 
would  inevitably  still  further  depreciate  silver  and  reduce  existing 
rupees  to  the  position  of  mere  tokens.  There  is  already  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  gold  and  the  proposal  to  make  a  gold  coinage  for  India, 
if  it  had  any  effect  at  all,  could  not  fail  to  make  that  insufficiency 
more  and  more  apparent.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  the  Government 
of  India  is  to  get  money  from  India — not  to  India  ;  and  that 
difficulty  can  be  solved  by  one  process,  and  by  one  process  alone — 
the  remonetisation,  somehow,  of  silver  in  Em'ope.  "We  cannot 
expect  that  France  shall  remonetise  silver  for  the  sake  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  and  therefore  we  come  come  back  to  the 
inevitable  fact — we  must  do  it  for  ourselves. 

22.  It  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this  point  to  read  to  you  a 
cutting  from  the  Times  of  Monday,  3rd  of  February,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  do  so.  The  cutting  in  question  is  a  letter  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  singular 
similarity  of  the  views  of  the  writer  to  some  of  those  expressed  in 
this  paper  induces  me  to  state  that  this  paper  was  prepared  before 
the  letter  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  was  called  to  my  notice.  It 
is  as  follows  : — 
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"I  pass  over  the  diminished  production  of  silver,  as  that  will 
"be  geaerally  recognized  in  present  circumstances  to  be  fortunate 
"for  the  world.  The  really  important  consideration  for  England 
"  in  the  above  figures  is  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  gold, 
"while  the  countries  with  single  gold  standards  are  increasing. 
"  Looking  at  the  course  of  events  from  this  distance,  it  is  altogether 
"inexplicable  to  me  how  so  large  a  portion  of  the  British  Press 
"can  congratulate  the  country  on  the  acceptance  of  the  single  gold 
"  standard  by  other  countries  when  in  reality  it  is  to  congratulate 
" the  people  that  the  volume  of  money  is  decreasing;  that  banks 
"  and  merchants  and  manufacturers  must  be  forced  into  insolvency  . 
"  that  the  diminishing  resources  of  the  employers  of  labour  must 
"  cause  factories  to  be  shut  up  ;  that  wages  must  be  reduced  ;  that 
"  workmen  must  be  discharged  in  large  numbers;  that  masses  of 
"men,  women,  and  children  must  starve.  This  is  the  condition  of 
"  England  to-day,  and  yet  the  diminution  of  the  gold  in  the  country 
"  is  scarcely  commented  on,  though  from  all  previous  experience 
"it  is  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  depressed  and  declining  trade 
"than  all  other  causes  put  together.  In  the  monthly  returns  of 
"trade  the  greater  decrease  in  values  than  in  quantities  is  indubi- 
"  table  proof  of  that  general  fall  in  average  prices  which  can  alone 
"result  from  diminishing  volume  of  money;  and  I  can  see  no 
"  grounds  for  a  return  of  prosperity  with  the  yield  of  gold  in 
"  California  and  Australia  diminishing,  while  the  countries  using 
"  it  are  increasing  in  number.  No  country  ever  yet  prospered 
"  under  a  regime  of  diminishing  money,  and  England,  Germany, 
"  and  the  United  States  have  not  shown  themselves  to  be  excep- 
"  tions  to  this  general  rule.  I  cannot  see  in  the  speeches  of  British 
"  statesmen  and  legislators  that  they  are  alive  to  this  money 
"  question,  and  I  know  of  no  subject  to  which  a  Parliamentary 
"  committee  could  so  profitably  direct  its  attention  as  to  how  far 
"  the  use  of  gold  for  coinage  has  been  extended  to  other  countries 
"  since  1870  ;  how  far  the  supply  has  increased  or  diminished  ;  how 
"  far  such  increased  use  or  such  diminished  supply,  or  both,  have 
*'  diminished  the  coinage   in  gold-using   countries,    increased  its 
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"purchasing  power,  and  therefore  led  to  a  gradual  decline  of 
"average  gold  prices;  how  far  these  declining  prices,  so  far  as 
"  they  are  due  to  the  quantity  of  money,  have  produced  and  are 
"producing  insolvency  that  would  not  exist  if  the  purchasing 
"power  of  money  was  steady;  how  far  the  present  paralysis  of 
"trade  and  widespread  distress  among  the  middle  and  working 
"classes  are  due  to  a  diminished  and  still  diminishing  volume  of 
"  money ;  and  how  far  the  existing  money  system  can  be  improved 
"so  as  to  mete  out  justice  to  both  borrower  and  lender  by  steadi- 
"  ness  of  purchasing  power." 

23.  In  conclusion,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me,  summarise  the 
contents  of  the  foregoing  paper,  giving  the  substance  of  what  I 
urge  in  as  few  words  as  possible  : — 

The  single  gold  standard  of  England  has  not  been  the  source   of 
England's  prosperity.     On  the  contrary,  England's  prosperity 
has  prevailed  in  spite  of  the  single  gold  standard. 
Prance  for  70  years  has  enjoyed  a  double  standard,  and  has  thus 

concealed  England's  disadvantage  of  a  single  gold  standard. 
England  having  traded  in  the  past  most  largely  with  the  world, 
especially  with  single  silver  standard  countries,  would  have 
found  such  trade  impracticable  but  for  the  convenience  afforded 
by  France,  who,  with  her  double  standard,  always  stood  ready 
to  receive  and  pay  for  in  gold,  silver  balances  of  trade  due  to 
England,  or  stood  ready  to  supply  silver  for  gold,  required  by 
England  to  settle  balances  of  trade  against  her ;  thus  giving 
stability  to  all  exchanges  between  England  and  her  silver- 
using  clients. 
France  now,  and  for  three  years  past,  has  suspended  her  former 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  has  thus  deranged  the  trade  of 
England  with  silver-using  countries. 
By  this  act,  the  result  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany, 
France  has  destroyed  the  legal  tender  of  silver,  by  the 
suspension  of  her  law  in  regard  to  this  metal,  and  as  no  other 
country  possesses  a  bi-mctallic  system,  silver  is  no  longer 
money  in  Europe,  and  thus  no  longer  possesses  stability,  and 
is  liable  to  the  most  violent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations. 
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This  does  not  affect  France,  who  possesses  an  almost  ■universal 
balance  of  trade  in  her  favour,  and  now  claims  payment  of  all 
monies  due  to  her  in  gold. 

But  this  act  of  France  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  England's  trade 
with  silver-using  countries,  a  demonstration  possible  any  time 
these  70  years  past,  had  France  ever  during  those  years 
suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  she  did  in  1876, 

England  has  been  revelling  for  70  years  in  the  false  belief  of  a 
perfect  system  of  currency,  being  all  the  time  unconscious 
that  her  system  was  only  made  perfect  by  the  instrumentality 
of  France  with  her  bi-metallic  system. 

This  belief  has  been  rudely  and  suddenly  shocked ;  and  she  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  blow  she  has 
received ;—  she  has  been  stunned,  and  her  merchants  not 
knowing  why,  find  that,  trade  as  they  will  with  India,  China, 
Mexico,  and  the  "West  Coast  of  South  America,  they  cannot 
trade  to  a  profit.  Those  who  carry  on  the  trade  become  poorer 
year  by  year,  with  inevitable  losses  in  the  future,  should 
silver  remain  demonetized. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  the  continued  stoppage  of  the  coin- 
age of  silver  in  Europe  on  countries  owing  gold  in  London 
must  be  financial  disarrangement  in  proportion  to  their 
liabilities  in  gold  in  London — notably,  the  Government  of 
India — India  has  an  inexorable  debt  in  London  of  £17,000,000 
per  annum  ;  her  revenue  is  silver.  Under  the  continued  demo- 
netization of  silver,  the  cessation  of  its  coinage  in  Europe,  the 
price  cannot  fail  as  years  roll  on  to  fall  indefinitehj ;  when 
silver,  which  has  now  fallen  from  5/-  to  4/-  per  ounce,  falls  to 
2/6  per  ounce,  it  will  cost  India  340,000,000  of  silver  rupees 
to  place  £17,000,000  of  gold  in  London  instead  of  170,000,000 
of  rupees  as  before  1874.  The  future  of  India,  wider  the 
continued  demonetization  of  silver,  the  continued  cessation  of 
its  coinage  in  Europe,  is  inevitable  financial  disorganization, 
with  increased  taxation,  resulting  in  the  distress  of  the  people 
of  India,  and  consequent  discontent  and  agitation. 
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Manchester  and  all  the  industries  of  England  will  feel  the  miseries 
of  India  and  other  silver  using  countries.     Trade  will  infallibly 
languish,   and  England  having  no  land  to  which  the  unem- 
ployed and  discontented  can  go,  and  having  lost  her  trade,  and 
then  no  longer  possessing  the  means  of  paying  foreign  countries 
for  food,   will  inevitably  become  the   scene   of  distress    and 
want,  with  the  consequences  of  violent  social  disorganization. 
These  cannot  fail  to  be  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  con- 
tinued demonetization,  the  continued  cessation  of  the  coinage 
in  Europe,  of  silver. 
The  remedy  can  only  be  found  in  a  speedy  agreement  with  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  to  adopt  the  bi-metallic 
system  on  the  ratio  of  15i  ounces  of  silver  to  1  oz.  of  gold, 
either  being    an   unlimited   legal   tender.     The   day  such  a 
convention  will  be  signed  silver  will  be  again  5/-  the  ounce, 
and  will  never  vary  below  that  price.      The   Exchanges  will 
have  stability,  and  from  that  day  trade  will  revive,  and  the 
people  have  employment. 
An  international  agreement  as  above  is  necessary,   for  the  reason 
that  France   will   never   again   resume   her  double  standard 
alone;  were  she  to  do  so,  she  would  rapidly  lose  her  gold,  and 
be   left   with   her  silver  only,   the  money  which  as  to-day 
Europe  refuses  to  recognise. 
I  therefore  most  earnestly  maintain  that  there  is  no  way  out  of 
this  question  but  by  the  adoption  of  an  interaational  agreement 
with   France   and  the   United  States  of  America,    and    perhaps 
Germany,  to  adopt  a  bi-metallic  system  on  the  ratio  of  15  J  to  1, 
and  it  must  devolve  on  this    country  to  open   the    negotiations. 
That  there  should  be  an  international  agreement  is  an  absolute 
necessity.     The   position   of   silver   at   this  moment  is   such,   its 
character  as  money  has  been  so  destroyed,  that  no  single  country 
will  ever  have  the  courage  to  face  the  chance  that  in  remonetizing 
silver  she  may  be  left  without  her  gold  and  with  silver  money  only, 
the  metal  condemned  by  the  mistaken  voice  of  a  section  of  financial 
economists.     The  law  which  gave  silver  its  value  of  53.  per  ounce, 
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as  our  law  gives  gold  its  value  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce,  has  been 
suspended,  and  it  can  only  be  by  a  combined  agreement  that  this 
law  can  be  reintroduced.  It  therefore  behoves  this  nation  of 
general  and  universal  buyers  and  sellers  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
wants  of  our  universal  customers,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
adoption  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  legal  tenders,  and  to 
this  end  the  manufacturing  centres  of  England  must  bestir 
themselves. 
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The  present  is  a  time  of  severe  agricultural  depression.  It  is, 
then,  of  all  others  the  time  best  fitted  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
defects  of  our  present  land  system  and  for  suggestions  of  reforms 
by  -which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  defects  maj^  be  remedied. 
Famine  in  Ireland  gave  us  the  repeal  of  the  Coi'n  Laws ;  it  may 
be  that  the  agricultural  depression  and  distress  from  which  the 
country  is  at  the  present  moment  suffering  will  pave  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  important  reforms  into  the  laws  relating  to 
land. 

What  is  the  character  and  what  the  extent  of  the  existing 
agricultural  depression  has  been  very  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bear 
in  two  articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  February  and  March 
numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  The  results  of  the  numerous 
and  extensive  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bear  addressed  to  farmers 
residing  in  every  county  of  England  and  Wales  were  such  as  to 
leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  upon  the  mind  that  the  depression 
was  general  and  widespread,  and  not  merely  local  'a\  its  character. 
It  was,  however,  clearly  proved  to  be  much  more  formidable  and 
intense  in  the  arable-farming  than  in  the  pastoral  districts.  The 
following  summary  of  the  wheat  crop  returns  for  ten  years  ending 
with  1878  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  depression  complained  of.     The  returns  were  collected 
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at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and  the  figures 
run  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Advices. 

Over 
Average. 

Average. 

Under 
Average. 

1869 

511 

33 

183 

295 

1870 

487 

118 

213 

156 

1871 

478 

29 

121 

328 

1872 

454 

22 

78 

354 

1873 

445 

17 

84 

344 

1874 

432 

328 

81 

23 

1875 

420 

7 

53 

360 

1876 

414 

33 

131 

250 

1877 

409 

6 

34 

369 

1878 

394 

79 

193 

122 

From  this  table  we  see  at  a  glance  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
tliere  has  been  only  one  year,  1874,  in  whicli  English  farmers 
have  been  blessed  with  a  specially  good  wheat  crop,  and  only  two 
others,  1870  and  1878,  in  which  the  wheat  crop  has  been  what  we 
should  describe  as  a  fairly  average  crop.  Similar  conclusions 
result  from  an  examination  of  the  returns  of  other  grain  crops, 
such  as  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas. 

But  there  is  also  another  circumstance  intimately  connected  with 
the  present  depression,  that  is  even  of  greater  significance  than  the 
deficient  crops  themselves.  Farmers  have  not  only  had  to  struggle 
against  poor  crops  ;  they  liave  had  to  contend  with  low  prices  as 
well.  In  1877,  the  average  price  per  imperial  (juarter  did  indeed 
reach  the  high  figure  of  56s.  9d.,  but  the  crop  was  one  of  the  very 
Avorst  of  modern  times,  and  last  year  when  we  were  once  more 
favoured  with  a  good  average  crop  the  price  fell  enormously, 
vaiying  since  the  harvest  between  39s.  and  45s.  In  the  two 
previous  years,  1875  and  1876,  the  average  prices  per  imperial 
quarter  were  45  s.  Id.  and  46s.  2d.  The  explanation  of  this  ill-omened 
combination  of  deficient  crops  and  low  prices  is  of  course  to  be 
found  ill  thp  fact  that,  thanks  to  onr  policy  of  free  trade,  foreign 
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articles  of  consumption  are  admitted  into  our  ports  duty  free. 
This  naturally  leads  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  all- 
important  subject  of  our  Foreign  Food  Supplies. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  foreign  competition  so  far  as  our 
trade  is  concerned,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  as 
regards  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  for  our  farmers  a  terrible 
reality,  becoming  more  and  more  formidable  with  each  succeeding 
year.  In  1857  we  imported  food  grains  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption to  the  value  of  £58,000,000,  while  in  1877  the  total 
value  of  such  imports,  had  risen  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
£160,000,000.  That  is  to  say,  while  the  population  had  increased 
in  20  years  only  17  per  cent,  the  value  of  our  food  imports  had 
increased  177  per  cent."*  iS'or  are  there  any  signs  of  falling  off  in 
the  imports  of  last  year,  or  any  prospects  of  it  in  the  immediate 
future.  On  the  contrary,  a  process  of  steady  increase  will  probably 
continue  to  manifest  itself  in  the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  recent 
years.  Take  for  example  the  imports  of  dead  meat  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  general  increase  of  the  figures  of  1878  on  those  of 
1876  is  about  37i  per  cent.;  in  some  instances  it  has  been  very 
much  greater.    The  figures  of  the  separate  articles  are  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Dead  Meat. 


Bacon     

Beef,  Salted 

,,    Fresh    

Hams 

Pork,  Fresh  and  Salted    . . 

Meats — Salted  or  otherwise 
Preserved  


Total. 


1876. 

Cwts. 


1877. 


1878. 
Cwts. 


2,810,000 
243,000 
171,000 
349,000 
377,000 


2,395,000 
208,000 
465,000 
424,000 
304,000 


3,467,000 
219,000 
504,000 
797,000 
388,000 


376,000  !      606,000         584,000 


4,326,000 


4,402,000     5,959,000 


*  See  :\Ir.  Wilson's  article  on  Our  Foreign  Food  Supplies.     Macmillan'; 
Mag.,  June,  1878. 
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These  figures  show,  as  plainly  as  could  be  desired,  how  great 
the  increase  has  been ;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  future  will  witness  any  very  considerable  change.  What  has 
been  happening  throughout  the  last  twenty  years  will  in  all  pro- 
bability continue  to  happen  in  the  twenty  years  that  lie  before  us. 
If  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Wilson  are  to  be  relied  on,  the  Chicago 
farmer  can  deliver  fresh  meat  in  Liverpool  at  5^d.  per  lb.,  while 
the  English  farmer  cannot  sell  to  a  profit  at  less  than  7^d.  per  lb. 
Again,  the  farmers  of  the  wheat-growing  States  in  America  can 
produce  wheat  at  20s.  per  quarter.  Reckoning  the  cost  of  carriage 
at  10s.  per  quarter,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  American  far- 
mers can  grow  wheat,  send  it  to  England,  and  sell  it  there  at  a 
price  that  fulls  far  below  the  net  cost  of  production  in  our  own 
country.  Tf  these  things  be  so,  the  American  meat  trade,  and  the 
American  export  trade  in  wheat,  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

Surely  it  is  high  time  that  onr  farmers  and  farmers'  friends  were 
bestirring  themselves,  if  we  are  not  to  be  entirely  beaten  in  the 
race.  Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  a  remedy  ?  To  Protection  ? 
Certainly  not ;  we  cannot  return  to  Protection,  for  that  would 
mean  starvation,  and  nothing  else,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
])opulation.  To  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  our  agricultural 
labourers?  That  would  be,  and  Avould  deservedh^  be,  a  highly 
unpopular  measure,  and  would,  moreover,  bring  with  it  little  or  no 
relief.  To  a  reduction  of  rents  ?  This  may  become  an  inevitable 
necessity ;  but  even  if  English  farmers  paid  no  rent  at  all  it  would 
still  be  possible  for  America  to  compete.  The  real  remedy  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  these  things ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  high  farming, 
by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  farming  upon  the  best  and  most 
scientific  principles  known.  The  one  remedy  for  the  most  crying 
defects  of  our  present  agricultural  system  is  the  abundant  and 
fertilising  application  of  capital  to  the  soil.  "  I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
Cobden,  "we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  what  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction might  be  from  a  limited  surface  of  land,  provided  only  the 
amount  of  capital  were  sufficient."  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Leicester, 
again.  h;ive  a'ssured  us  that  the  produce  of  our  soil  might  be  doubled; 
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and  the  experiments  of  such  practical  farmers  as  Mr.  Mechi  and 
Mr.  Lawes  ^ould  seem  fully  to  bear  out  this  statement.  The 
capital  invested  by  tenants  in  the  land  is  estimated  for  the  United 
Kingdom  at  less  than  £6  per  acre.  Mr.  Mechi  assures  us  that  it 
ought  to  be  from  £lo  to  £20  per  acre,  as  he  tells  us  that  it  already 
is  in  some  -n-ell-farmed  districts.  The  landowners'  capital  is  further 
estimated  at  £30  per  acre,  and  this,  we  are  also  assured,  ought  to 
be  considerably  increased.  The  manner  in  which  the  additional 
capital  might  be  expended  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Much  might 
with  advantage  be  spent  in  drainage  and  much  in  artificial  manures. 
The  fertilising  qualities  of  artificial  manures,  sucli  as  nitrate  of 
soda  and  the  different  phosphates,  are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
generally  understood.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  however, 
are  conclusive  upon  this  as  well  as  upon  many  other  points  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Taking  soils  of  the  same  quality,  this  gentle- 
man has  grown  successive  crops  upon  them  with  and  without 
the  use  of  artificial  manures.  He  found  that  the  use  of  these 
manures  gave  him  a  return  of  three  times  the  weight  of  corn  and 
four  times  the  weight  of  straw  that  he  obtained  without  them. 
The  exact  figures  of  the  average  crops  on  the  two  plots  of  land  for 
the  last  twelve  years  are  : — 

Corn.         Straw.         Total, 
lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

1st.  Of  wheat  grown  continuously  ,       _^.  , ,  ^^  ,^.,^ 

'^  i       /3()    .  .    1120    .  .    18o0 
without  manure  .......  ) 

2nd.  Of  wheat  grown  continuously  ,      „,^  ,^^„  »^-,. 

®  .  I    2342    . .    4928    . .    /2/0 

with  special  manure    .  . .  .  ) 

Now  in  order  that  farmers  may  cultivate  the  land  on  truly 
scientific  principles,  two  things  are  necessary.  They  must  be 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  they  must  have  full 
security  for  whatever  capital  they  may  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
invest  in  the  land.  The  former  object  might  be  in  part  secured 
by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools,  similar  to  those  already 
in  existence  in  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  the  latter  can  only  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  thorougli  revision  of  our  present  land  laws. 
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So  long  as  the  law  of  distress  remains  in  its  present  anomalous  and 
unjust  state,  the  credit  of  the  farmer  will  never  be  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture  will  suffer  accordingly. 
Hypothec,  it  would  appear,  has  now  been  abolished ;  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  long  time  will  elapse  before  the  law  of  distress 
follows  after  it.  Another  grievance  from  which  farmers  suffer  to 
an  incalculable  extent  is  the  preservation,  and  above  all  the  over- 
preservation  of  game.  The  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Bright' s 
committee  now  more  than  30  years  ago  is  conclusive  upon  this 
head,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  improvement 
has  taken  place  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Bright's  committee  sat. 
An  extract  from  Lord  Hatherton's  evidence,  in  which  his  lordship 
narrated  his  own  experience  of  the  evils  of  game  preserving,  will 
not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place  here.  "  I  soon  found,"  said 
Lord  Hatherton,  "  as  a  farmer  desirous  of  introducing  among  my 
tenantry,  and  into  the  neighbourhood,  a  better  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  do  so,  unless  I  completely 
destroyed  the  hares  ;  for  the  attempt  merely  to  reduce  was  useless, 
for  a  good  season  repaired  their  numbers  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
found  there  was  no  effectual  means  but  entire  destruction. 
Without  that  I  saw  it  would  be  hopeless  to  introduce  upon  the 
light  lands  those  crops  we  ought  to  have,  such  as  not  only  Swede 
turnips,  mangel  wortzel,  carrots,  vetches,  but  lucerne  and  other 
crops  of  that  kind.  I  have  consequently  entirely  destroyed  the 
hares,  or  at  least  destroyed  them  as  far  as  practicable  over  8000 
acres  of  my  property,  and  I  have  also  completely  destroyed  the 
rabbits.  The  result  has  been,  that  I  liave  not  only  been  enabled 
to  plant  extensively  without  tliat  depredation  which  formerly 
obliged  me  to  replant  covers,  perhaps  two  or  three  times  ;  and  it 
has  not  only  enabled  me  to  rear  beautiful  fences  on  a  completely 
barren  soil,  but  I  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  those  roots,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded ;  and  I  believe  that  my  tenants  have 
found  equal  advantage  from  it.  Since  I  have  destroyed,"  continued 
his  lordship,  "  I  perceive  that  there  is  infinite  confidence  on  the 
part  of  tenants  in  their  expenditure  ;    and  it  has  happened  to  me, 
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within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  have  received  indisputable 
evidence  of  my  character  as  a  destroyer  of  hares,  it  having  turned 
very  much  to  my  account  in  a  better  class  of  tenants  having  offered 
themsel  res  for  my  farms,  when  they  have  been  vacant.  I  am  quite 
confident  that  improvements  of  various  sorts  in  the  destroying  of 
fences  and  the  making  of  new  fences,  extensive  drainage  and  the 
introduction  of  other  roots  not  hitherto  cultivated,  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  if  they  had  believed  that  their  improvements 
would  have  been  subject  to  the  former  depredations  of  game." 

But  the  law  of  distress,  and  the  question  of  game-preserving, 
important  as  they  are,  can  hardly  take  rank  with  the  still  more 
vital  questions  of  security  of  tenure  and  compensation  for  unex- 
hausted improvements.  ]\Ir.  Clare  Read  has  stated  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  more  than  one  half  of  the  agricultural  land  of 
England  is  held  by  tenants  who  are  subject  to  six  months'  notice  to 
quit,  and  who  are  without  any  right,  either  by  custom  or  agree- 
ment, to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  Others 
have  put  the  proportion  of  land  so  held  at  the  much  higher  figure 
of  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  So  long  as  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  continues,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  land  will  be  culti- 
vated to  the  best  advantage.  The  farmer  should  be  secure  in  his 
tenure  of  the  land ;  he  should  not,  that  is  to  say,  be  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  farm  at  the  will  of  tlie  landlord,  or  with  a  very 
short  notice  to  quit.  He  should  further  be  assured  that  he  will 
himself  get  at  least  a  share  of  the  increased  value  of  the  land 
traceable  to  his  own  exertions  ;  in  a  word,  he  should  have  what  is 
known  in  Ireland  as  tenant-right.  The  shortest  and  readiest 
method  of  securing  the  first  of  these  objects — fixity  of  tenure — 
is  by  the  system  of  leases.  An  admirable  specimen  of  what  a 
lease  ought  to  be,  is  to  be  found  in  full  working  order  on  Lord 
Leicester's  Norfolk  estate.  Its  terms  are  these  : — The  tenancy  is 
for  20  years,  from  the  11th  of  October.  It  is  to  be  terminable  at 
the  end  of  16  years,  at  the  request  of  the  tenant  and  witli  the 
consent  of  the  landlord ;  the  intention  being,  that  if  both  parties 
desire  it,  a  new  lease  may  be  granted  from  the  end  of  the  16th 
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year  for  a  fresh  term  of  20  years,  at  the  old  rent  for  the  first  four 
(which  completes  the  original  term),  and  for  the  remainder  at  such 
a  rent  as  may  be  agreed  on.  The  tenant  is  to  cultivate  and  manage 
tiie  farm  during  the  first  IG  years  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  to  dispose  of  the  produce  as  he  finds  best.  A  power  is  reserved 
to  interpose,  if  this  freedom  should  be  misused.  During  the  last 
four  years,  if  a  renewed  lease  is  not  entered  upon,  he  is  to  bring 
the  farm  into  the  ordinary  four-course  or  Norfolk  system,  with 
proper  conditions  of  payment  for  unexhausted  manures.  He  is  to 
effectually  destroy  all  rabbits  on  his  farm,  and  other  conditions 
adapted  to  local  circumstances  complete  the  arrangement.  This 
lease,  which  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  not  only  secures  the  farmer  in  his  tenure  of  his 
farm,  but  by  the  provision  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  year,  does  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  that 
"beggaring  out"  of  farms,  which  is  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
as  a  lease  draws  near  to  its  close. 

The  economical  advantages  of  leases  arc  indeed  great.  They 
secure  to  the  tenant  fixity  in  his  tenure  of  the  land,  and,  by 
diminishing  risk,  tend  to  attract  capital  to  the  soil.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  the  practice  of  granting  leases  has  not  long  ago  become 
universal  throughout  the  country  ?  Tlie  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  custom  of  holding  land  in  very  large  estates,  and  as  a  source 
of  power  quite  as  much  as  of  profit — it  is  this  that  has  fostered  the 
vicious  system  so  prevalent  in  England  and  also  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  of  dispensing  with  leases. 

To  remedy  tliis  abuse,  however,  we  must  look  rather  to  the 
formation  of  a  sound  public;  opinion  upon  the  subject  than  to  the 
passing  of  any  particular  law.  It  is,  for  example,  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  Parliament  could  be  brought  to  look  with 
any  degree  of  favour  upon  a  proposal  to  compel  landlords  to  grant 
leases  to  their  tenants.  Still,  without  going  to  tliis  extreme,  the 
legislature  might  very  properly  hold  out  inducements  for  them  to 
do  so.  One  very  powerful  inducement  in  this  direction  would  be 
the   recognition    of   much   stronger   claims   for  compensation   for 
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unexhausted  improvements  in  the  case  of  tenants- at- will  than  in 
the  case  of  farmers  holding  under  a  lease.  This  is  a  distinction 
that  was  fully  recognised  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Bill,  and 
it  will  probably  form  the  basis  of  legislation  for  Great  Britain  ; 
for  a  tenant-right  that  shall  be  a  reality  and  not  a  sham  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  this  country,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1875 
having  been  practically  a  dead  letter  from  the  veiy  first.  "What 
should  be  done,  then,  so  far  as  tenant-right  is  concerned,  is  that 
we  should  apply  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870  to 
England  and  Scotland  as  well.  The  old  maxim,  "To  the  soil 
belongs  whatever  is  affixed  thereto,"  should  give  place  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  tenant's  right  to  at  least  a  share  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  due  to  his  exertions.  The  principle  which  the  law 
recognises  as  just  in  the  case  of  trade  fixtures  is  surely  just  also  in 
the  case  of  fixtures  in  or  upon  the  land.  Nor  is  it  less  to  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  than  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  that  tenant- 
right  in  this  sense  should  be  established,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  alike,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  that  the  land  should  be  brought 
into  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ;  and  it  is  plain  upon  the  face 
of  it  that  a  farmer  will  be  likely  to  make  a  much  larger  outlay  on 
his  farm,  if  he  is  assured  that  he  is  to  be  at  all  events  part-owner 
of  any  extensions  or  improvements  he  may  make,  than  he  would  be,  if 
he  knew  that  so  soon  as  he  quits  his  farm  tlie  whole  results  of  his 
labour  and  expenditure  would  be  confiscated  by  his  landlord. 
Occupation  in  this  way  comes  to  resemble  ownership  itself;  and 
the  one  sovereign  virtue  of  peasant  proprietorship — the  inducement 
to  saving  which  it  holds  out — is  thus  in  some  measure  joined  on  to 
those  special  advantages  which  the  English  system  of  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer  possesses  over  every  other  system.  I  say 
over  every  other  system,  because  the  English  system  of  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer  enables  the  farmer  to  employ  whatever  capital 
he  possesses  freely  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  instead  of  being 
forced,  as  he  would  i£  he  were  a  proprietor  be  forced,  to  expend  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  it  in  the  mere  purchase  of  his  landed 
property. 
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Thus  far  I  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  farmer  and 
his  grievances ;  it  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  position  of 
the  landlord.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  provide  himself  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  manures,  of  machinery,  and  of  labour ;  and 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  perform  this  duty.  The  duty  of  the  land- 
lord, on  the  other  hand,  is  to  spend  money  freely  in  such  large  and 
costly  works  as  drainage,  farm-buildings,  and  cottages;  and  he  will 
be  most  likely  to  perform  this  duty,  and  to  perform  it  well,  if  he 
is  complete  and  absolute  owner  of  his  land.  So  far,  however,  are 
our  landlords  from  being  complete  and  absolute  owners  of  their 
landed  property  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  50,000,000  acres 
of  land,  or  four-fifths  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  in  the  hands  of 
mere  tenants  for  life,  who  are  in  no  sense  the  real  but  only  the 
nominal  owners  of  the  soil.  This  vast  area  of  land  is,  in  fact,  kept 
in  bondage  by  the  monstrous  system  of  settlements  that  prevails 
throughout  the  country.  The  various  evil  consequences  springing 
from  the  English  laud  laws,  which  permit  an  owner  to  bind  an 
estate  by  will  or  deed  long  after  his  death,  have  been  thus  sum- 
marised by  the  late  Mr.  Kay  : — 

1.  They  prevent  estates  being  sold  which  would  otherwise 
undoubtedly  come  into  the  market. 

2.  Lessen  due  parental  control. 

0.  Induce  careless  landowners  to  be  tenfold  more  careless  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  about  the  education  of  their  children. 

4.  Deprive  many  landowners  of  tlie  means  of  properly  managing 
their  estates. 

■').  Tend  very  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement. 

6.  llender  it  necessary  to  make  the  deeds  and  wills  very  long 
and  expensive. 

7.  Render  it  often  very  difficult  and  expensive  for  a  purchaser 
to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  title  of  a  plot  of  land  he  may  wish  to 
purchase. 
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8.  Often  leave  the  actual  title  to  a  plot  of  land  uncertain,  spite 
of  all  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  on  its  careful  investigation. 

Here,  again,  a  thorough-going  revision  of  our  land  laws  is 
necessary.  The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail  should  be 
abolished,  and  very  considerable  changes  should  be  introduced  into 
our  system  of  strict  settlements.  The  limits  within  which  the 
dead  man's  hand  can  govern  the  disposal  of  his  estate  long  after  he 
is  no  more,  should  be  materially  curtailed.  The  settlor  of  an 
estate  might  be  limited  to  lives  already  in  being  at  the  time  of  the 
deed  of  settlement,  or  the  practice  of  entailing  land  might  be 
altogether  forbidden  and  nothing  but  absolute  ownership  or  what 
is  technically  called  fee-simple  ownership  of  land  permitted.  In 
either  case  land  would  no  longer  be  tied  up  and  prevented  from 
coming  into  the  market  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  at  present ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  landlords  would  then  be  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name 
the  owners  of  the  land,  they  would  have  every  inducement  to  keep 
their  estates  in  good  condition  and  so  to  greatly  multiplv  the 
produce  of  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  reforms  I  have  mentioned,  we  want 
an  easier  and  cheaper  method  of  transfer,  and  a  system  of  maps 
and  registration  of  titles  similar  to  those  already  in  existence  on 
the  continent.  If  these  could  be  obtained,  land  would  be  more 
freely  bought  and  sold  than  is  now  the  case.  Labourers  would, 
moreover,  have  a  greater  incentive  to  exertion  and  to  thrift,  as  it 
might  then  be  possible  for  them  to  become  themselves  the  owners 
of  the  land  they  till.  There  would  not  then  exist  to  the  sauKi 
extent  as  at  present  a  tendency  for  land  to  be  monopolised  bv  a 
few  individuals.  There  would,  in  short,  be  free  trade  in  land,  and 
we  should  have  estates  of  large,  of  middle,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
small  sizes  alongside  each  other,  the  land  coming  to  be  divided  in 
such  lots  and  after  such  a  manner  as  the  influence  of  natural  laws 
determined.  We  should  be  free  from  the  evils  of  the  French 
moreellement  force  on  the  one  hand  and  from  those  which  attach 
to  the  English  system  of  an  undue  preponderance  of  very  large 
estates  on  the  other . 
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It  is,  then,  as  I  hold,  iu  the  dir(>ction  of  free  trade  in  laud  that 
we  should  look  for  anj'  real  and  lasting  improvement  in  our  agricul- 
tural system,  since  it  and  it  alone  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
those  natural  and  beneficent  conditions  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  all  economical  production. 
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The  term,  "  Statistical  Notes,"  has  been  designedly  applied  to 
the  memoranda  offered  for  consideration  in  this  paper,  because 
they  do  not  profess  to  be  exhaustive  of  the  subject.  The  aim  has 
been  to  bring  together  such  evidence  as  was  available  regarding  a 
social  experiment  of  great  interest  and  importance  and  on  which 
■wide  differences  of  opinion  exist,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  strong  direction  of  the  current  of  public  thought  in  the 
dii'ection  of  greater  freedom. 

Great  Britain  has  long  held  a  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  the 
use  and  misuse  of  Sunday,.  Probably  in  no  country  is  there  an 
equal  amount  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  and  certainly  in  no  land  have 
the  people  fewer  facilities  for  rational  enjoyment,  and  that  change  for 
body  and  mind  which  constitutes  real  rest.  It  is  as  foolish  to 
suppose  that  mere  vacuity  and  idleness  are  equivalent  to  rest,  as  to 
imagine  that  ignorance  is  virtue. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  most  important  of  the  Museums 
and  Art  Galleries  are  open  on  the  Sunday.  Cities  like  Paris, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Versailles  do  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  cover  up  the  public  pictures  anymore  than  London  or  Man- 
chester think  it  requisite  to  cover  up  their  private  pictures  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week. 

zr 
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Mgr.  Capel  has  given  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
Sunday  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
ministers a  well-merited  rebuke  to  English  pharasaism  : — "On 
one  occasion  there  were  78,000,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
there  were  110,000  persons  passing  from  department  to  depart- 
ment in  the  Exhibition.  These  visitors  were  men  who  bore  upon 
them  the  traces  of  labour,  whose  appearance  was  that  of  those 
who  earn  theii'  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  but  they  had 
an  expression  of  intelligence  and  interest  which  told  you  they  were 
gathered  for  a  purpose — to  see  the  handiwork  of  man  and  under- 
stand what  man  did.  And  those  who  happened  to  approach  the 
said  English  department  saw  but  this  long  series  of  things  covered 
up  with  linen,  so  that  they  might  not  see  what  was  there  hidden. 
Not  a  drunkard  was  to  be  seen  amongst  the  78,000  whom  he  had 
seen  on  the  first  occasion,  nor  among  the  100,000  and  odd  on  the 
second  occasion.  Accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  they 
had  come  to  spend  a  reasonable  part  of  the  Sabbath-day  in  looking 
on  that  which  the  wisdom  of  God  Almighty  had  placed  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  labour  for  the  good  of  man.  And  he  asked 
himself,  as  he  gazed,  why,  from  among  all  other  peoples,  do  the 
English  stand  so  prominently  forward  as  the  hiders  of  such  works 
and  the  preventers  of  seeing  the  objects  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  and  the  power  of  man,  under  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
power  of  God  are  manifested  ?  And  that  passage  of  Scripture 
rose  in  his  mind,  '  And  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.'  And  he  recalled  the  picture  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  looked  on  our  Lord  and  found  fault  with  His  disciples  because 
they  plucked  a  few  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  Phari- 
sees pretended  to  be  scandalised  with  Christ  because  He  permitted 
these  things.  At  school  the  English  boy  cherishes  the  idea  that  he 
is  equal  to  three  Frenchmen.  In  foreign  countries  the  Englishman, 
sometimes  not  even  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
people,  fails  not  to  scatter  it  abroad  that  he  is  the  model  man.  He 
much  feared  that  there  was  not  a  little  of  this  spirit  evinced  by 
Englishmen  in  this  question  of  the  Sabbath-day.     Every  English- 
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man  takes  it  for  granted  that  France  is  not  a  Christian  country, 
and  that  England  is  teaching  it  Christianity.  And  England 
gratifies  itself  with  the  conceit  that  it  is  the  only  Protestant 
nation  that  observes  the  Sabbath-day  in  this  wondrous  fair  of  the 
world.  It  is  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Norway  and  Sweden, 
parts  of  Germany,  and  other  nations,  are  also  Protestant,  and  that 
those  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  cover  up  the  objects  which  they 
exhibit.  England  would  thus  teach  these  other  nations  what  the 
Sabbath  is,  and  how  it  should  be  observed.  But  all  is  not  to  be 
put  down  to  conceit,  for  there  is  also  much  that  is  illogical. 

"  "When  he  left  these  objects,  which,  unable  to  stir,  were  care- 
fully covered  up,  he  passed  to  the  eating  department — the  English 
restaurant,  which  though  possessed  by  a  Frenchman,  was  entirely 
served  by  English  people.  He  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  ask 
these  latter  if  they  worked  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Of  course,  they 
did !  There  were  there  English  beef,  English  sandwiches,  London 
stout,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Of  course,  the  Sabbath-day  is  not 
broken  by  serving  these  things  !  And  he  asked  the  attendants  if 
they  were  allowed  time  to  go  to  chtu'ch  on  Sunday — time  to  serve 
God  Almighty  ?  One  after  another  di'opped  his  or  her  head,  and 
answered,  '  Oh  no,  sir ;  there  is  no  time  for  these  things  ! '  On 
every  alternate  Sunday  they  were  accorded  a  few  hours,  so  they 
saw  that,  notwithstanding  the  wondrous  tenderness  exhibited  with 
regard  to  these  things  that  were  covered  in  glass,  those  who  had 
human  souls  to  save — to  them  permission  was  not  accorded  to  give 
one  day  out  of  seven  to  the  service  of  God  !" 

Do  the  working  classes  share  in  the  use  of  museums  and  art 
galleries  ? 

Dr.  Smiles,  writing  in  1867  of  France,  says: — 

"  The  public  museums  and  galleries  are  open  on  Sundays,  but 
you  look  for  the  working  people  there  in  vain.  They  are  at  work 
in  the  factories,  where  chimneys  are  smoking  as  usual,  or  building 
houses,  or  working  in  the  fields,  or  they  are  engaged  in  the 
various  departments  of  labour."*' 

*  Smiles.     "The  Huguenots." 
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If  this  statement  ever  possessed  any  accuracy  it  does  so  no  longer. 
Miss  Sophie  Beale,  in  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Sunday  in  Paris," 
■writes: — 

"  On  November  17th,  1878,  I  spent  one  hour  and  a  quarter  upon 
a  seat  in  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  During  this  hour  and  a 
quarter — 2-15  p.m.  to  3-30  p.m. — there  passed  me  (going  one  way 
only)  747  persons.  Of  these,  396  were  hond  fide  of  the  working 
classes,  51  were  soldiers  and  postmen,  and  300  were  of  the  well- 
dressed  classes.  This  gives  a  majority  of  14-7  in  favour  of  the 
worlcinq  classes. 

''At  the  Luxembourg,  on  the  2nd  March,  I  counted  in  the  same 
manner  127  working  people  and  4  soldiers  in  a  total  of  200  per- 
sons— majority  of  ivorlmig  peoj)le,  62.  At  the  Hotel  Cluny  I  found 
272  working  people  and  18  soldiers  in  a  total  of  497 — majority,  83 
I  do  not  give  the  Musee  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  lest  any  one  should 
say  that,  of  course,  workmen  would  go  there  in  numbers;  but 
really  I  found  no  greater  proportion  there  than  at  the  other 
museums. 

Now,  considering  that  it  is  difficult  always  to  distinguish  skilled 
mechanics,  small  di'essmakers  and  milliners,  shopmen  and  shopgirls, 
servants,  and  others  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Sunday  garb,  and 
that  I  only  counted  those  that  I  was  certain,  by  their  blouses,  caps, 
rough  hands,  &c.,  were  really  ivorking  folic,  I  think  my  figures  show 
that  the  above  statement  is  false. 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  statement,  that  '  work 
goes  on  as  usual,'  I  find  that  all  building  by  the  State  is  suspended, 
that  'factory  chimneys'  do  not  'smoke  as  usual,'  and  that  most 
mines  are  closed  all  day — all  of  them  after  1 2  noon,  unless  there  is 
some  very  important  work  to  be  done.  And  upon  inquiry  of  some 
civil  engineers  of  my  acquaintance,  I  find  that  Sunday  labour  is 
discouraged,  and  that  it  diminishes  every  year." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  testifies  tliat  "When  in  Paris  last  summer,  he 
noticed  a  great  decrease  of  Sunday  labour,  and  a  total  cessation  of 
it  in  Government  offices." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  Continental 
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Sunday.  Libraries  are  less  frequently  open  than  art  galleries,  and 
in  the  case  of  Germany  at  least  this  is  probably  due  to  certain 
radical  differences  as  to  their  functions  and  the  proper  mode  of 
■working  them.  There  they  are  not  regarded  as  means  of  popular 
education,  but  rather  of  instruments  for  the  use  of  the  learned  fe'W. 
The  Yolks-bibliotheken  are  mainly  small  lending  libraries. 

"When  we  come  to  America  we  are  hardly  on  foreign  ground. 
The  community  of  race  and  language  imports  much.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  the  start  of  us,  however,  in  popular  education,  and  their 
ignorance  is  usually  not  home  grown,  but  an  imported  article.  "We 
may  therefore  expect  that  the  results  of  any  broad  social  experi- 
ment of  an  educational  character  will  not  greatly  vary  in  the  two 
countries,  and  that  the  variation  will  probably  be  in  favour  of  the 
new  land.  In  America  the  question  of  Sunday  opening  may  be 
said  to  have  left  the  region  of  discussion,  and  to  be  passing  success- 
fully through  that  of  careful  experiment. 

The  first  American  library  which  opened  its  doors  on  Sunday 
was  that  of  Cincinnati.  Its  present  librarian,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Vickcrs,  made  the  following  statement  at  the  London  Conference 
of  Librarians: — "The  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  has  perhaps 
reached  the  maximum  number  of  hours  during  which  a  library 
may  be  open.  This  library  is  open  365  days  in  the  year,  from 
eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  It  was  the  first  of  the  American  public 
libraries  to  open  its  doors  on  Sundays.  This  experiment  was 
entered  upon  with  misgiving,  and  amid  opposition,  but  it  has 
succeeded  beyond  the  expectation  of  its  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates. The  number  of  Sunday  readers  now  averages  considerably 
more  than  1000.  The  opposition  to  the  opening  of  the  libraiy  on 
this  day  has  entirely  subsided."  * 

It  may  be  well  to  give  further  details  of  this  initial  experiment. 
The  following  extracts,  condensed  from  of&cial  reports,  will  show 
its  course : — 

"  The  reading-rooms  were  first  opened  on  Sunday,  from  8  a.m.  to 
*  Transactions  of  Conference  of  Librarians,  1877,  p.  171. 
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10  p.m.,  on  March  12tli,  1871.  For  the  first  three  and  a  half 
months  included,  the  average  daily  issues  were  two  hundred  and 
thirteen.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  attendance  remained 
about  the  same,  sometimes  rising  above,  but  oftener  falling  below 
that  average.  During  winter  and  spring  months,  the  attendance 
was  much  greater.  The  average  daily  issues  in  December,  were 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  ;  in  January,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-five  ;  in  February,  eight  hundred  and  two ;  in  March,  seven 
hundred  and  six ;  in  April,  five  hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  and 
in  May,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

"  The  attendance  during  the  forenoons  has  been  much  less  than 
later  in  the  day.  Often  during  the  afternoons  and  evenings  every 
seat  has  been  occupied,  and  the  room,  for  want  of  proper  ventil- 
ation, has  been  very  uncomfortable  to  the  attendants  and  readers. 
It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  many  of  that  class  of  young  men  who 
have  strolled  about  the  streets  on  Sunday,  and  spent  the  day  in  a  less 
profitable  manner,  are  habitually  frequenting  the  rooms,  and 
spending  a  portion  of  the  day  in  reading.  The  deportment  of 
readers  on  Sunday  has  been  unexceptionable,  and  the  rooms  have 
been  as  still  and  orderly  as  on  secular  days. 

"An  experiment,  which  was  commenced  here  some  sixteen  months 
ago,  with  forebodings  in  the  minds  of  some  excellent  people,  has, 
by  common  consent,  been  acknowledged  a  success,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  forming  public  opinion  on  the  subject." 

A  subsequent  report  contains  the  following  remarks : — 

"  If  there  was  any  opposition  to  the  measure  here  in  Cincinnati 
two  years  ago,  it  seems  wholly  to  have  vanished ;  atid  now  its 
most  zealous  supporters  are  religious  men  who  have  most  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  I  am  informed  by  the  President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
our  city,  that  they  are  not  only  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  Public 
Library  being  open  on  Sunday,  but  they  know  of  no  opposition  to 
it  among  the  evangelical  clergymen  and  laymen  who  belong  to  the 
Christian  Association.  The  perfect  order  and  decorum  which  have 
always  prevailed  in  our  reading-rooms  would  be  creditable  in  a 
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Sunday  School.  The  attendance  and  issues  of  Sunday  during  the 
past  year  have  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year ;  although,  from 
the  contracted  space  in  our  temporary  reading-rooms,  such  increase 
seemed  to  be  impossible.  The  attendance  on  no  single  day  has 
been  as  large,  but  the  average  attendance  has  been  larger  and  more 
uniform,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  books  have  been  consulted 
than  formerly." 

The  Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  about  700  readers, 
mostly  young  men,  on  the  Sunday. 

The  'New  York  Mercantile  Library  is  open  on  Sunday. 

The  St.  Louis  Public  School  is  open  on  Sunday,  and  last  year  its 
largest  week  day  issue  was  1094,  and  its  largest  Sunday  issue  712. 
The  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday  in  1872.  "The  experi- 
ment has  proved  successful  to  a  gratifying  extent.  "While 
comparatively  few  books  are  issued  for  home  use  on  Sundays,  the 
issues  for  library  use  are  much  larger  than  on  week  days."* 

The  successors  of  the  Pilgrims  Fathers  have  opened  the  Boston 
Library  on  Sundays.  The  change  took  place  in  1873,  and  the 
official  report  testifies  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  visitors,  and  to 
the  interesting  fact  that  many  of  those  who  attend  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  are  not  usually  seen  there  on  week  days.  The  range 
of  literature  accessible  was  not  very  great,  as  only  the  periodical 
rooms  were  opened,  but  the  use  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the 
annual  reports,  and  appears  to  have  been  greatest  in  the  most 
densely  populated  districts  of  the  city.  The  Sunday  use  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  appears  now  to  be  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  no  special  reference  appears  in  the  recent  reports. 
The  late  librarian,  Mr.  Justin  TVinsor,  who  left  Boston  to  become 
the  first  "Professor  of  Books  and  Eeading  "  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, has  been  strongly  impressed  by  the  need  of  Sunday  opening 
of  libraries  and  museums. 

The  Christian  Union  Eeading-room  at  Boston  has  been  opened 
since  1868,  and  the  testimony  of  the  President  is  that  he  would 

*  Public  Libraries  of  America,  p.  985. 
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rather  close  it  on  any  other  day  than  Sunday,  when  there  are  three 
times  the  number  of  readers  who  are  seen  there  on  week  days. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  sprung  into  active  life  immediately 
after  the  great  fire.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  with  that  generous 
sympathy  which  characterizes  him,  commenced  a  movement  in 
England  to  give  Chicago  an  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  loss  of 
her  libraries  in  that  great  calamity.  All  classes  of  English  society 
from  the  Queen  downwards  joined,  and  some  7000  valuable  books 
went  as  the  gift  of  England  to  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  public 
library  is  open  on  Sunday  as  on  secular  days,  and  its  use  is  steadily 
increasing.  Between  500  and  600  persons  now  use  it  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week. 

At  the  Worcester  (Mass,,)  Free  Public  Library  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  Sunday  use.  The  reading-rooms  are  open 
from  2  to  9  p.m.  In  1878  the  total  number  of  persons  using  the 
library  was  12,88-3.  The  number  of  volumes  delivered  for  use 
within  the  building  was  2482.  The  number  of  persons  who  used 
the  rooms  on  Sundays  in  1872-3  were  5706;  in  1873-4,  7179  ;  in 
1874-5,  10,142;  in  1875-6,  10,756;  in  1876-7,  10,915;  in  the 
the  current  year,  12,883. 

Before  coming  to  England  a  colonial  instance  may  be  named. 
The  trustees  of  the  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Free  Public 
Library  have  issued  their  report  for  1878,  in  which  they  say  that 
"there  has  not  been  that  great  increase  of  readers  which  was  expected 
to  follow  upon  opening  the  institution  on  Sundays.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  slow  rate  of  increase 
may  also  arise  in  great  part  from  the  closeness  and  discomfort  of  a 
building  totally  inadequate  to  its  purpose."  The  average  number 
of  volumes  used  on  Sundays  iu  the  Reference  Library  was  187, 
and  in  the  Lending  Branch  10,  the  average  number  on  week-days 
was  556  in  the  Reference  Department,  and  66  in  the  Lending 
Branch.  Tlie  disproportion  is  still  more  marked  between  the 
ordinary  use  and  that  on  certain  public  holidays,  when  only  85 
volumes  are  issued  iu  the  Reference  Library,  and  10  in  the  Lend- 
ing Branch.    In  the  Reference  Library,  44  per  cent,  of  the  Sunday 
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issues  were  in  the  class  of  prose  fiction,  24  per  cent,  were  travels 
23  per  cent,  science.  If  these  statistics  are  correct,  the  Sydney 
people  read  most  when  they  have  least  leisure,  and  read  least  when 
they  have  most  time  to  spare.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
visitors  last  year  was  incorrectly  given,  owing  to  a  defect,  since 
remedied  of  the  turnstile.  Perhaps  the  new  one  objects  to  ''  Sun- 
day labour." 

In  England  the  question  has  not  advanced  so  far,  in  some 
respects,  as  in  America,  nor  need  we  be  surprised  if  in  some 
cases  the  results  are  not  so  striking.  The  Free  Library  at  Oxford 
was  founded  in  1854,  and  though  at  first  open  on  Sunday,  was 
closed  in  obedience  to  the  clamour  raised  about  the  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath.  Birmingham  next  adventured  upon  the  experiment, 
and  in  1872  opened  its  Reference  Library  and  Art  Galleiy.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  use  of  books,  the  average  issue 
rising  from  258  in  1872  to  422  in  1877. 

CiAssnTCAXiON  or  Books  Issued  ox  Sundays  at  the  BrEsiiNGHAM 
Feee  Libeaet. 
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It  will  be  of  interest  to  note  the  ages  of   those  who  use  the 
libraries.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
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NUMBEE    OF   VOLITMES   IsSUED  TO  READERS  OF  VARIOUS  AgES  IX   1877. 

Week-days.  Sundays. 

14  to  20       64,335      . .      5689 

21  to  25 28,562      . .      2486 

26  to  30      14,278      ..      1145 

31  to  35 8,901      ..        607 

36  to  40      5,990      . .        294 

41  to  45 3,609      .,        187 

46  to  50      2,164      ..        279 

51  to  55 1,031      ..  87 

56  to  60      1,283      ..        125 

Over    60 548      ..  12 

Age  not  stated     , 1,085     . .         54 

Number  of  Volumes  issued  to  Ladies . .  1,605  ..  48 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  use  made  of  the  current 
periodicals,  about  100  in  number,  which  lie  on  the  tables.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  those  using  the  library 
are  persons  cither  preparing  for  the  actual  business  of  life  or  just 
entering  upon  it.  The  attendance  at  the  Art  Gallery  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year,  as  special  objects  of  interest  are  added  or 
withdrawn.  In  1877,  the  number  of  visitors  was  29,110,  that 
is  a  little  under  the  average  of  the  week-days  which  of  course 
is  swollen  by  the  exceptionally  largo  number  of  visits  made  by 
holiday  crowds. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  experience  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  says : — "There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  at  the  time,  but 
I  think  after  an  experience  of  six  years,  the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
movement  has  been  a  great  success,  that  none  of  the  fears  which 
were  felt  by  its  opponents  have  been  realised,  and  that  it  has  been 
strongly  conducive  to  the  good  order,  well  being,  and  morality  of 
the  town.  There  is  hardly  a  pleasanter  sight  anywhere  than  that 
of  our  splendid  library,  filled,  as  it  generally  is  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  evenings,  with  quiet  and  attentive  readers ;  or  that  of 
our  art  gallery  full  of  visitors,  mostly  of  the  working  classes — 
many  with  their  wives  and  families —  all  examining  and  enjoying 
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the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art,  which,  no  doubt,  form 
subjects  of  interest  and  conversation  in  the  home  during  the  week." 

At  the  Wigan  Free  Library  the  Sunday  opening  is  due  partly 
to  the  influence  of  one  of  the  founders,  who  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  building  he  had  given  should  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  news-room  only  is  open  from  2  to  9  p.m.,  but  persons 
who  have  previously  applied  for  tickets  are  admitted  into  the  refer- 
ence department.  The  class  attending  the  newsroom  are  chiefly 
artizans,  clerks,  and  shop-assistants.  The  room  will  at  certain 
periods  of  the  evening  be  seen  filled  with  an  attentive  crowd,  who 
are  reading  the  newspapers  and  the  periodical  publications  supplied 
for  their  use.     The  average  attendance  is  185. 

The  Maidstone  Museum  and  Library  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday,  June  9th,  1878,  and  a  thousand  visitors  testified 
to  the  existence  of  a  public  approval  of  the  action.  The  subject 
experience  has,  it  is  understood,  confirmed  this  favourable  augury. 

The  Manchester  Free  Libraries  were  opened  in  September  last. 
The  next  annual  report  of  the  Committee  will,  no  doubt,  contain 
full  particulars,  but  actual  observation  and  the  statements  of 
those  officially  engaged,  show  that  the  result  must  be  regarded  as 
gratifying  and  full  of  promise  for  the  future.  The  visitors  to  the 
six  libraries  average  between  3000  and  4000  persons.  There  may 
be  seen  on  Sunday  evenings  in  each  of  the  reading-rooms  attentive 
groups  engaged  in  reading  the  books  and  periodicals  provided  for 
their  use.  The  quiet  and  order  that  prevails  is  at  least  as  great  as 
if  these  places  were  Sunday  Schools.  Mr.  Alderman  Baker,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  the  amount  of  success  already  attained.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  this  has  been  done  without  entailing  additional 
labour  on  those  who  have  to  do  the  work. 

London  is  less  fortunate  than  many  provincial  towns  in  respect 
to  the  possession  of  popular  libraries.  The  South  London 
Library  is  a  small  collection  not  supported  by  the  rates 
but  by  voluntary  help.  Mr.  W.  Rossiter  (Hon.  Secretary)  in 
an   account   of  it   recently  published,    says :    **  Within  the   last 
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five  minutes  we  have  given  out  Martin's  '  Translation  of 
Faust,'  Mill's  '  Examination  of  the  Hamiltonian  Pliilosophy,' 
Freeman's  '  Old  English  History,'  and  Martineau's  '  British 
Hule  in  India.'  ....  One  man  is  reading  Trollope's 
'Framley  Parsonage,'  and  he  certainly  pursues  his  daily  calling  on 
the  Sunday  for  he  comes  regularly  every  day  for  the  book.  But 
he  is  the  only  novel  reader  to-night,  though  we  should  mention 
one  youth  who  is  turning  over  the  '  Gladstone  Cartoons,'  in  a  very 
studious  manner.  Very  few  are  reading  newspapers  ;  the  majority 
are  reading  either  books,  properly  so-called,  or  such  magazines  as 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Westminister  Review^  The 
library  is  situated  in  Upper  Keninugton  Lane,  S.E,,  and  is  doing 
good  work. 

The  dotting  Hill  Free  Library  was  established  and  is  maintained 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  F.E.S.,  a  former  president  of 
the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  On  Sundays  the  reading-rooms 
are  open  from  two  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  From  1874  to  1877 
there  were  3359  Sunday  readers.  The  number  is  on  the  increase. 
The  reading-room  is  a  model  of  good  order  and  quiet,  and  the  class 
of  books  read,  though  varied,  are  high  in  standard. 

There  is  no  art  gallery,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  open  in 
London.  The  pictures  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich  are  a 
source  of  great  attraction  to  the  Sunday  visitors ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  paintings  at  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Hampton 
Court.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Richmond  Park, 
Hampton  Court  Palace  and  grounds,  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
Kew,  and  Bushey  Park  "attract  large  numbers  on  the  summer 
Sundays,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  been  obliged  to  increase  the 
number  of  men  in  those  places,  although  the  attendance  has  so 
largely  increased."  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that  after  so  many  years' 
experience  there  is  no  attempt  to  gainsay  the  good  that  has  been 
done,  and  no  attempt  made  to  reclose  these  places  on  Sunday. 

When  the  Duke  of  Westminster  allowed  Sunday  visits  to  his 
galleries,  there  were  10,560  visitors  in  two  months.  The  admis- 
sion was  by  ticket  previously  applied  for.     Sir  Henry  Cole  says  of 
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this  experiment : — "I  had  no  idea  there  could  have  existed  so  great  a 
desire  to  see  these  things,  and  am  heartily  glad  of  it.  It  shows 
that  if  the  opportunity  could  only  he  given,  thousands  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  visitiag  to  their  benefit  such  collections  on,  with 
many  of  them,  the  only  available  days,  namely,  on  Sundays,  and 
thereby  improving  their  taste  and  assisting  towards  the  instruction 
required."  The  Grosvenor  Gallery  has  been  open  on  five  Sundays  by 
the  liberality  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  to  persons  previously  applying  by 
letter  for  tickets,  and  as  many  as  3000  persons  passed  through  the 
gallery  in  one  night.  So  great  was  the  success  of  this  experiment 
that  the  Graphic  (February  8th,)  devoted  a  special  pictorial  to  a 
record  of  it.  The  Eoyal  Albert  Hall  has  now  been  open  for  several 
seasons  on  Sundays,  when  organ  recitals  are  given  to  large  and 
miscellaneous  companies  admitted  free  by  tickets.  This  year  1010 
pictures  are  being  exhibited,  and  last  Sunday  (June  8th,)  at  least 
4000  people  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
sister  arts  of  music  and  painting.  Of  other  institutions  in  London 
which  are  open  to  members  and  theii-  friends,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  Museum, 
the  Horticultural  Gardens,  the  libraries  and  reading-rooms  at  most 
of  the  clubs.  It  is  even  whispered  that  the  rustle  of  episcopal 
lawn  is  occasionally  heard  at  the  Athensaeum  on  Sundays. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  metropolitan  example  is  that  of 
Kew.  In  1865  Sir  William- Hooker,  in  his  report  on  Kew  Gardens, 
said: — "  Of  the  general  conduct  of  the  mass  of  visitors,  sometimes 
amounting  to  15,000  on  one  Sunday,  I  have  again  to  express  great 
satisfaction,  especially  of  that  of  the  middle  and  working  classes, 
who  came  generally  in  family  parties,  and  whose  dress  and 
demeanour  are  creditable  in  the  extreme."  The  last  issued  report 
of  the  Kew  Gardens  and  Museums  gives  the  following  figures  : — 

Number  of  Visitors  in  the  year  1877,  as  compared  with  1876  : 

1876.  1877. 

Total  number  on  Sundays  ....     278,581      . .     291,487 
Total  number  on  week-days    ..     318,284:     ..     396,445 

696,865  687,932 
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Greatest  monthly  attendance  (August) 155,647 

Smallest  montlily  attendance  (January)      6,062 

Greatest  week-day  attendance  (August  6th) 57,964 

Smallest  week-day  attendance  (January  8,  February  13)  24 

Greatest  Sunday  attendance  (June  24th) 21,234 

Smallest  Sunday  attendance  (November  11th)        . .      . .  103 

Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer  recently  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  I  should  certainly  say  that,  as  compared  with  Bank  Holidays, 
the  people  are  much  better  behaved  on  Sundays.  On  general 
holidays,  when  the  publics  are  open  in  the  morning,  we  always 
have  a  proportion  of  troublesome  visitors,  who  have  taken  more 
drink  than  is  good  for  them.  But  on  Sundays  the  visitors  are 
remarkably  well  conducted  on  the  whole,  and  evidently  intensely 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  using  the  gardens."  No  one  who  has 
wandered  through  these  magnificent  gardens  or  examined  its 
highly  interesting  museum  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
sight  of  the  thousands  of  pleased  and  intelligent  faces  to  be  seen 
in  them  on  the  Sunday  afternoons. 

The  importance  of  such  places  for  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
community  are  now  well  recognised,  though  once  the  Sunday  park 
was  as  terrible  as  the  Sunday  library.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  gave  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of  closing  parks.  *'  The  park 
at  Chatsworth  had  been  open  to  the  public  about  100  years. 
About  1844  it  was  closed  for  a  time.  So  soon  as  it  was  closed, 
the  same  number  of  people  came  into  the  district,  and  not  being 
able  to  enter  the  park,  they  spent  their  time  at  the  public  houses, 
and  created  great  disturbances.  The  park  was  opened  again  and 
such  scenes  ceased." 

The  St.  George's  Museum,  at  Sheffield,  is  open  on  Sundays  to 
those  who  desire  to  share  its  delights,  and  make  their  wish  known. 
Probably  there  was  never  crowded  into  so  small  a  space  so  many 
things  of  beauty  and  of  real  educational  value,  as  in  this  small 
house  on  the  bleak  hill  side  at  Walkley.  It  is  not  a  show  place, 
and  its  visitors  are  probably  few,  but  it  is  a  real  educational  force. 
It  was  founded,  as  we  all  know,  by  Mr.  John  Ruskin,  and  it  is  his 
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protest  against  the  cynical  creed  that  says  that  things  of  beauty  in 
nature  and  art  should  be  annihilated  for  one  seventh  of  God's  time. 

Sunday  opening  has  been  tried  successfully  in  libraries  at  Bos- 
ton, Worcester,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places 
in  America;  at  Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  Wigan,  Mid- 
dlesbro',  Brighton,  Keswick,  Cheltenham,  and  Maidstone  in 
England.  Museums  are  opened  at  London,  Sheffield,  Dublin,  and 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Parks  and  gardens  are  open  in  London,  Belfast, 
Birmingham,  Dublin,  Halifax,  Hull,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Oldham, 
Oxford,  Preston,  Salford,  Southport,  and  doubtless  in  many  other 
places.*" 

It  would  be  foolish  to  claim  millenial  results.  It  is  equally 
foolish  to  deny  the  good  that  is  being  done.  Large  sections  of  the 
people  are  unfortunately  not  educated  up  to  the  point  of 
appreciating  libraries,  museums,  or  parks,  either  on  week-days  or 
on  Sundays.  In  this  as  in  most  other  attempts  at  social  amelior- 
ation, our  hope  must  be  in  the  young.  It  is  something  to  give 
them  a  middle  course  between  the  stupidity  of  the  so  called  "Puri- 
tan" Sunday,  and  the  riot  and  debauchery  of  a  public-house  Sunday. 
And  the  institutions  we  have  named,  will  enable  the  frequenter  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  works  of  God,  and  with  the 
noblest  works  of  man.  They  will  increase  his  delight  in  the 
beauty  and  truth,  and  give  him  fresh  inspiration  for  the  battle  of 
life. 

*  Some  of  these  libraries  are  proprietary  inatitutions. 
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